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PREFACE. 


The  present  little  work  may  be  regarded  aa 
a  sequel  to  the  author's  recent  volumes  on  the 
Great  Pjramid  of  Egypt.' 

The  mode  of  inquiry  adopted  there,  produced, 
within  the  limits  of  errors  of  measurement,  such 
satisfactory  answers  touching  the  mental  ideas 
and  intentions  of  the  long-departed  designer  and 
builders  of  that  ancient  structure, — that  a  desire 
was  natiirally  felt  to  try  how  far  the  same  prin- 
ciple could  be  carried,  as  a  general  method  of 
investigation,  wherever  any  remains  of  very  high 
antiquity  still  exist. 

From  many  such  attempts,  during  twelve 
months  past,  the  materials  have  been  obtained 
for  the  present  essay  upon  the  Antiquity  of  Intel- 
lectual  Man.     An  essay  of  no  very  great  length, 

'  iift  and  Wori  at  the  Qrtat  Pyramid  </  Egypt,  dariry  the  Monthe 
o/Januanj,  February,  March,  and  April,  *.».  1805,  tuilh  a  Ditau- 
(WR  a/  tilt  FaeU  atcertainal ;  hj  C.  Piazzi  SniTtli.  Edinburgh: 
EdmoiutoD  ftod  DoagUa,  186T. 
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and  admitting  doubtless  of  much  future  improve-. 
ment  as  well  as  extension,  but  based  on 
direct  series  of  solid,  trustworthy,  and  contempo- 
rary ancient  facts,  than  have  ever  yet  been  uti- 
hzed  on  a  regular  system  for  this  special  purpose  ; 
viz.,  to"  approximate  towards  real  human  history, 
whatever  that  may  have  been,  at  the  most  distant 
periods  of  time. 

Ab  those  epochs  embrace  dates  at  upwards  of 
1000  and  even  2000  years  before  the  biith  of 
all  school  science  ;  i.e.,  before  roan  began,  either 
amongst  the  priests  of  Egypt  or  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  Greece,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  nature  by  his  own  observations 
and  measures, — they  inevitably  belong  to  those 
very  early  ages  of  the  world,  concerning  which 
it  is  asserted  just  now,  in  too  many  quarters, 
that  the  Sacred  Scripture  says  one  thing,  and 
modern  science  the  very  opposite. 

At  this  particular  stage  tlien,  in  the  progress  of 
education  and  learning, — and  when  the  old  argu- 
ments on  either  side  of  the  controversy  appear  to 
have  beeu  abundantly  displayed, — a  new  method 
of  investigating  some  of  the  same  questions 
has  appeared,  and  is  employed  in  the  follo\ving 
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pages.  A  method  sufficiently  scientific,  because 
based  chiefly  on  practical  astroDomj  ;  and  abun- 
dantly direct,  because  dealing  only  with  the  very 
contemporary  remains  of  the  times  actually  con- 
ceraed. 

What  this  method  therefore  saya, — within  such 
limits  as  it  has  the  opportunity  of  testifying, — 
not  only  cannot  be  insignificant  to  any  man  now 
living,  but  will  probably  be  found  to  throw  a 
new  and  explauatory  light  upon  several  passages 
in  Genesis,  usually  considered  as  serious  diffi- 
culties. 

The  author  would  have  had  far  less  confidence 
in  submitting  the  results  of  his  labours  in  so  rich 
and  considerable  a  field,  to  the  public  thus  soon, 
—but  that,  while  two  items  of  these  labours  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  escite  personal  feelings 
which  he  sincerely  regrets,  and  even  to  entail  a 
vindictive  opposition  carried  on  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  during  the 
past  winter, — there  has  resulted  thence  a  most 
signal  advantage  to  a  new  theory ; — ^viz.,  that 
of  being  speedily  and  thoroughly  tested  by  the 
able  heads  and  very  unsparing  hands,  of,  as  they 
Bay  themselves,  many  opposing  mathematicians, 
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arithmeticians,  doctors,  and  engineers,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil ;  and  every  assailable  point,  even 
down   to   an   unimportant   printing    error,    has^  I 
it  may  be  hoped  and  cspected,  been  discovered  I 
ere  this,  and  made  the  moat  of. 

So  material  has  the  author  considered  these 
involuntary  co-operations  with  him  in  re\'ising  j 
his  pages,  correcting  hia  language,  and  freeing  j 
his  calculations  from  stray  errors, — that  he  has 
laboured  everywhere  to  give  to  such  critiques 
almost  aa  fuU  space  and  representation  as  to  hia 
own  views  of  the  same  cases.  Where  the  objec- 
tors have  gloried,  and  still  glory,  in  their  remarks, 
and  have  printed  them  publidy,  considering  them 
apparently  as  triumphant  representations  of  their 
side  of  the  question, — the  author  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  attach  their  names  to  their  writings,  and  ■ 
this  whether  he  agreed  or  whether  he  disagreed 
with  them  ;  but  where  the  critics  have  been  more 
doubtful  about  the  correctness  of  their  opinions, 
— and  he  has  himself  been  able  subsequently  to 
prove  them  in  error, — he  has  kept  back  the  name, 
but  employed  inverted  commas  on  the  words  used, 
in  order  to  indicate  that  such  opinions  arc  actu- 
ally floating  about  in  society  at  present. 
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There  will  thus  be  found,  the  author  trusts,  a 
ftdnesa  and  fairness  about  every  part  of  the  book, 
— which  will  be  approved  as  much  by  those  hold- 
ing opposite  opinions  to,  as  those  thinking  with, 
himself ;  while  the  reality  and  directness  of  its 
style  and  results,  are  only  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  practical  method  here  employed, 
for  investigating  a  subject  usually  rather  hazy 
when  treated  of  irom  the  literary  side  only. 
Many  points,  as  the  author  is  only  too  well 
aware, — and  points  quite  proper  to  be  discussed 
according  to  the  method  of  the  book, — are  touched 
on  too  shortly,  and  perhaps  superficially,  by  him. 
But  some  of  these  topics  have  been  fortunately 
taken  up  in  a  series  of  Appendices  (pp.  393-502), 
contributed  chiefly  by  a  few  very  earnest  inquirers 
into,  and  able  prosecutors  of,  that  paramount  pro- 
."blem,  the  antiquity  of  intellectual  man;  and  their 
thoroughly-searching  and  conscientious  labours 
in  the  cause,  it    is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  soon 
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EXl^LiNATION  OF  PLATE. 

The  Plate  which  forms  the  Frontispiece  is  intended  to 
I   show  the  riae  and  progress  of  ancient  architecture  in  many 
J  countries,  and  through  all  times  extending  from 
I   2500  B.C.  to  1500  A.D.     To  this  end,  the  first  column  on 
the  left  hand,  contiuns  a  scale    of  dates,  beginning  with 
the  earlieet  at  the  top,  and  ending  with  the  latest  at  the 
bottom ;  and  each  date  marked  in  this  column  is  supposed 
to  extend  transversely  or  horizontally  across  the  whole  table. 
In  the  successive  vertical  parallel  columns  extending  to- 
wards the  right,  from  the  date  column,  the  amount  of  archi- 
tectore  existing  in  the  world  is  shown  hy  the  amount  of 
I  black  markings  in  the  said  columns.     The  date  of  such 
I  architecture  is  ascertained  by  reading  off  its  level  on  the 
I  wale  of  dates  in  the  left-hand  column ;  and  its  geographical 
1   position  by  looking  to  the  title  at  the  head  of  the  column 
[  where  such  black  marking  may  occur. 

Example  1. 

In  the  4th  column  (first  half)  of '  Localities,'  a  maximum 
I  breadth  of  black  marking  appears  very  decidedly  at  one 
t  point.     The  level  of  that  point  on  the  left-hand  Time  scale 

'  1000  B.C. ;'  while  the  name  at  the  top  of  its  own  part 
I  of  the  column  is  '  Palestine.'  Hence  the  majomum  indi- 
I  cst«d,  refers  to  tho  buildings  carried  on  by  King  Solomon. 


Example  2. 
In  the  7th  Locality  column,  under  head  of  North  India, 
bihe  higher  part  of  the  black  marking  is  in  thin  dots  only. 
h 


xviii  Explanation  of  Plate. 

That  is  to  indicate  that  the  traces  of  ancient  architecture 
there,  rest  only  on  tradition,  long  subsequent  literary  re- 
cords, and  other  uncertain  data.  Where  the  line  of  dots 
swells  out  into  a  black  line  or  band, — there  are  absolute, 
material,  and  still  existing  proofs  to  refer  ta 

Example  3. 

In  the  2d  Locality  column,  under  head  5,  or  Assyria, 
the  black  band  which  begins  at  the  top  gradually  from  a 
point,  near  2000  B.C, — ends  suddenly  near  600  B.C.,  in 
order  to  denote  the  total  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
termination  of  the  Assyrian  empire  at  that  time. 

Example  4. 

In  the  1st  Locality  column,  under  1,  or  *  Great  Pyramid 
and  Memphis,' — ^the  black  marking  begins  at  once  very 
broadly,  and  decreases  as  it  descends,  through  long  periods 
of  time.  That  is  to  indicate  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  Great  Pyramid  appears  on  the  scene  of  the  world's 
history ;  the  highest  of  all  buildings  ever  erected,  even  up 
to  the  present  time, — one  of  the  best  constructed  too ;  and 
without  any  certainly  known  or  worthy  predecessors  in 
stone  architecture ;  while  its  successors  gradually  dwindled 
down  both  in  size  and  quality  of  composition. 


MENE,   MENE,   TEKEL,   UPHARSIN, 


mjMBER,  NUMBER,  WEIGHT,  DIYISION. 
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CHAPTEK   1.       ■.=  . 

"OFTHB  CONTEMPORAItY  METHOD  OF  INQCiRti-ipTO 

THK  ANTIQUITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  MAN. 

Not  seldom  has  it  been  remarked,  that  tiie 
longer  man  lives  upon  the  earth,  and  the  moro 
the  ground  grows  ancient  beneath  his  feet, — 
so  much  the  more  does  he  desire  to  become 
acquainted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  the  history  of 

I  the  first  of  hia  species. 

Nor  have  hia  earnest  desires  in  this  direction 

I  been  altogether  ungratified ;  for,  notwithstanding 
that  the  immense  abyss  of  time  which  separates 
any  existing,  from  the  primitive,  race  of  mankind, 
is  perpetually  widening, — yet  the  fact  is  certain, 
that  much  more  ia  known  now,  and  coming  to  be 

1  known  year  after  year,  concerning  the  eaily  days 
of  the  earth  and  its  first  intelligent  inhabitants, — 
than  daring  many  centuries  and  even  tens  of  cen- 
turies that  have  preceded  ua. 

This  successful  example  of  hoping  against  hope. 


2  Gontempofui'y  Method  of  Inquiry     [cH,  1. 

and  succeeding  to  overcome  even  apparent  im- 
I  possibilities,  is  with  little  doubt  due  to  the  general 
advance  of  modem  science,  to  the  adoption  of 
I  sure  methods  ^f-reaearch,  safe  principles  of  philo- 
sophizing, "aa^  especially  to  a  more  accurate 
knowledgo.-bf  nature,    '  in  number,  weight,  and 


I 


Tp  such  things  certainly  is  more  particularly  due 
.•1lE[W  increased  call — which  has  been  so  extensively 
-.  «xperieaced  of  late — for  renewed  examinations 
"  into  old  traditions  and  even  long  established 
beliefs.  "WTiile  we  aU  know,  that  such  examina- 
tions have  not  seldom  resulted  in  freeing  the 
necessary  history  of  the  world,  from  a  vast  amount 
of  classical  fables,  and  legends  of  romance,  very 
difficult  to  believe  in.  They  seem  to  have  estab- 
lished also,  the  generally  sound  principle, — that 
no  manjs  much  to  be  trusted  when  he  is  writing 
about  any  other  than,  either  his  own  times,  or 
those  of  which  he  haa  contemporary  informa- 
tion. Or  again,  as  some  eminent  Continental 
philosophers  have  phrased  it, — '  the  history  of  no 
'  country  can  be  securely  carried  back,  much 
'  beyond  the  date  of  its  earliest  contemporary 
'  monumeDts.' 
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CH.  1.]     into  Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man.        3 

This  is  the  expressed  opinion  of,  amongst  others, 
the  eradite  Dr.  R.  Lepsius ;  and  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  accuse  him  of  want  of  scholastic  power  to 
appreciate  the  letter,  or  spirit,  of  any  classical 
author  who  has  written  on  primitive  times  ;  while 
his  more  impetuous  friend,  the  late  Baron  Bun- 
sen,  after  wading  deeply  through  many  such  old 
historians,  exclaimed  bluntly — 'but  now  it  is 
'  high  time  that  we  should  leave  all  this  chaff, 
'and  turn  to  the  monuments;'  i.e.,  to  things 
contemporary  in  their  origin  with  the  ancient 
events  he  was  investigating. 


BuildingB  almost  the  nole  availahle     [cH. ! 
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BUILDINGS  ALMOST  THE  SOLE  AVAILABLE  COyTSM- 
FORART  MONUMENTS. 

Now,    when   we    look   around  for    any    andi'l 
contemporary  remains  of   the  earliest   possible 
ages, — it   is  not  boolis^or  roUa._of .  writing(_^ut 
something  more  or  less  in  the  shape  of  hold- 
ings, which  answer  to  our  call. 

No  doubt  Hindoos  may  boast  of  the   20,000 

I  years  of  age  of  some  of  their  sacred  hymns,  and 

I  Egyptians  of  the  30,000  years  of  their  books  of 

Hermes ;   but  they   camiot  show  contemporary 

copies  either  of  that  time  or  of  its  mere  twentieth 

part    Yet  are  there^ildingsm  the  world,  still 

standing  open  to  examination,  which  were  erected 

several  thousand  years  before  any  known  copy 

I  of  any  of  those  books  was  transcribed. 

Ancient  buildings,  then,  if  they  still  exist  at 
all,  have  both  antiquity  and  contemporaneous- 


I 
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ness  extreme,  on  their  side.  But,  seeing  that  our 
I  title  restricts  U3  to  the  antiquity  of  intellectual 
I  man, — do  they  (these  ancient  buildings)  possess 
I  also  legible  traces  of  mind,  and  proofs  of  true 
I  intellect  ? 

Several  writers,  whose  studies  have  been  much 
in  that  direction,  seem  now  inclined  to  answer 
aflSrmatively  ;  at  least  for  all  the  oldest  instances. 
And  one  of  these  very  advancing  students,  an 
architect  by  profession,  and  personally  acquainted 
■with  the  grandest  expresaions  of  his  art,  through- 
out tkree-fourths  of  the  habitable  globe, — has 
particularized  in  forcible  language  why  and 
wherefore  this  most  important  science  of  ancient 
buildings,  or  to  him  archcEology — has  not  been 
allowed  hitherto  all  that  importance  to  which 
he  thinks  '  it  is  undoubtedly  entitled.' 

'  We  live,'  says  he,  '  in  an  age  when  all  art  (at  least  build- 
'  ing  art)  is  a  chaos  of  copying  and  confuBion  ;  ve  arc  dailj 
'  roaaquerading  in  the  costume  of  every  nation  of  tbo  earth, 
'  ancient  and  modern,  and  are  unablD  to  realize  that  these 
'  dressca  in  trhich  we  deck  ourselves  were  odcq  realities. 
'  Because  architecture,  since  the  Reformation  in  the  eixleenth 
'  oentory,  has  in  Europe  been  a  mere  liortus  siccus  of  dried 
'  specimens  of  the  aria  of  all  countries  and  aU  ages,  we  cannot 
'  feel  that,  before  that  time,  art  was  earnest  and  progres- 
'  sive  ;  and  that  men  did  what  they  felt  to  be  most  appropri- 
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ttte,  bj  the  same  process  by  ntiicb  nature  works.  We  do 
not  therefore  peroeive  that,  though  in  an  infinitely  lower 
grade,  we  may  reason  of  the  works  of  man  before  a  given 
date,  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  can  reason  of 
those  of  nature. — When  this  great  fact  is  once  recognised — 
and  it  is  indisputable — ArohEcology  and  Palseontology  take 
their  places  side  by  side,  as  the  guiding  and  vivifying  ele- 
ments in  the  sister  sciences  of  Ethnology  and  Geology ; 
and  ^ve  to  each  of  these  a  value  they  could  never  otherwiM 
attun.'  < 

The  same  writer  then  explains  more  precisely, 
thus— 
'Almost  all  men  who  have    hitherto  written  on  then 

(primeval  history)  subjects,  have  derived  their  information 
from  Greek  and  Roman  texts ;  but,  if  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  these  do  not  suffice.  The  classic  authors  were 
very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations 
who  preceded  or  surroundod  them ;  they  knew  very  little  of 
the  archteology  of  their  own  countries,  and  less  of  their 
ethnography.  So  long,  therefore,  as  our  researches  aro 
confined  to  what  they  had  writteQ,  many  important  problems 
remain  unsolved,  and  must  ever  remain  as  unsolvable  aa 
they  have  hitherto  proved.' 

As  a  remedy  therefore  for  so  hopeless  a  state 
of  things,  that  writer  urges  what  he  calls  'the 
'  lithic,'  or  the  early  contemporary  building 
method  of  investigation  ;  and  protests  of  it  that — 

*  A  History  of  Architecture  in  all  Countries,  from  the  EarHett 
Tiinei  to  the  Prttatt  Day.  By  James  Fergusaon,  Esq.,  F.Jt.S.  Lod- 
don,  186S. 
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Wliea  properly  studied  uid  nnderstood,  there  is  no  lan- 
go&ge  8o  clear,  or  whose  testimonj  is  bo  nndonbted.  aa  tlirt 
of  tboEe  petrified  ILou^hts  and  feeli^iwhich  early  men  h«TB 

'  left  cn^VeJ  on 'fEe" walls  of  their  temples,  or  buried  with 
tiiem  m  tde  cbamtera  of  their  tomts.  tTDconacionaly  ex- 
pressed, but  tmperishab!;  written,  the;  are  there  to  this 
hour.  And  no  one  who  can  tran^le  {hem,  can  for  one 
moment  doubt,  but  that  they  ari3__tbe  best,  and  frequently 

'  the  only,  records  that  remain  of  bygoneraeea." 

With  these  veiy  elevated  views  of  his  profe^- 
sioD,  Mr,  Fergusson  has  examined  ahnost  all  the 
existing  remains  of  architecture^  and  with  a  Bfuc- 
ceas  and  discrimination  which  leave  very  little 
indeed  to  be  added  hj  any  one  else.  In  fact, 
hardly  anything  more  could  have  been  desired, 
had  that  excellent  artistic  and  thoroughly  profes- 
sional architectural  writer,  only  been,  on  certain 
occaaons,  more  widely  scientific 

Some  attempt,  therefore,  to  supply  this  omis- 
sion at  one  point — and  only  for  the  beginning  of 
that  vast  stock  of  important  data,  belonging  to 
many  ages,  which,  both  his  admirable  industry  has 
collected  together,  and  his  method  and  acumen 
have  marshalled  into  a  clearness  of  order  never 
presented  before — is  all  that  I  now  propose  to 
venture  upon  ; — the  first  collateral  branch  of  in- 
quiry referred  to,  being  the  astronomical 
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ASTRONOMY,  TEE  FIRST  PHOBLEM  TO  BE  GBAPPLR1>.^ 
WITH,  IN  ANCIENT  BUILDINGS  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  statement  was 
put  forward  very  confidently '  in  one  of  the 
larger  class  of  quarterly  reviews,  to  the  effect 
that^ 

'  Pyramidal  piles  of  earth  and  stono  are  the  peculiar  marki 
'  by  which  we  may  discover  the  ailea  of  the  earliest  settle- 
'  meats  of  maukiad.     The  idea  of  such  piles  first  appeared  in 

I'  the  valley  of  tha  Euphrates,  and  culminated  in  the  valley  of 
'       '  the  Nile.' 
This  is  remarkable  enough  as  an  assertion,  and 
most  extensive  in  its  range.     But  the  author  adds 
still  further,  and  more  remarkably  — 
'  WTiatever  their  forms,  or  wherever  situated,  in  Asia  or 
'  Africa,  one  condition  is  common  to   them  all ;   ^^tfffl^T 
--ijBJinarily  fin*  astronomical  i^MerTfttorieB,  the  sides  of  eaoh 
'  accurately  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points.' 


« 


1   The  Edinlmrgh  {by  nltme,   though  published  in  London) 
April  1867  ;  in  an  article  apon  'American  Antiquities.' 
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The  inteDtion  implied  above,  may  well  be  put 
on  one  ade  jast  now,  while  we  examine  into  the 
condition  asserted  to  exist ;  for  that  is  decidedly 
the  first  point  to  be  proved,  before  anything  else 
can  be  entered  upon  safely.  And  such  condition 
— as  to  the  correct  astronomical  direction  of  the 
walls  or  foundations  of  a  building — is  precisely 
one  of  the  facte  which  can  be  determined  much 
more  easily  and  accnrately  in  the  present  day, 
than  it  could  be,  or  have  been,  in  the  times  of 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  or  their 
many  followers. 

Without  therefore  at  this  time  subscribing  in 
any  degree  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  essayist, 
— let  us  cany  his  asserted  astronomical  law,  or 
condition,  of  ancient  buildings  along  with  us ; 
and  use  it  as  a  proposition  to  be  tested, — while 
we  glance  over  a  general  arrangement  and  classi- 
fication of  the  several  structures  themselves  ;  tak- 
ing first,  whatever  may  be  more  or  less  strictly 
included  within  the  domain  of  Architecture. 
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^^r  Lower  Egyptian  Pyramids. 

^f  After  travelling  over  the  whole  extent  of  his 

H  important  and  varied  subject,  and  even  attempt- 

H  ing  by  its  means  some  special  excursions  into  the 

H  characteristic  differences  of  primitive  races  and 

H  supposed  varieties  of   mankind,  Mr.  Fergusson 

H  gives  it  as  the  settled  result,  of  all  impartial  and 

H  practical  investigation  from  his  professional  point 

^  of  view,  that, — ^do  what  we  like,  or  '  stretch  the 

'  history  of  architecture  how  we  will, — we  cannot 

'  get  beyond  the  epoch  of  the  Pyramid  builders ' 

"-y  I  (of  Lower  Egypt). 

\^  With  those  Pyramids,  therefore,  as  the  earliest 

\      I  remaining  buildings  of  the  whole  eartV  be  begins 

\       I  ^  'The   earliest  linown   architecture,  the  PyramiJa  of_the  4th 


Dpiarty,  eibibit 
DunoEeat  finUh.' 


^ _Sl  ^°f*i_  '""f"'*^'! "    and  ot  tlie 

■Sj/Hopsii  of  Britiah  Mtaeum,  60tb  edllamT" 
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hia  most  philosophic    and  vividly  ethnographic 
hbtory  of  architecture.    Nor  doea  he  stand  alone 
I  such  a  view  ;  for,  with  all  the  great  Egypto- 
logical scholars  of  modem  times, — Lcpsius,  Bun- 
sen,  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Osbum,  Mariette  Bey, 
Eenan,   KawUnson,  Lesueur,   and  many  others, 
—Egypt  is  held  to   be  the  most  ancient  civil- 
ized   country    with    monuments    still     existing. 
'''^ypt^'-ncj^Baron  BuDBen,  'ia  the  monumental 
'  ]and  of  the  earth,   as   the  Egyptians  are  the 
jUmdOameQtal  people  of  history.'    The  first  and 
the  earliest  of  all  architectural  nations,  and  living 
in  a  climate  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country 
for  preserving  material  fabrics  once  erected,  its 
^^      monuments  are,  therefore,  remarkable  storehouses 
^fe    of  contemporary  records    of   early    time ;    and, 
^B    of  all  those  monuments,  the  Pyramids  represent 
^H     ^^P^'^  most  ancient  days  of  human  life  and  toil. 
^M         The  absolute  dates  for  those  very  early  times, 
^B     as  given  by  the  several  Egyptological   authors, 
^H    are  indeed  often  at  variance  amongst  themselves ; 
^M    but  they  agree  well  in  their  relative  chronologies, 
^M    and  assign,  therefore,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
^M    to  all  other  practically  known  buildings  in  Egypt, 
^H    and  even  in  every  other  part   of  the  world,   a 

^m d ^ 
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lower  date  tlian  they  attribute  to  the  chief  of  1 
those  wonderful  pyramidal  remains,  which  aro  I 
still  found  in  remarkable  preservation  on  ths  J 
Lower  Nile  Valley,  On  a  very  small  part  of  it 
too  ;  for  they  are  all  confined  to  ita  western  desert 
flank,  and  within  the  latitudes  of  30°  3',  and  ] 
29°  \T,  north. 

How  then  do  these  most  ancient  of  all  existing  | 
buildings, — and  which  we  have  here  in  an  isolated  1 
and  easily  accessible  group, — correspond  to  the  | 
proposed  astronomical  law  ? 

A  simple  question  ;  and  yet,  before  entering 
upon  its  answer,  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  set 
in  order  our  ideas,  touching  both  the  pervading 
shape,  and  general  appearance,  of  the  buildings 
concerned.  J 


Figure  of  the  Pyramids. 

Of  all  mathematical  solid  figures,  few  are  so 
easily  defined  as  '  a  Pyramid  ;'  while,  of  all 
human  buildings,  none  have  ever  been  erected 
so  extremely  near  to  being  exact  representations 
of  a  pure  geometrical  idea,  and  of  nothing  else, 
aa  '  the  Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt.' 

But  there  are  varieties  among  the  PjTamids  of 
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M^KBitxB ;  and  all  the  ^ypuan  practical 
Eteeiit  (me  of  these  varictk«  only, 
▼ix.,  that  possessii^  a  square  baetx  Equally 
would  titey  have  been  'Fynunids,'  bad  their  basoa 
posseaeed  three,  five,  six,  or  any  other  number  of 
sides ;  but  four  was  cliosen,  and  is  rejvatod 
unerringly  in  every  known  case. 

The  sloping  faces  or  flanks  of  such  a  Pj-ramid, 
will  next  be  equal  in  number  to  the  sides  or  ctlgea 
of  its  base ;  and  iu  form,  will  lie  flat  or  plauo 
triangles,  fastened  broadly  on  to  the  ba(w-sido« 
below,  and  meeting  together,  with  their  ujiper 
acute  angles,  or  vertices,  ui  a  point  hIwvo.  'V\u'hg 
triangular  faces  may  be  of  itiiy  degree  of  acutj.'- 
ness  or  obtuacness  towards  their  summit,  accord- 
ing to  the  desired  height  of  the  Pyramid,  propor- 
tioned to  its  breadth  of  base ;  but  every  hucIi 
sloping  flank  in  one  Pyramid,  must  bo  cluHcly 
similar^  to  its  fellows ;  just  as  it  is  also  necesHiiry, 
that  the  lengths  of  the  several  Hides  of  the  bane 
should  be  equal,  and  the  said  liose  decently  flat. 

Theory  further  requires,  that  a  Pyramid  hIiuII 
be  ft  solid  figure  ;  and  the  early  Egyptian  arclii- 

'  TIieoTy,  indeed,  iiinrta  on  aliMliitH  uxairtnoMi,  l>ut  pr>ctlo*  niaat 
tie  content  when  the  error  o[  coutruction  iLum  not  unouiit  to  mort 
tlwa  a  mull  proportion  of  tbe  whole. 


H  itects  so    far   complied  with    the   demand,  that,  ^H 
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tects  so  far  complied  with  the  demand,  that,  1 
although  some  of  their  Pyramids  are  the  largest  1 
.building  in  t^  world,  theironlyJiQUow  intern^  j 
ipaces  are  two  or  three  small  jooma  ;  and  certain  j 
arrow  passages  of  access, — so  low  that  they  can  1 
only  be  entered  by  men  in  a  stooping  posture. 

These  very  limitcil  hnllnw  spanr-;,  ilo  not  form 
much  more  than  oiii'  f)ioii-;aniItli  part  of  the  wnole 
maas^  all  the  rest  uf  which  is  built  soUd  with  ' 
stones  regularly  squarcil  iunl  laiil  in  cement ;  ot  | 
with  bricks,  and  then  usually  cased  in  stone,— stone, 
too,  of  a  very  fine  order ;  and, — except  when  par- 
tially of  red  granite, — white,  compact,  admirably 
wofEed,  true  at  the  joints,  and  planed  down  or 
.  ground  ■fisttnrffie' surface,  with  astonishing  success. 

TEIsi'then,  was  the  pristine  appearance  of  the 
earlier    Egyptian   Pyramids  ;   viz;,   Bqiiare-banwi* 
below,  pointed  above,  and  triangularly  fiat-sided  ; 
fair  and   bright  to   behold,  like  a  snow-capped 
mountain  peak  shaped  in  a  crystalline  mould. 

ITime,  however,  has  worked  many  changes  with 
them ;    lightning   has   split  the   tops   of  some ; 

'  Id  all  ordinary  architecture,  both  acciont  and  modeni, — every- 
thing large,  in  fact,  but  the  Fyramida, — the  hollow,  vastly  exceed 
in  balk  the  solid,  parts ;  the  latter  only  Eorming,  especially  ia  receot 
timai,  ft  thin  and  too  perishable  ahelL 
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ll  earthquakes  at  one  age,'  and  at  another  the  de- 

■  atroying  hand   of  man,  during   many  lahorious 

Kycars,  have  pulled  off  the  fine  casing  from  others  ; 

ftiiid  those  built  originally  of  brick,  though  by  no 

Umeans  the  oldest  of  the  series,  have  fallen  down 

into  round-topped  mouldering  heaps.    But  in  all 

these  instances,  the  very  ruins  of  the  upper  part 

have  been  the  direct  means  of  preserving  both 

the  bases  and  the  beginning  of  the  sloping,  and 

triangular,  sides ;  eo  that  a  moderate  amount  of 

excavation  now,  often  reveals  at  once  the  original 

fiducial  points  of  commencement ;   and  enables 

OS,  besides  recovering  the  primeval  ^^wre  of  the 

monument  as  above,  to  study  its  astronomical 

emplacement, — our  question  of  page   8,  so  long 

delayed. 

Astronomical  Emplacement. 

Already  it  will  be  seen  that  the  characteristic, 
four  sides  of  the  Lower  I^yptian  Pyramids'  bases 
make  them  suitable  to  being  tested  by,  or  upon, 

I  In  the  yemr  908  J.D,,  seveotj'-cighl  jekn  after  Al  Munoon'* 
forcible  enuvice  into  the  Great  Pyrunid.  Egypt  tu  vkited  wTth 
•oaerere  '>  temp«<t  and  earthquake^'  as  to  form  tlie  chief  faiitorical 
event  of  the  time,  anJ  not  imjirobablj'  to  have  asnit«d 
doTD  the  Dutiide  cauiig>itoDca  from  nuDj  of  the  Pyiamida. 

8m  al»o  L\ft  and  Work  by  the  aotbtfr,  toL  ii.  p.  1 01 


bringiDg  ^^J 
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the  four  cardinal  points.  And  if  it  now  again  be 
inquired,  how  they  suit  the  asserted  law  of  these 
sides  being  directed  accurately  on  those  natural 
and  geographical  points  or  directiona,  the  first 
general  answer  ia,  '  remarkably  well.'  For,  with  a 
single  exception,  aU  these  Pyraniids  are  described 
and  stated,  by  nearly  every  scientific  traveller 
who  has  visited  them  within  the  present  century, 
to  be  aa  truly  oriented  (as  to  their  sides,  upon  the 
cardinal  points)  aa  the  respective  modem  en- 
gravers employed  by  these  travellers  have  been 
able  to  represent  them  on  paper. 

This  illustration,  indeed,  must  not  be  taken  in 
the  present  day  as  a  proof  of  perfect  accuracy, 
though  it  indicates  a  probability  of  the  errors 
being  small.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
p3Tamid,  which  for  other  reasons  is  generally 
considered  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the  oldest 
of  all, — I  can  say  from  my  own  express  astro- 
nomical observations  upon  it,  that  the  errors  of 
its  eastern  and  northern,  if  not  also  its  western 
and  southern,  base-sides,  are  under  5  minutes  of 
angle;'  a  smaller  quantity  than  most  engravers' 

■  8m  Life  and  Wort  at  tht  Ortal  Pyramid,  voL  i.  p.  648  ;  •■oL 
ii.  p.  196  ;  Md  vol.  iii.  p.  107- 
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plans  are  capable  of  showing.  Less  too  is  this, 
than  one-third  part  of  the  error  committed  in 
the  astronomical  emplacement  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated European  observatory  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  middle  ages ;  viz.,  the  palatial  structure 
of  Tycho  Brabe  at  Uranibourg  ;  and  not  inten- 
tionally approached  by  any  other  known  building, 
through  3700  years  downwards,  from  the  Great 
Pyramid's  date  of  foundation. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  Pyramids,  not  having  been 
eiainined  with  the  same  accuracy,  neither  as  to 
seeking  out  the  original  fiducial  markings,  and 
comer-sockets,  of  the  boilders,  nor  with  the  same 
power  of  astronomical  instrumentalism, — \ve  can- 
not asfflgn  to  them,  unquestioned,  the  same  full 
amount  of  exceeding  excellence  in  a  difficult 
Bcientiiic  feature.  From  some  partial  measure- 
ments, indeed,  of  my  own,  on  the  second  Pyramid, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  it  is  not  far  from  as 
accurate  as  the  Great  Pyramid ;  while  we  may 
not  improbably,  but  in  a  more  distant  degree, 
conclude  that  the  third  and  other  smaller  Pyra- 
mids, though  evidently  built  with  less  pains  and 
skill,  and  more  attention  to  the  ornament  of 
colour  and  costly  material,  than  the  Great  Pyra- 
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raid, — are  yet  of  the  same  school ;  followers, 
though  in  a  most  humble  degree,  of  their  mighty, 
but  plain  and  Bcientific  prototype. 

All  the  above  Pyramida,  are  those  which  form 
the  well-known  group  of  Jeezeh,  in  a  mean  lati- 
tude of  29^9'.  But  if  we  visit  the  other  groups 
further  aouth,  although  there  is  still  a  family 
resemblance,— all  square-based  P}Tamids,  and  all 
Bet  with  their  sides  approximately  directed  to 
the  cardinal  points, — yet  their  variations  from 
the  angular  slope  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
from  its  materials  of  construction, — go  on  con- 
tinually increasing ;  while  one,  at  least,  of  their 
number,  the  so-called  Great  Pyramid  of  Sakkara' 
is  reported  by  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring  to 
be  no  less  than  4°  35'^  from  the  cardinal-point 
direction. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  any  others  are  quite 
BO  far  from  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  example 
of  the  Great  PjTamid,  as    this    one.      But   the 

•  Ttifl  Pyramid,  for  Bome  time  thought,  on  account  of  its'minoua 
condition,  to  be  the  oldest  of  aU  the  Pyramidis  has  more  raccotlj' 
been  ahown  to  have  acquired  that  character  from  had  conatmctioa 
and  worae  material ;  and  to  be  conaiderably  more  recent  than  the 
Great  Pyramid,  or  that  of  Jeezeh ;  as  Dr.  LepsiuB  accordingly 
places  it,  in  the  folio  volumea  of  hia  Denkmaeltr. 

*  By  a  pare  miaprint,  the  quantity  is  givon^  Mr.  PergnBaou's 
pUte,  p.  90,  M  only  4'  35*.  >*' 
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Sakkara  case  is  nevertheless  a  luminous  example 
of  the  growing  neglect  with  which  following 
men  treated  the  higher  scientific  conditions.  For, 
while  Dr.  Lepaius  ia  very  confident  in  placing 
the  Great  Pyramid  as  the  oldest  monument  of 
Egypt,^  and  William  Osbum  successfully  shows 
that  from  that  Jeezeh  hill  point,  or  the  crown  of 
the  Delta  as  a  beginning,  the  early  progress  of 
Egyptian  agriculture  and  architecture  asceiided 
the  banks  of  the  Nile, — we  may,  in  an  approxi- 
late  manner,  conclude  every  Pyramid  more 
;ent,  in  proportion  as  it  lies  further  south  ; 
and  then  we  have  the  following  tabular  view  of 
never-ending  deviations  :* — 

'  See  p.  21  oEDr.  Lepiins'i  LeUa-i/rom  Egypt  in  1842,  and  1845. 
See  »1bo  Life  and  Wort  at  the  Qrtat  Pyramid,  vol  iii.  p.  364. 

*  Tliii  tkble  is  composed  almost  eotirely  from  the  data  procured 
by  Colooel  Howard  Vyie,  And  Mr  Perring;  and  published  by  the 
former  in  his  celebrated  voluinea  oa  tbe  Pyramids  of  Jeezeh. 

His  ftrst  •D-called  Pyramid,  or  that  of  Abou  Ronah,  in  lat.  H. 
3(f  3',  is  indeed  here  omitted.  Partly,  becanse  he  himself  states, 
'  tluit  no  part  of  the  eitemal  casing  ia  to  be  found ;  indeed,  the 
'  ^fice  was  not  p^>bably  ever  completed,  or  even  raised  to  a  con- 
*  aidersble  height ;  for  scarcely  any  materials,  and  very  little  rubbish 
'  are  to  be  seen,  although  the  situation  is  very  difficult  of  access. ' 
And  partly,  becaosa  bia  attempted  identiiication  of  the  site,  with 
that  of  the  Pyramid  ■famed  Cochomo  of  Ancient  Egypt,  has  been 
■ioce  displaced  by  LepsiuB  and  Osburn  m  favour  of  Sokkora. 
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DeiiiiLoa 
Dfildaof 
buernim 

1 

boriion. 

•wnlliial 
PoIdU. 

Biithh  Inchu 

Great  Pyri^iniil  of  <^eeze 

29"  sy 

51°  51 

9U2 

0°  4'  35' 

^H 

Second  of  do.        .     . 

29    59 

52    20 

8493    -j 

^H 

Third         „           .     . 

29    S8 

51      0 

4254 

U.bo^™^ 

Fourth       „            .     . 

29    68 

in  steps 

1230 

Do. 

Fifth      „        .   . 

29    68 

62°  15 

1749 

Do. 

Sixth         „           .     . 

29    68 

1230 

Do. 

Beventh    „            .     . 

29   69 

52°  10' 

2070 

Do. 

Eighth    ,.        .   . 

29    69 

52    10 

2070 

Do. 

Ninth         „           .     . 

29    69 

62    10 

1920 

Do. 

Zouyet  el  Arrian, 

29    67 

ruined 

3600 

Do. 

^M 

Fjfmmid   of    R«egah] 

I 

(with      a      granite  f 
basement  at  aaglc  ( 

29    66 

62°    ff 

1480 

Do. 

of  75°  201,    ■     ■     -1 

i 

Northern  Pyramid  of  ] 
Abooseer.     ... 

29    54 

51    43 

3084 

Do. 

1 

Middle  Pyramid  trow  | 

29    54 

61  (!) 

32SS 

Do. 

1 

Great    Pyramid, 

29    54 

52    (!) 

4312 

Do. 

Pyramid  2  at  Sakkara, 

29    53 

52    (I) 

4775 

Do. 

Great  Pyramid  of  Sak-I 

kora  (the  base  of 

|S?| 

^B 

this     Pyramid     is 

29   53 

73'30' 

4°  35'  0* 

larger  from  E.  to  w. 

(in  step.) 

than  from  a.  to  8. 

1 

Pyramids  4,  5,  6,  7, ' 
8,and9,atSokkar». 

39    63 

roinons 

3000  (!) 

n^iT 

29    63 

tteps  (?) 

3708 

Do. 

ft 

North  Brick  Pyramid 
of  Dashoor,       .     . 

29    49 

61°  20' 

420O 

Do. 

■ 

North  Stone  Pyramid 
ofDaahoor,        .     . 

29   49 

43    36 

S633 

Do. 

South  Stone  Pyramid , 

1 

of     Daahoor;     thel, 
upper    half  flatter  ( 

29   48 

154      6 
)43    59 

j   7400 

Do. 

than  lower.  .     .     .  ) 

1 

Sonth  Brick  Pyramid  1 
of  Dashoor,       .     .  J 

29    48 

57   20 

4110 

Do. 

29    38 

ruinous 

5000  (!) 

Do. 

1 

Pyramid  otMeydoom, 

29    27 

74=  10' 
(in  cliffa 

(I) 

Do. 

^ 

Pyramid  of  Dlahoon, 

29    17 

4320 

Do. 

m. 

_J 

Variatiofis  with  Time. 

To  the  particulars  given  above  we  might  add, 
itiiat  almost  from  the  first,  or  the  Great  Pyramid 
Kitself,  a  desire  to  introduce  ornaments,  foreign  to 
rthe  mathematical  theory,  appears;  so   that  the 
second  Pyramid  has  a  thin  red-granite  basement- 
course,  and  the  third  Pyramid  has  a  similar  richly 
coloured  granite  casing,  mounting  a  long  way 
up  its  slopes,'     On  the  east  side  of  the  second 
Pyramid,  too,  but  much  removed  from  it,  stands 
a  peculiar  kind  of  temple.     On  the  same  side  of 
■  the  third  Pyramid  stands  something  of  a  similar 
Bkind,  better  preserved,  and  Dot  so  far  off.    And 
■with  some  of  the  southern  Pyramids,  similar  hol- 
■low  temples  are  brought  much  closer  up  to  their 
FKspcctive  Pyramids — perhaps  into  contact,  and 
on  their  north  as  well  as  east  side^  and  hare 
more  or  less  painted  and  decorated.  interiot& 

WhUe  again  the  Great  Pyramid  enters  only  at 
the  Bovtk  side,  and  that  flank  i&  confibituted  gcne- 


'  The  originKl  tliird  Pyramid,  as  I  believe,  first  abown  by  Boron 
Bunseii  apon  Colonel  H.  Vyee's  ood  Mr.  Perring's  drawings,  was 
mlargcd  tubaequently,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Lepsiun,  very  longsub- 

^UMjueDtly,  to  iti  first  bailding.     Whatever,  tberefore,  wc  now  aeo 

^Blwtaide,  belongs  to  tbu  Inter  age. 
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rally  the  entrance  aide  of  all  the  Pyramids,  there 
are  some  later  ones  which  enter  from  two  or 
more  sides,  and  have  very  conflicting  suites  of 
apartments  within.  Used,  indeed,  they  always 
were,  more  or  leas  aa  tombs,  and  probably  royal 
ones:  but  not  according  to  the  principles  origi- 
nally set  forth  in  the  first  of  these  most  pecu- 
liar geometrical  buildings. 

Hence  then  this  most  remarkable  line  of  square- 
based,  but  symmetrically  triangular-sided,  Pyra- 
mids of  Lower  Egypt,  after  having  begun  most 
successfully  with  an  example,  wherein  (as  we  slmll 
hope  to  show  presently)  both  its  shape,  size,  and 
astronomical  emplacement  include  important  data 
of  science,  pure  as  well  as  appHed, — this  line  of 
imitations  fell  wofully  away  afterwards,  from  all 
such  high  and  characteristic  ends  and  aims.  In- 
deed, it  would  appear  by  the  enduring  facts  of 
their  successive  constructions,  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  must  have  writhed  under  and  resisted, 
much  more  than  have  willingly  and  spontane- 
ously cultivated,  the  idea  of  their  primitive  most 
mathematical  Great  Pyramid  ;  wherever  that  idea 
was  originally  obtained  from,  or  whatever  pur- 
pose it  was  first  invented  for  and  ordered  to  be 


» 


constructed  to  subserve,  on  so  enormous  a  scale, 
as  well  as  in  so  enduring  a  manner. 

Occasionally,  as  the  facts  indicate,  the  people 
worked  themselves  up  into  some  amount  of  en- 
thusiasm, or  were  flogged  into  harder  labour  by 
a  more  than  usually  despotic  king,  so  as  to  build 
rather  a  bigger  Pyramid  for  the  said  monarch's 
future  more  glorious  entombment,  than  their  last 
architectural  performances.  But  these  were  mere 
dry  revivals,  which  brought  out  no  new  thoughts, 
while  allowing  many  of  the  old  ones  to  perish. 
After  a  few  such  spasmodic  flashes,  therefore,  at 
separate,  distant  intervals,  the  light  of  practical 
PjTramid-building,  as  any  vital  influence,  went 
out  for  ever  to  that  land  and  that  people.  Their 
Pyramids  had  become,  through  several  centuries, 
continually  smaller  and  less  perfect,  even  construc- 
tively and  mechanically ;  while  they  had  entirely 
kst  every  trace  of  science  symbolized  for  distant 
posterity.  Then  the  sons  of  Mizraim  left  off 
building  Pyramids  altogether,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  an  entirely  different  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Nor  did  they  ever  return  to  the  Pyra- 
mid idea,  though  they  had  the  most  splendid 
pmod  of  their  empire,  to  be,  in  wealth,  extent 
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of  population,  and  showy  architecture,  still  before 
them. 

Bates  of  Egyptian  Pyramid-Building. 

The  period,  then,  during  which  this  Btrange 
light  of  Pyramid-building  shone  on  Egypt,  was 
limited,  and  rather  sharply  defined  in  the  history 
of  that  country. 

Beginning  with  a  most  grand  example, — or 
perhaps  with  one  or  two  imperfect  attempts  pre- 
liminary to  that  triumph  of  art  and  early  science 
'  the  Great  Pyramid,'  (though  that  will  be  a  point 
for  elucidation  in  the  subsequent  portion  of  our 
book) ;  and  then,  after  a  period  during  which 
every  succeeding  monarch  imitated  his  prede- 
cessor in  building  a  Pyramid, — -sometimes  lazUy, 
sometimes  energetically,  never  wisely, — after  such 
a  period,  pretty  active  for  a  time,  but  always 
with  a  downward  tendency, — then  came  the  last 
puny,  despised  example ;  after  which  Egyptians 
washed  their  hands  of  the  art,  and  acted  as 
though  they  would  have  the  world  believe,  that 
through  all  their  history  they  never  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the,  to  them,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  accursed  thing  of  Pyramid-building. 


» 
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The  date  of  both  that  most  noteworthy  begin- 
sing  and  peculiar  ending  in  Coptic  architecture, 
Mr.  FergTiason  would  place  between  390O  b.c.  and 
2600  B.C. ;  Lesueur,  Rcnan,  etc.,  between  5400 
B.C.  and  40O0  ac. ;  Lepsius,  nearly  as  Fergusson ; 
Gardner  Wilkinson  and  Rawlinson,  between  2500 
B.C.  and  2200  B.c.  But  William  Osburu'  places 
it  between  2300  RC.  and  1900  b.c.  ;  and  as  his 
dates  are  sustained  by  astronomical  deductions 
begun  by  Sir  John  Hcrschel  and  continued  by 
myaeli",* — from  what  may  truly  be  called,  in  Mr. 
Fergusson'a  own  words,  '  the  very  petrified 
'  thoughts,  feelings,  and  intentions  of  the  Great 
'  Pyramid  builders '  when  employed  thereon,  as 
a  contemporary  monument, — of  course  I  shall 
adhere  to  Mr.  Osbum's  numbers ;  which  are  be- 
flides,  the  result  of  a  very  rigid  and  thorough 
examination  of  all  specially  hieroglyphic  and 
Egyptologic  data. 

Two  remarks  further,  however,  may  be  advis- 
able here,  before  descending  the  stream  of  time 
to  see  what  the  Egyptians  took  to  building,  after 
they  deserted  the  Pyramids. 


i  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  voL  iii.  pp,  21G-209. 


The  Jtrst  such  remark,  is — seeing  that  the  enor- 
mous differences  of  dates  among  the  Egj-pto- 
logists  are  chiefly  due  to  some  sort  of  stretching 
out,  more  or  less,  of  the  very  same  number  and 
order  of  positive  eventa,  so  as  to  occupy  more,  or 
fewer,  years ;  and  as  this  Procrustean  method 
prevails  increasingly  during  the  earlier  port  of 
Mizraite  history, — we  must  never  take  a  date 
from  one  of  those  modem  Egyptological  gentle- 
men, and  put  it  down  in  the  chronology  of  mi- 
other  of  them,  without  first  reducing  the  former's 
system  to  the  value  or  terms  of  the  latter.  For, 
without  such  a  necessary  reduction,  the  whole 
facta  of  kings  and  reigns  would  presently  be  dis- 
placed relatively/ ;  and  posterity  might  be  set  above 
their  ancestors,  with  the  most  disastrous  facility. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter,  therefore,  with  a 
tabular  view  of  the  first  twenty  Egy3>tian  dynas- 
ties, as  dated  by  the  several  Egyptological  autho- 
rities ;  hoping  to  supply  therein  a  simple  inspection 
method  of  making  the  correction  just  mentioni 
And  now  comes  our  second  word  of  advice. 

Though  there  are  at  present  such  large  disi 
pancies  amongst  the  Egyptologists,  they  follow 
some  sort  of  law  ;  and  there  is  a  science  binding 
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them  to  a  certain  extent  together,  and  making 
them  a  very  respectable  body  of  learned  men. 
Philosophers  they  are,  who  will  no  doubt  go 
working  on  and  on,  until  they  have  brought 
their  mutual  differences  within  a  smaller  com- 
paas,  and  have  much  improved  the  whole  world's 
knowledge  of  their  moat  peculiar  subject.  But  on  or 
near  their  confines  are  to  be  found  stray  geniuses, 
erratic  stara,  meteora  blazing  up  here  and  there 
anomalously  :  in  fact,  Egyptological  analogues  of 
anti-Newtonian  gravitation  men,  and  seekers  after 
perpetual  motion.  Of  and  against  all  such,  let  the 
earnest  student  be  forewarned  and  forearmed. 

One  of  these  solitaries,  who  has  written  much 
on  the  history  of  Egypt,  and,  when  touching  on 
her  periods  of  Roman  bondage,  very  socially  and 
pleasantly, — actually  makes  King  Suphis  of  the 
4th  dynasty  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  go  forth  from 
his  home  in  Memphis,  to  fight  against  kings  of 
the  12th  dynasty,  in  Thebes;  and  this  about  the 
year  1650  b.c.  ;  that  is,  at  a  date  long  after  the 
widely  removed  lives,  and  far  separated  deaths, 
of  both  elder  and  younger  monarchs ;  or  when 
they  could  certainly  do  no  harm  either  to  each 
other  or  to  their  respective  kingdoms. 
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Another  of  these  disturbers  of  history  is,  how- 
ever, a  man  of  higher  mark,  being  no  other  than 
the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  ;  an  excel- 
lent classic,  but  more  Greek  than  all  the  Greel 
in  this  one  point  of  their  national  weakness,  viaJ 
thinking  all  the  rest  of  mankind  illiterate  bar*  I 
barians,  and  deeming  nothing  older  than,  or  half 
so  good  in  the  world  as,  themselves.  Hating 
therefore,  and  despising  also,  the  Egyptians  in 
his  Grecian  heart,  knowing  nothing  of  their  prac- 
tical constructions  or  hieroglyphics,  but  deriving 
some  slight  account  of  them  from  the  Greeks  only, 
and  they  writing  merely  for  their  national  pur- 
pose of  exalting  themselves, — Sir  George  Come- 
wall Lewis  rather  comically  informs  his  reader^ 
that  the  first  Greek  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C.,  is  the 
earliest  date  on  which  we  can  rely  for  any  event 
in  the  past  annals  of  mankind. 

For  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  indeed,  he  doea 
go  a  little  farther  back  ;  but  thinks  that  they  can- 
not be  older  than  1012  b.c.  How,  therefore,  h^ 
stands  among  the  modern  hardworking  Egypto- 
logists, who  gather  their  knowledge  of  Egypt  by 
applying  their  own  braina  to  Egyptian  monu" 
ments, — the  following  table  will  show ;   i.e.,  aa- 


an 

ai«^^| 
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^P  touching  the  usual  '  dynasties ;'  for,  though  some        ^^| 

^  writers  begin  their  Egyptian  histories  long  before        ^H 

even  the  first  Manethoan  reign  proper,  we  shall         ^H 

discuss  them  in  a  separate  chapter.                                   ^H 

EOYPTIAK  Chbonouxiy,  Bhowing  the  Date  of  the  Beginning 
of  each    DysaBt;   apprtmmaUly,    itccordiDg  to  variaoa 
authorities. 

1 

■ssr.- 

Sb- 

,S«. 

/¥» 

srFfr" 

.-TTC 

1 

1 

2 
3 

G735 

M72 
6170 

B.C. 

3892 
3639 
333S 

2700 

2480 
2670 

2429 
2420 
2329 

1 

4956 
UT2 

3124 
2840 
2744 

2440 
2440 
2200 

2228 
2228 
2107 

i 

1 

2692 
2522 
2674 

1800 
1800 
8200 

2107 

1 

343S 

2565 
2423 
2380 

22M 
2080 

1969 

2107 

1 

;;; 

2136 
2 167 
2101 

1920 
2080 

S080 

... 
1900 

i 

1 

1842 
1684 
1691 

1800 
1776 
1520 

1900 
1674 

1 

19 
20 

1314 

1443 
1269 

1324 
1233 

1394 

1314 

1 

^^ 

J 
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CHAPTER  5. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  HILE-eoniinutd. 

TTieban  Temples. 
A-  BLANK  follows  in  the  history  of  Egypt  after 
the  last  degenerate  Bpecimens  of  the  Pyramids 
had  been  erected, — a  long  stretch  of  Nile  banks 
nearly  devoid  of  architectural  remains  is  passed, 
as  a  modern  traveller — all  unconsciously  pur- 
suing the  path  of  early  Egyptian  empire^  ascends 
the  river  towards  the  south  ;  and  then,  in  the  one 
case,  we  arrive  at  the  Tbcban  kingdom,  flourishing  i 
in  its  chiefest  glory  from  1800  to  1200  B.O. 
according  to  most  of  the  chronologies,  here  not 
very  different  from  each  other ;  and  in  the  other 
case,  we  practically  reach  the  plain  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt,  under  the  parallel  of  25°  40' 
latitude  ;  with  the  effect  of  finding  it  all  gorgeous  1 
with  temples  and  palaces. 
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Grandly  shine  those  ancient'  glories  of  archi- 
tecture in  sandstone  and  limestone,  granite  and 
porphyry,  basalt  and  alabaster.  But  there  are  no 
Pyramids  amongst  them. 

Some  archfeologists,  catching  at  the  remem- 
brance of  a  form  which  had  set  for  ever, — will 
persist  in  calling  attention  to  the  slightly  pyra- 
midal, or  inclined,  faces  of  many  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  to  the  outer  surfaces  of  Theban 
door-posts  and  'pylon' towers.  These  last  being 
strong,  yet  decorated,  hollow  structures  near  the 
entrance  of  every  temple,  and  forming  the  glory 
of  Thebes  in  its  days  of  renown  :  for  it  was  then 
the  '  city  of  a  hundred  temple  pylons,'  not  city 
gates,  as  Homer  and  his  translators  erroneously 
phrased  it.'  But  the  slope  of  these  buildings,  is 
not  even  approximately  the  slope  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  while  instead  of  an  almost  solid  fabric 
(with  t-bVo  only  of  hollow),  they  have  merely 
a(pparent  masses,  which  are  one-half  or  more 
of  hollow  space  within,  or  only  positive  open 
colonnade. 

1  Kot  ODcient  &■  to  the  Pjrrunids  of  Lower  Egypt,  though  ex- 
trcmelf  ao  ta  eomp»red  with  the  tempJcfi  of  Greece  and  Komo. 

'  Thebe*  had  do  aurraunding  walls,  and  theroforo  no  city  gatei. 
Its  temyilea  were  its  (trongliolds,  and  were  lejiaratD  and  iaojated 
bolda  i  the  houses  of  tbe  citisenB  being  acattered  looaely  abroad. 
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In  place  too  of  smooth,  flat,  simple  walls,  those 
palace  temples,  or  temple-palaces, — for  no  one 
seems  to  know  exactly  which, — show  obelisks, 
pillars,  capitals,  cornices,  and  pediments,  sculpture 
in  various  degrees  of  relievo,  aa  well  as  the  round 
with  multitudinous  engraved  adornments  of  evi 
kind,  and  all  of  them  painted  with  vivid  pigments 
up  to  the  very  eyes.  In  place  also  of  silence  and 
purity  as  of  old,  they  are  covered  (these  Theban 
temples)  from  end  to  end,  and  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  enormous  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  bearing 
the  praises  of  their  despotic  and  murderous  kings, 
such  as  Thothmes  and  Amenophis  and  Ehamsea 
Sesostris ;  and  are  polluted  with  all  the  aboi 
tions  of  the  rohgious  worship  of  a  thousand  anil 
headed  gods,  each  one  more  vile  than  another. 

This  is  the  ordinary '  ancioif  Egypt'  of  m( 
of  our  historiographers.  It  is  that  also,  whose 
mains  both  our  travellers  so  rave  to  see,  and  oi 
collectors  delight  to  bring  home  pretty  specimens 
of  the  idols  of, — from  little  green  images  the  size 
of  a  fly,  up  to  the  monster  granite  colossi  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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The  Astronomical  Test. 

In  the  nddst  of  so  much  falling  away,  then, 
into  their  own  deceitful  reli^oua  inventions,  how 
fared  the  asserted  astronomical  condition,  touch- 
ing the  orientation  of  the  walla  of  these  showy 
buildings  by  Egyptians  of  the  second  empire  ? 

Mr.  Fergusson  says,  that  'they  were  placed 
'  anywhere,  facing  in  any  direction,  and  generally 
'  affected  with  a  symmetripkobia  that  it  is  difficult 

*  to  understand.    The  pylons  are  seldom  in  the 

*  axes  of  the  temples  ;  the  courts  seldom  square  ; 

*  the  angles  frequently  not  right  angles,  and  one 

*  court  succeeding  another  without  the  least  re- 

*  ference  to  symmetry.'^ 

Checking  this   account  by  reference    to  the 

tates  in  Dr.  Lepsius's  large  work  on  Egypt,2  a 

Kinost  ample  confirmation  is  found  there ;  for,  if 

I  And  again,  at  page  109  of  hia  Archiltctural  Hiiloiy : — 'The 
'  palace  of  Lmor  U  further  remarkable  u  a  atrOcmg  ioatance  of  how 
'  reganUeu  the  Egyptians  (of  the  Theban  age  of  kingdom)  were  o£ 
'  K^ttlaritj  and  symmetry  in  their  plans.     Not  onlj  ig  there  a  con- 

*  ndenble  angle  in  the  direction  of  the  aiia  of  the  building,  but  the 
'  angles  of  the  conrt-yarda  are,  in  acarcelj  any  instance,  right  anglea. 
'  TIm  pillars  are  vanoosly  spaced,  and  poina  seem  to  have  been  gra- 
'  tnitoiulf  taken  to  make  it  aa  irregul&r  as  possible  in  nearly  every 

JEthiopen;  12  folio  vols,  ;  BerUn. 
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the  direction  of  the  look-out  of  each  temple  be 
takeD,  as  defined  by  the  longer  general  axis  of  the 
whole,  passing  out  from  the  inner  penetralia  and 
proceeding  forth  through  the  pylon  towers,  the 
following  numerical  results  are  obtained  for  their 
astronomical  directions ; — 


On  Wmt  Side  of  Nile. 

- 

asr.. 

Wotemmort         ditto 

= 

s.  64  s. 

TemtJe  fwtliei-  (ontit,  of  Thotliinei  in.. 

= 

S.51    E. 

SiUo           ditto,             BhanucB  il 

= 

a.  44  X. 

= 

S.43   >. 

On  Ea&t  Side  or  Nnx 

K>ni>k,  gmt  temple, 

= 

K.  64*  w. 

gnuid  avenue,       . 

-= 

a.  19  w. 

„        inuJler  kvenae  »nd  temple. 

= 

S.26  «. 

Loxor,  north  put  of  temple  of  Rlunuea  n. 

E 

K.M   X. 

„      iouth  port,  or  of  AmenophU  ill. 

= 

K.  30   t 

Besides  these  temples,  all  of  them  large,  there 
are  many  smaller  ones  more  variously  placed 
still ;  while  the  tombs  which  honeycomb  the  hills 
over  miles  and  nules  of  rock  and  ravine,  are 
truly  almost  scattered  at  random. 

A  lamentable  change  is  this,  from  the  regu- 
larity and  order  observable  on  the  ancient  hill  of 
Jeezeh,  where  the  Great  Pyramid  faces  the  cardinal 
points  80  truly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  any 
error ;  where  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  down 
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to  the  eighth  and  ninth  Pyramids,  closely  follow 
the  same  emplacement,  and  are  themselves  suc- 
ceeded in  a  similar  manner  by  every  tomb,  large 
or  small,  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  around  them ; 
and  where  even  every  narrow,  though  deep, 
sepulchral  well,  is  square  in  plan,  and  its  sides 
are  duly  oriented/ 

Order,  method,  and  J^gukrity,  with  a  close 
attention  to  the  leading  facta  of  astronomy,  con- 
joined with  an  appreciation  of  geometrical  excel- 
lence and  mechanical  exactitude, — rule  over  the 
first  expressions  of  Egypt  amongst  its  Pyramids 
near  the  Delta.  But  garish  display,  luxurious  liv- 
ing, contempt  of  science,  as  well  mathematical* 


>  This  refen  in  «tiictiie«a  only  to  mcb  of  the  buildingB  oq  tha 
Jaeieli  bill,  M  can  be  ufel;  uul  wcurelj  ideotifiod  nitb  tbe  earlier 
Metnpbiut,  or  aate-Thebui,  dynasties.  Buildings  of  otber  tad  far 
diSerent  dates  are  nnfoitmiately  amongat  them,  and  reqnire  to  be 
pednlously  gnarded  against  in  any  critical  inquiry.  These  lubaeqaent 
architectunJ  growths  ootmect  tbemselres  chiefly  vith  the  revival  of 
Memphis,  after  the  glories  of  Thebes  bad  passed  away,  in  the  26th 
dynatty ;  when  the  memory  of  King  Sapbis  of  tbe  4th  dynasty  was 
oonverted  into  a  god  ;  when  similar  hononis  were  conferred  on  the 
Great  Sphinx, — a  work,  aa  Mr,  Osbnm  shows,  commeoced  in  the 
14th  dynasty  ;  and  when,  or  by  which  period,  the  whole  Sgment 
of  Osiris  and  Typbon  had  been  fully  elaborated,  with  all  its  endleu 
processions  of  animal -headed  gods  and  mythical  demons,  quite 
onknown  to  tbe  earlier  eiupird  of  tbe  Pyramid- building  kings. 

'  M.  Benao,  in  licBue  dn  Deax  Monda,  April  1865,  remarks 
«0  the  inferior  stooes,  badly  chosen,  and  worse  put  together,  as  if 
Itjr  ikre  labour  and  under  compulsion  of  tbe  stick,  in  the  over' 
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as  astronomical,  and  idolatry  rampant^ — mark 
the  second  stage  of  Egypt's  national  existence  on 
the  fertUe  plains  of  Thebes. 

adorned  temples  of  lliebes,  wliile  he  can  neTer  praise  sofficieiitlj  the 
conacientioiui  labour  and  miKshanica]  exoellenoe  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid's plain  oonstmction. 


.6.] 
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CHAPTER  6, 

VALLEY  OF  THE  SlLE—eoacluded. 

Pyramids  of  Ethiopia. 

Higher  still  up  the  Nile  we  next  ascend, — 
through  all  Egypt  and  into  Ethiopia,  or  Upper 
Nubia  beyond; — and  then,  inthe  latitude  of  17°  N., 
or  near  the  cities  or  stations  of  Meroe,  Barkal,  and 

tNourri,  more  groupa  of  Pyramida  are  met  with. 
'     But   we  have  now  descended  the   stream   of 
time  to  the  days  of  Tirbakah,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
and  conqueror  of  Egypt  under  the  25th  dynasty  ; 
or  to  about  the  date  700  B.c. 

Was  it,  that  that  energetic  king  had  seen  the 
Pyramids  of  Jeezeh  in  the  north,  and  wished  to 
repeat,  without  understanding,  them,  in  his  south- 
ern home  \  Or  did  he  propose  to  improve  on 
what  appeared  to  the  rich  profusion  of  his  Cuahite 
taste,    the    pale   meaimeas    of   the    undecorated 
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memorialB  of  primeval  time  ?  Or  again,  did  he 
desire  to  combine  into  one,  the  auguatnesa  of  the 
Pyramids  with  the  splendours  of  Thebes  ? 

We  know  not  the  idea  which  actuated  the  royaJ 
builder,  unless  it  be  expressed  in,  and  by,  his 
works  themselves ;  and  there,  we  find  Pyramids 
numerous  and  square-based,  but  small  {i.e.,  seldom 
more  than  1000  inches  long  in  the  side  of  the 
base)  ;  and  very  badly  built, — consisting  merely 
of  an  outside  easing  of  showy  masonry,  filled 
inside  with  veritable  loose  rubbish.  They,  ie., 
these  little  Ethiopian  Pyramids,  are  likewise  thin, 
steep  in  their  sloping  triangular  sides,  and  slender, 
though  often  slightly  flat-topped  intentionally; 
they  stand,  too,  in  groups  together,  like  cj^resa- 
trees  in  a  Turkish  burial-ground ;  and  are  adorned 
with  pedestals,  roU  mouldings  along  their  comer 
edges  or  arris  lines ;  and  with  occasional  minia- 
ture bel&y-like  windows,  or  circular'  and  other 
ornamental  markings  near  the  summit ;  while 
below,  they  are  still  further  decorated  with 
temple  kind  of  hollow  propylseon  or  porch,  i 
tached  to,  and  projecting  from,  one  side. 

t  Tbis  begianing  of  circles  put  in  at  random,  for  apparently 
men  idle  thouglitleBB  omuneiitatioii,  ii  Doteworthy,  and  will  be 
klladed  to  again. 


n 
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These  porches  are  Indeed  often  bo  rich  and 
architectural,  as  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
small  Thcban  temples;  with  pylons  and  pylon- 
towers,  and  two  or  three  successive  diminishing 
courts.  But  their  ceilings  are  characteristic  ;  be- 
ing formed  rain-proof  and  complete,  sometimes  in 
a  round,  and  sometimes  in  a  Gothic,  i.e.,  a  pointed 
arch,  within.  Nicely,  too,  nay  even  gorgeously, 
painted,  are  the  interiors  of  these  Pyramid  ap- 
pendages ;  generally  in  a  blue  ground  scattered 
over  with  golden  stars  on  the  said  ceiling ;  and 
npon  the  walls,  with  the  animal-headed  gods  and 
mystic  abominations  of  later  Egypt, — as  well  as 
■with  full-length  portraits,  again  and  again,  of  the 
reigning  Ethiopian  monarch  and  his  large-bodied, 
thick-lipped,  negro  wives.' 

Astronomical  Emplacement. 
And  now,  amongst  these  many  architectural 
indulgences,  how  about  the  asserted  rigid  law  of 
astronomical  orientation  1 

'  FeigunoD'a  woodcoU  of  these  EttuDpiiin  Pjnunida,  Uken  from 
Hoakio'c  work,  hardly  make  enough  of  the  porcbea.  These  are 
better,  ai  well  »a  far  more  abnodantly  given,  in  Dr.  Lepsias'i  folio 
DmhnarltT ;  both  as  to  general  -views  ot  the  buildings  in  tba 
earlier  volumea.  and  large-sized  copies  of  the  almost  innamerable 
the  interosJ  walla,  in  voL  i. 
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Our  excellent  general  authority,  Mr.  Fergusson, 
says, — that  it  13  carried  out  among  those  Ethiopian 
Pyramids,  with  even  more  than  Theban  irregu- 
larity. 

That  opinion  being  founded  apparently  alto- 
gether upon  Mr.  G.  A.  Boakin'a  travels  in  Ethiopia,* 
— I  have  checked  it  by  referring  to  Dr.  Lepsius'e 
large  work,  descriptive  of  his  subsequent  visi- 
tation of  the  same  places  :  and  on  correcting  his 
magnetic  bearings  given  in  all  the  plates,  for  the 
amount  of  9°  variation  which  is  entered  in  some, 
— the  following  results  appear. 

At  Meroe,  where  the  porch  looks  out,  or  enters 
in,  at  the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  Pyramid,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  base  side  of  the  same, — the 
direction  of  such  look-out  ia — 

For  one,  two,  or  mora  Pjmmida,   .        =     n.  44°  t 
Another, =     a.  70   b. 

„  =       B.    73    K. 

=  a.  7*  K. 

-  s.  75  s. 

=  s.  80  ». 

„             =  a.  85  t 

„             •=  a.  89  K. 

»  H.  82  a. 

=      K.  76    B. 

Similarly  at   Nourri, — and  where,   in    one 

'  A  TGiy  good  book,  for  ao  origiaAl  explorer;  quarto,  183S. 
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Mr.  Hoakiii's  plates,  no  lese  than  thirty -six  Pyra- 
mids axe  represented, — they  are  all  square-based, 
but  only  a  portion  are  supplied  with  porches ; 
and  the  look-out  of  these  bears, — 


Otbens c,     B.  44   B. 

And  oUiera  still,  =     5.  51    a.  ; 

while  at  Baikal,  where  all  the  Pyramids  are  square 
based,  and  all  are  furnished  with  porches,  the  look- 
out of  these  is  found  to  be, — 

For  lome, =     s.  31°  K. 

Ottien, >:r     s.  39   X. 
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And  a  Urge  temple  close  by,  .  ■=     b.  S3   b. 

Hence,  if  there  be  any  law  at  all,  it  is  rather  for 
pointing  to  as  far  as  possible  from,  than  close  to, 
the  cardinal  points.  So  that,  after  a  course  of 
1800  years,  we  find  that  the  architecture  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  though  beginning  in  the  north 
and  ending  in  the  south  with  Pyramids, — had 
entirely  departed  from  the  primitive  characteristic 
of  astronomical  emplacement.  At  the  same  time, 
the  structures  themselves  were  so  altered  in  figure, 
— that  in  place  of  resembling  the  combined  sim- 
plicity of  a  mathematical,  and  organic  mystery  of 
a  natural,  crystalline  figure, — the  Ethiopian  Pyra- 
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mida  were  such,  that, — only  increase  their  already 
commenced  deviations  a  little  more,  or  e.g.,  pull  up 
the  PjTamid  portion  a  little  higher,  ornament  its 
sides  more,  and  slightly  enlai^e  the  hollow  porch, 
— and  you  have  a  northern  Christian  church  with 
its  spire  :  or,  raise  the  pylons  in  an  equal  degree 
and  you  have  the  two  western  towers  of  a  Gothio 
cathedral.^  .  | 

This  idea  may  be  a  little  overstrained ;  but, 
looking  to  the  high  importance  which  has  been 
attached  in  some  quarters,  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son's demonstrations  of  the  much  later  pointed 
arches  of  the  Rhoda  Kilometer  near  Cairo, — being 
yet  several  centuries  older  than  the  earliest  known 
Gothic  example  of  similar  pointed  arches  in  the 
north ; — there  may  be  importance  in  directing 
attention  to  the  same  forms  occurring  in  Ethiopia, 
both  in  greater  profusion,  and  fidl  1000  years 
before  even  the  Rhoda  example.  The  architec- 
tural problem  too  seems  easier,  to  account  for 
the  first  invention  of  the  figure  of  our  churches 

1  Mr.  FergUMon  hsd  already  reniarkeil  in  his  Hiilonj  of  ATehi' 
leiUurc,  p.  104,  of  the  Rhamession  at  Tb^bea,  built  by  BhameBea  the 
Great — '  lis  fafade  formed  by  two  gruat  pylons  or  jiyrBiniiliil  maxsei 
'  of  muonry,  which,  like  the  two  western  towcra  of  a  Gothio 
*  cathedral,  are  the  appropriate  aod  moat  imposing  part  of  the 
'  itructore.^ 
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in  that  manneT,  (though  it  docs  imply  an  adapta- 
tion of  Pagan  forms  to  Christian  purposes,)  than 
to  obtain  it  oat  of  the  doctrines,  injunctions,  or 
descriptions  of  early  Christian  worship  contained 
in  l2ie  New  Testament' 

Last  Days  of  Nile  Architecture. 
Beyond  those  just  mentioned,  only  a  few  isolated 
antique  structures  in  African  deserts,  are  occa- 
sionally spoken  of  by  some  wandering  travellers ; 
— but  even  the  best  of  such  remains  are  taken  for 
ever  out  of  the  course  of  our  research,  by  the 
following  condemnatory  sentence  from  Fergusson's 
discriminating  history  :* — 

■  Tbe  roiiu  of  Wadj^El-Oo&ttb,  a  little  further  op  the  Nile 
'  Hum  Meroe,  shmild  perhaps  be  aim  mentioned  here,  if  only 
'  firom  tlie  importance  given  to  them  by  Hnren,  who  thought 
■  he  had  discovered  in  them  the  rains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 


'  The  principlea  of  much  Paginian  colooriiig  nuf  kUo  be  «een  id 
theae  Ethiopian  pjruiiid-porchn  of  2600  yon  ago ;  eipeciaUy  in 
the  favourite  backgronnd  of  deep  and  pure  bloe, — when  on  ths 
ceiling,  heightening  the  effect  of  the  golden  itan  ;  and  on  the  waUl, 
throwing  forward  the  figure),  hamaii  or  otherwise,  of  the  artiitic 
design,  tricked  out  alwaji  cDnningly,  more  or  Ir«  in  warmeit  tinta 
of  yellow,  orange,  and  brown. 

'  Excepting,  what  may  be  to  be  excepted,  about  the  lupposed  Dr, 
Leider*!  Pyramid,  several  mile*  west  of  tfaa  Great  Pyramid  of 
Jeezeh.  See  L^t  and  Work  at  tKe  &nat  Pyramid,  vol.  L  p.  455, 
and  voL  ii.  p.  184. 
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^  Ajnmon.  They  are,  however,  all  in  the  debased  style  of  the 
^  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  art  in  that  country.  They 
^  are  wholly  devoid  of  hieroglyphics,  or  any  indication  of 
^  sanctity  and  importance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
'  they  are  the  remains  of  a  caravanserai  on  the  great  commer- 
^  cial  route  between  Egypt  and  Axoum,  along  which  the 
^  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  East  arrived  at  Alexandria 
'  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence.' 

Hence  we  have  now  exhausted,  for  our  purposes, 
all  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and 
far  away  indeed  &om  these  latter  degraded  ex- 
amples of  it,  must  we  look  to  other  lands^ — if  we 
would  hope  to  alight  on  more  of  the  really  early 
traces  of  mankind 
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CHAPTER  7. 

VALLEY  OF  THE  EUPHRATES. 

Bahel  Remains  f 

Very  generally  throughout  the  world  runs  a 
belief,  that  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
plaina  of  Shmar,  formed  the  first  habitat  of  in- 
tellectual man ;  and  an  eloquent  author  whom 
we  have  already  quoted  (page  8),  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  the  idea  of  Pyramidal  struc- 
tures, and  the  practice  of  orienting  them  astro- 
nomically, arose  there. 

If  belief  alone  could  be  admitted  in  this  in- 
quiry, the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  described  in  the 
Scriptures,  might  be  brought  up  in  part  testi- 
mony; and  would,  if  so  discovered,  be  found  with 
little  doubt  to  be  older  than  the  Great  Pyramid 
■   of  Lower  Egypt,  the  oldest  example  of  all  the 
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On  the  contemporary  monumental  examina- 
tion principle,  however,  whereon  we  are  now  em- 
barked, no  mere  beliefs  can  have  any  place.  We 
must  appeal  rather  to  the  positive  excavationa 
or  ground  surveys  of  Loftus,  Layard,  Taylor,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  and  other  modem  explorers ; 
and  are  informed  thereby,  that  though  'Babylon' 
be  the  reputed  site,  very  nearly,  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  though  many  ruins  have  been  dis- 
covered there, — they  are  all  much  more  recent, 
and  far  leas  notable,  than  anything  which  could 
be  worthily  identified  with  that  primeval  tower 
of  belief 

Most  unlike  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh, 
which,  standing  on  the  hard,  solid,  living  rocl^ 
is  stiU  on  its  own  sure  foundations,  with  nothing 
periahably  human  below,  and  nothing  elevated 
above  it, — the  Babylonian  buildings  arc  im- 
mersed, rather  than  founded,  in  all  the  insecurity 
of  illimitable  depth  of  alluvial  mud ;  such  as  the 
Euphrates  brought  down  ages  ago,  and  such  aa  it 

'  '  It  i£  by  no  means  imposaililo  that  tlie  rich  alluvial  plain  of 

*  Shinar  may  have  been  inhabited  by  man  aa  early  as  the  valley  of 

*  the  Nile  ;  but  if  this  woa  so,  it  ia  certiiin  that  the  early  dwellen 
■  in  the  land  have  left  no  truce  of  their  BOJourn  which  has  as  yet 
'  reworded  the  search  of  modam  inveatigaton.' — Ferguwon'a  Hillary 
Hf  ATcliilcclurt,  p,  130. 
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is  bringing  down  atill,  with  the  effect  of  continu- 
ally and  even  rapidly  extending  its  banks  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gul£  Hence  all  those 
Lower  Mesopotamian  buildings,  seem  more  or 
less  endued  with  a  tendency  to  sink  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  one  looks  in  vain  for 
the  mighty  walls  of  even  mediaeval  Babylon  ;  t.e., 
the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  city  whose 
moral  crown  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
earth  ;  with  walls  two  hundred  cubits  high  {ac- 
cording to  Herodotus),  of  a  width  at  the  top  for 
seven  chariots  to  drive  abreast,  and  furnished 
with  a  hundred  lofty  gates  of  costly  bronze,^ 

Much  digging  amongst  the  ruins  has  taken 
place  of  late  years,  and  has  discovered,  Jirst, 
many  traces  of  historical  Babylon ;  and,  second, 
beneath  them,  has  come  upon  the  remains  of  a 
very  much  earher  Chaldffian  monarchy.  Beneath 
these  still,  could  the  excavations  be  pushed  so 
far,  we  might  perhaps  expect  to  find  the  foun- 
dations both  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  that 
city  of  the  same  name  which  we  are  told  was 

'  See  RawIinBon's  Aneient  Monarchia,  vol.  iiL  pp.  348,  349,  lor 
muiy  varying  acconats  of  the  inmieiiae  beighta  and  breadtba  of 
theK  valla  ;  and  at  page  33S  for  tlic  testimony  that  '  DO  VMtigo 
'  of  the  walla  of  Babylon  baa  yet  been  ducovgcfid-'  ~ 
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the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod,  did 
it  ever  really  stand  on  the  suiface  of  the  ground 
in  that  precise  locality.  But  as  no  such  foun- 
dations have  yet  been  found  or  certainly  iden- 
tified,— ^we  must  for  a  time  discharge  even  the 
memory  of  these  ancient  names  from  our  collection 
of  data ;  while  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
whatever  remains  actually  have  rewarded  the  zeal 
of  excavators  in  various  sections  of  the  Interam- 
nian  country,  and  are  known  now  to  archaeologists 
as  'the  Pyramidal  temples  and  burial  cities  of 
*  Proto-Chaldsea/ 


ARCHITECTURAL    DAT A-conti^u^d. 


CHAPTER  8. 


VALLEy  OP  THE  EUPHRATES— eMKiniKii. 
Proto-GhaldcBa. 

The  chief  period  of  activity  and  importance  m' 
the  Proto-Chaldfeaa  kingdom,  seems  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  Rev.  George  Eawlinson,  in  his  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern  World,  aa 
ranging  between  chronological  limits  of  2200  B.C. 
and  1500  B.C. 

But  then  as  hie  date  for  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Jeezeh,  though  far  from  so  extravagant  as  those 
of  many  other  literary  men,  is  yet  some  300  years 
iter  than   that  derived   from  the  only  irre- 

lachable  astronomical  data, — we  shall  probably 
be  juatified  in  slightly  diminishing  his  earlier 
numbers;  and  calling  his  2200  B.C.,  2000  B.c. 
astronomical.  In  this  manner  his  dates  will  fit 
Bymraetrically  into  those  already  ascertained  for 
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Egyptian  history;    and  will   not  be  materially 
different  from  those  approved  of  by  Sir  Heniy 
Rawlinaon,  Mr.  Fergu3son,  Mr.  Loftns,  and  othi 
names  of  authority  in  Mesopotamian  history, 

The  firet  supposed  or  traditional  monarch  of 
this  old  Chaldaean  empire,  according  to  the  chief 
author,  just  quoted,  was  Nimrod  ;  but  the  earliest 
proved  one  Urukh,  whose  name  has  been  foimd 
'  inscribed  on  many  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions ; 
which  were  prepared  and  inserted  in  his  buildings 
by  himself,  contemporaneously  with  their  erec- 
tion ;  and  consequently  with  every  admitted  and 
recommendable  attribute  of  efficient  testimony  to  ^. 
their  architect  and  paternity.  Such  testified 
mains  have  been  found  moreover  at  several  diffOT* 
ent  localities ;  though  only  at  two  of  them  have 
any  exact  traces  for  our  present  inquiry  been 
diacovered;  viz.,  at  Mugheir  in  lat.  30°  57'  n., 
with  long.  46°  12'  E. ;  and  at  Warka,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Erech,  in  lat.  31°  20'  N.,'and 
long  45°  40'  E. 

The  chief  practical  explorers  in  this  important 
field  have  been  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,'  Mr.  Loftus,' 


^  London  Atiatu:  Sodelj^t  Jtmmal. 

*  And  tiia  ovd  octevo  volume,  entitled  CltaldiEa  and  Sutiana. 
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and  Mr.  Taylor;'  and  the  principal  discussers  of 

observations  —  Rev.   Dr.   Hincks,    Rev.   George 

Rawlinson,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  Mr.  Fergusson. 

All  these  gentlemen,  too,  seem  to  be  pretty  weU 

.  agreed,  that  the  buildings  just  cited  and  evidently 

/  chief  ones  of  old  Chaldtea,  were  of  a  temple,  or 

1  religious-worship,  character  ;  having,  towards  that 

\  purpose,  a  small  rectangular  hollow   tower    or 

chamber,  based  on  a  lai^er  mass  constructed  like  a 

terrace  ;  and  this  on  a  yet  larger  one,  or  a  sort  of 

I  foundational  mound  of  earth,  strengthened  outsjde 

I  by  more  or  less  amount  of  builded  casing, — an  idea, 

1  in  architecture,  wSich  is  said  to  have  originated 

lin  the  days  of  King  Urukh,  and  perhaps  to  have 
been  mvented  by  himself. 

The  wst  materials  employed,  being  seldom 
I  jnore  than  bricks ;  and  these  usually  crude  or 
■  unbaked,^ — the  buildings  they  composed,  have  in 
■the  long  subsequent  ages  mostly  crumbled  down 
|into  rounded  mounds  of  mere  earth,  which  cover 
I  detail  with  their  own  featureless  decay.    No- 

\iie  SocUly't  Journal,  voL  IV. 

m  »t  the  better  prcacrveil  mamea  of  brick -work,  are  sud  to 

It  superiority  to  tbe  introduction  of  a  layer  of  reods  Kod 

■  lietween  every  few  coursea  of  tlie  crude  brickiB;  preventiDg 

Fthereby  r&in  from  cutting  and  wuhing  out  deep  nvinei  with  fhe 

le  facility  tbat  it  does  in  pure  clay. 
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thing  accurate,  therefore,  was  known  in  modem 
times,  touching  the  said  fiducial  details,  until  the 
explorers  above  named  commenced  extensive  exca- 
vations into  the  said  mounds ;  and,  after  cutting 
deeply  through  the  superincumbent  mass  of  clay 
and  soil,  reached  some  portion  of  the  actually 
standing  lowest  walls. 

Such  structures,  then  proved  to  have  been  fairly 
rectangular  as  to  their  angles  in  ground-plan,  but 
decidedly  oblong  aa  to  their  sides.  The  lowest 
terrace  (for  the  formation  was  always  in  such 
terraces,  decreasing  in  size  as  they  ascended)  in- 
variably exhibited  enormous  external  walls,  which 
I  were  either  deeply  pannelled,  or  provided  with 
enormous  buttresses,  giving  both  strength,  stifT- 
iiess,  and  variety  of  light  and  shade  under  a  bright 
Bun.  Upon  this  was  placed  a  second  terrace, 
smaller,  o£  morerefined  architectural  features, 
but  oblong  also  in  its  rectangular  ground-plan, 
and  eccentrically  situated  as  to  the  lower  terrace. 
On  this  second  terrace  was  placed  sometimes  a 
third  one,  of  smiilar  order ;  and  on  the  top  of 
that  again,  a  small  hoUow  apartment  or  shrin^ 
exceedingly  ornamented,  Vft'en  with  precious 
metal,  but  also  founded  in  eccentric  position. 
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^^     These  several  eccentricitiea  were  all  so  arranged, 

^^  8S  to  push  every  successively  higher  terrace  or 

— A   tower  more  and  more  towards  one,  than  the  other, 

\  end  of  the  general  mass.    One  end  of  the  same 

being  thereby  made  to  rise  from  the  plain  (though, 

I  still  by  the  terrace  steps),   more,  and  the  other 

less,  steeply, — the  greater  roominess  of  the  latter 

1  end  was  utilized  by  having  lai^e  Sights  of  steps, 

I  variously  and    show-ily  arrangeil,  so  that  whole 

crowda  oi  worsbi]>peivi  might,  if  nnivessary,  ascend 

t  and  descend  with  all  comfort  and  decorum. 

The  sides  of  these  terraces  were  generally 
I  arranged  at  a  large  angle  of  slope,  or  converg- 
I  ence  inward,  aa  they  ascended  ;  but  that  was  all 
they  had  of  the  true  Pyramid  shape  ;  and  there 
I  were  no  nearer  approaches  to  that  most  peculiar, 
\  and  easily  definable,  form  throughout  all  Proto- 


I 


Oblong  rectangles  then  in  plan,  built  in  succes- 
sive eccentric  stages,  with  unequal  sides  of  trape- 
zoid shape,  protruding  with  buttresses,  deeply  cut 
into  with  staircases,  and  surmounted  by  a  flat- 
topped  hollow  chamber,— the  Proto-Chaldaean 
temples  evidently  were  no  rivals  to  the  mathe- 
matical perfection   of  realization  shown  by  the 
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Pyramids    of  Lower  Egypt.    '  Pyramidal  tem- 

Iples,'  we  may  go  on  calling  the  former,  because 
the  fashion  has  been  set^by  men  of  mark ;  but 
only  distantly  pyramidal  are  they ;  while  the 
name  of  '  Pyramid '  would  be  a  flagitious  misuse 
of  the  term. 

Picturesque,  rather  than  scientific,  forms,  must 
these  structures  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  have 
been.  Even  in  their  ruins,  travellers  speak  of 
them  as  affording  the  only  varied  point  for  the 
weary  eye  to  rest  on,  in  the  trackless,  featureless, 
round  of  the  sharply-defined,  level  horizon,  ter- 
minating all  views  in  the  flat  and  ocean-like 
alluvial  plains  or  marshes  of  the  Interamnian 
region.  To  direct  their  camels'  march  on  these 
distant  artificial  mountains,  is  the  delight  of  Arab 
drivers ;  and  it  is  the  pride  of  European  artists, 
on  a  nearer  approach,  to  adopt  every  allowable 
device,  such  as  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud,  or 
the  rays  of  the  sun  bursting  out  behind  some  par- 
tially eclipsing  screen, — to  throw  a  glory  which  is 
not  their  own,  upon  these  much-meaning  mounds 
of  old,  but  where  now  only  a  few  gaunt  cattle 
crop  a  little  grass  after  the  winter  rains  are  over, 
and  before  the  fiery  heats  of  spring  commence. 
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Still  more  of  thb  pictaresqne  effect  most  these 
stractures  bare  bad  in  the  days  of  their  youth  ; 
for,  taller  and  laiger  then,  they  supplied  more 
completely  the  Datoial  want  of  mountains  in  a 
flat  land.  With  their  serrated,  terraced  edges, 
too,  and  greater  steepness  on  one  side  than  the 
other,  these  Chaldoean  temple  masses  possessed 
all  that  variety  of  outline  which  connoisseurs  in 
hill  scenery  so  much  insist  upon  ;  while  the  me- 
tallic decorations  of  the  upper  tower  or  chamber, 
must  have  reflected  the  rays  of  the  rising  or 
setting  sun  as  brilliantly  as  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  mighty  Ararat; — the  'terrible  ciystal"  of 
Ezehiel's  story. 

So  much,  then,  for  an  architecture  which  never 
had  any  claims  to  geometric  praisa  But  can 
better  things  be  said  for  ita  astronomy  1 

Astronomical  Emplacement. 
Alas  I  a  yet  more  remarkable  difference  awaits 
aa  here  than  any  hitherto  touched  upon  ;  for, 
Proto-Chaldaean  templar  edifices  are  always  placed, 
BO  say  all  our  authorities,  not  with  their  sides, 
but  their  comers,  towards  the  four  cardinal 
points! 
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SO  posi-i^^l 
lat  they^^l 


This  statement  is  repeated  so  often  and  so  pi 
tively  by  both  Loftua  and  Rawhnson,  that  they 
would  aeem  to  have  overlooked  the  impossibihty 
of  all  the  comera  of  a  long  rectangular  building 
being  directed  truly  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
and  to  there  being  a  difference  of  many  degrees 
to  be  disposed  of  somewhere,  as  error  on  two 
comers,  if  other  two  had  been  set  true,  aa  above 
indicated,  from  one  central  point,  on  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  very  long  rectangular  proportions 
which  they  give. 

The  better  practical  method  of  proceedii^ 
would  probably  have  been,  for  our  explorers  to 
have  recorded  the  direction  of  the  sides  of  a 
structure  (eliminating  the  buttresses) ;  and  then, 
in  stating  that  they  (the  sides)  point  half-way  be- 
tween aU  the  four  cardinal  directions,  there  would 
have  cropped  out  more  prominently  the  astrono- 
mical antithesis  of  these  Chaldean  buildings  to 
all  Egyptian  Pyramida  ;  viz.,  that  instead  of  being 
oriented,  as  those  are,  to  or  upon  the  cardinal 
points,  they  are  as  far  from  them,  angularly,  as 
they  possibly  can  be. 

That  at  least  would  be  the  case,  did  the  walUj 
run  accurately  at  45°  from  those  directions ;  which 
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is  what  has  been  implied  for  them,  and  even 
claimed  positively  for  the  governing  intention  of 
the  builders.  But  within  what  limits  of  accuracy 
are  the  temple  remains  actually  found  to  do  bo  ? 

Mr.  Loftus's  plate  of  Mugheir,  as,  closely  as  I  can 
test  it,  gives  s.  37°  e.,  or  n.  37  w.,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  two  larger  parallel  walls ;  and  another 
for  Warka  gives  N.  39°  R,  or  8.  39°  w. ;  the 
entry  to  the  former  being  certainly  represented  on 
the  south-eastern  side,  and  of  the  latter  appa- 
rently on  the  north-eastern.  In  either  case  very 
different  from  the  Egj'ptian  Great  Pyramid's  en- 
trance, from  due  north  ;  and  its  error  less  than  5', 
in  place  of  these  8°  and  6°  fallings-short  on  what 
was  desired  and  intended,  whether  religiously, 
scientifically,  or  symbolically,  in  these  earliest 
known  beginnings  of  Lower  Mesopotamia. 

iBut  for  whatever  purpose  the  temples  were 
designed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  were  used  for ;  viz.,  as  places  holy, 
or  gifted  with  some  peculiar  virtue,  lor  burial, 
and  resorted  to  on  that  account  by  large  popu- 
lations from  even  distant  countries  anci  through 
many  ages.  Graves,  graves,  graves,  therefore,  fill 
all  the  environs  of  these   primeviJ   cities.     Not 
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costly  tombs  like  the  Egyptian  grand  and  fiiiv 
between  sepulchres,  but  every  kind  of  compen- 
dious cofifin  made  in  baked  and  linBakcd^  clay ; 
1  perfect  models  of  gTgantie  earthenware,  stuffing 
'  the  ground  aa  full  as  it  can  hold  on  every  side. 

The  same  idea  still  lives  in  the  same  region, 
.  as  shown  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  all  ths 
I  ricH'  throughout  Persia  send  their  dead  in  ceaao- 
\  leas  streams  throughout  every  year,  to  be  buried 
I  within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  city  of  Ker- 
bela.^  "K.  "Mohammedan  martyrdom  of  Hassein, 
I  son  of  AK,  sanctifies  the  practice  immediately  in 
I  their  eyes ;  but  the  custom  is  evidently  inherent 
I  in  the  region,  and  dates  from  a  period  up  tcL^ 
'  which  no  historian  has  ever  penetrated. 

>  I*t.  32*  40'  (t.  i  long.  43°  40'  B. 
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CHAPTER  9. 


VALLEY  OP  THE  EUPHHATE3— H»MiniMrf. 

Assyria. 
After  the  decay  of  that  most  ancient,  or  Proto- 
Chald^ean  kingdom,  the  seat  of  Interanmian 
empire  appears  to  have  passed  north-weatward 
up  the  Tigris ;  or  to  that  region  where  Layard, 
in  the  moimds  of  Nimroud,^  uncovered  what  he 
thought  at  first  to  be  Nineveh, — but  which  is  now 
recognised  as  ancient  Calah ;  and  where  M.  Botta 
at  the  same  time  uncovered  in  the  mounds  of 
modem  Khorsabad'  what  he  also  thought  must 
have  been  Nineveh,  and  published  as  such, — but 
which  is  now  generally  recognised  as  Bit-Sargina ; 
and  where  Layard  again  in  subsequent  years 
excavated  at  Koyunjik,^  what  appears  to  have 

I  Lat.  36°    0'  K.  and  long.  43"  26'  e.  approximstelj. 
*  Lat  36°  3S'  H.  and  long.  43°  18'  B,  „ 

>  Lat  36°  22'  v.  and  loug.  43°  16'  ■■  „ 
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been  the  true  Nineveh :    all  of  them,  however, 
\_   being  cities,  and  very  splendid  ones  too,  of  that 
one  Assyrian  emmre  which  flourished  under  wi " 
known  kings  from  about  1600  b.c.  to  625  b.o. 

An  allied  race  to  the  old  Chaldseans,  would  the 
Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  from  their  archi- 
tectural methods, — though  notably  differing  in 
their  objects;  which  indicate  a  ruling  tendency 
to  make  all  their  greatest  buildings  palaces  for 
their  kings,  rather  than  temples  to  their  gods.^1 
Comparatively  little  did  they  care  for  the  glori- 
fication of  their  dead,  whose  tombs  nowhere 
appear  ;  and  indicate  thereby  more  of  the  Semitic, 
than  the  Turanian,  element  of  race, — according 
to  the  Fcrgussonian  principle.  In  manner  of 
construction  too,  they  aimed  at  more  use  of  stone ; 
large  supplies  of  which,  in  shape  of  alabaster 
slabs,  were  comparatively  close  to  them  in  the 
Assyrian  hiUs. 

In  the  matter  of  orientation,  the  greater  part  of 
the  buildings  at  Nimroud,  particularly  those  of 

'  At  p.  1C9,  Mr.  FergnsBon  speaks  of  the  pj/ramid  at  '  Nimrond,' 
but  a  little  further  oq  he  allowB  that  it  rises  in  Eucceuive  terraces 
like  the  lower  ChaldEean  temples  ;  though  he  does  not  sea  evidenca 
either  of  temple,  or  tomb  ohKTacter  in  tbia  one  pynuoidal  building 

at  Nimroud. 
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the  north-west  palace,  are  represented  by  Layard 
ss  having  their  walla  directed  to  the  cardinal 
points ;  although  those  of  his  south-east  palace 
are  placed  diagonally.  At  Khorsabad,  again,  in 
M.  Botta's  fine  plates,  the  waUs  of  all  the  palace 
chambers  invaiiably  run  diagonal  fashion  ;  or,  as 
measured  on  one  of  Mr.  Rawlinaon's  plates,  N.  41" 
E^  with  8.  41°  w.,  and  N.  49°  w.,  with  s.  49°  E. 

While  finally  at  Koyunjit,  or  Nineveh  itael^ 
the  palace  walla  in  Mr.  Layard's  plates  all  cross 
the  cardinal  directions ;  and  in  one  of  the  most 
measurable  instances,  at  angles  of  N.  67°  E.,  with 
8.  67°  w.,  and  N.  23°  w.,  with  s.  23'  e.,  while 
another  indicates  N.  60°  e.  with  its  consequences.' 

No  great  accuracy  therefore  in  keeping  to  any- 
thing astronomical  is  manifested  by  the  buildings 
of  the  great  empire  which  terminated  with  the 
fete,  classicaDy,  of  Sardanapalus,  or,  according  to 
the  cimeiform  inscriptions,  with  Asahur-emid-ilin ; 
but  they,  the  builders,  decidedly  were  against  the 
asserted  theory  of  accurate  orientation  mith  the 

L cardinal  points ;  and  indicate  very  plainly  on  the 
whole,  a  desire  to  fall  in  with  the  opposite  idea. 


>  See  Lsf&rd'i  mnereli  and  Babylon,  8vo,  I8S3  ; 
It  ^  Siaexh,  folio,  184D :  uid  »  aecoud  uries  ii 
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or  that  already  produced  on  the  lower  Euphrates  ; 
viz.,  of  makiiig  their  ■walla  point  azimuthally  aa 
far  as  possible  from  the  said  earth-axial  direc- 
tions. 

Magnificent  restorations  of  these  Assjniaa 
palaces  have  been  published  by  the  accomplished 
Mr.  Fergusson,  enabling  us  to  realize  much  of 
their  highest  character  and  their  sesthetic  effect 
on  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  form,  size,  and  chro-  i 
matic,  joined  with  sculpturesque,  decoration.  ^H 

'  Judged,'  he  aajH,  '  by  the  same  rulea  of  critioism  wbiofa 
ve  apply  to  claasic  or  mcdiisval  art,  the  architectore  of  the 
Assyrians  must,  it  is  feared,  rank  very  low.  But  for  gor- 
geous barbaric  splendour  of  effect,  it  aeema  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  that  could  well  have  been  grander  or  more  impos- 
ing than  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  muHt  have  been,  when  entire 
and  filled  with  the  state  and  magnificence  of  the  monarch  of 
Assyria.' 

To  acquire  a  notion,  too,  of  the  condition  of 
mind  of  these  worthies,  we  may  refer  to  the  very 
worcls  which  one  of  these  kings  himself  recorded,    ^^ 

1  about"  9'5F  B.C.,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbol^  ^| 
(the  inventor  of  British  photography,)  thus : —        ^T\ 
'  Within  the  circuit  of  this  fortress  I  constructed  a  fine 
house  of  cedar ;  a  house  of  cypress  wood ;  a  house  of  taprani 
wood ;  a  bouse  of  leer  wood  ;  a  house  of  mesKkani  wood ;  a 
house  of  terebinth  wood  and  of  tarpikhi  wood,  for  tbo  resi- 


ije^y,  and  for  a  remembranofl  of  my  reign 


'  I  nude  sculptnres  of  the  animals  of  the  landa  and  seas, 
'  carved  in  pari  stone  and  paruti  stone,  and  I  set  them  up  at 
'  the  doon  of  m;  palace.' 

*  I  made  it  grand ;  I  made  it  splendid,  and  with  images  of 
*  bright  copi 


Thua,   indeed,   thinga   went    on    at    Nineveh. 

i  There  was  war  ani3  the  elanglitfring  of  cnptives; 
building  of  palaces,  and  triskm:istiT-^  to  smile  the 
bailderB  at  thdr  tasks  :  tin/  clm.^o  for  tin'  king's 
diveraion ;  the  many  ladies  uf  hLs  hai'cem  for  nia 
entertainment,  and  a  continual  wine  cup-bearer 
at  Iian3,~lEKe  most  honoured  official  of  all  hia 
officers,  to  keep  him  constantly  served  up  to  the 
highest  stage  of  physical  enjoyment  How,  then, 
coiJ5  science  enter  there  I  Not  indeed,  that  sci- 
ence is  a  forbidden  inquiry  or  pursuit  to  kings;  for 
a  centuiy  before  Asshur-akhbal  flourished,  a  wiser 
monarch  than  he  had  written  in  another  land, — 
I  '  It  IS  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing ;  but  the  honour 
I  '  of  kings  is  to  aearch  out  a  matter.'  ' 

HI      The  kings  of  Assyria,  however,  in  their  infinite 
^H  pnde  of  never-ending  luxury,  cared  not  to  search 


AsBjrian  inicriptioo  of  Asaliar-akLbal,  a  monarcli  of  the  tenth 
century  B.C.— tranilateil  by  H.  Fox  TJbot,  Esq.  ;  p.  202,  vol  vi. 
part  1,  o!  Proetrdingt  of  the  Sociely  0/  Anliquaria  <if  Scotland, 
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(out  any  of  those  difficult  or  wondrous,  or  soul- 
instructive  secrets  of.  nature,  which  now  form  the 
bulk  of  modem  science ;  and  which  were  con- 
ceaJe^  in  the  beginning  by  the  Almighty,  only  in 
I  Buch  manner  as  to  place  the  rudiments  of  dis- 
1  coveiy  within  the  range  of  man,  if  he  will  but 
I  exert  htrnaplf  honourably  and  mentally. 

Science,  therefore,  lost  notEng  when  Nineveh 

I  fell ;  though  mere  royalty,  based  on  slave  power 

I  and  luxurious  living,  received  a  heavy  blow  and 

I  dire  diaccmragomcut,   in  the  funeral  pile  which 

I  was  ligMed  on  a  fatal  day  in  the  treasure-house 

of  the  grandest  of  Assyrian  palaces.     Most  com- 

lete,  indeed,  was  the  destruction  then  wrought : 

ifiaTTrhe  earth'  itself  refuse'c["to~tcir,  through 

IS^O  years,  the  place  where  that  monarchy,  so 

elesB  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in  general, 

ihad   flourished  so   proudly   and   so   long  ;    and 

whatever  advances  men  have  made  since  then, 

whether  in  science  or  art,  in  war  or  peace,  in 

religion  or  morals,  they  owe  little  indeed  to  the 

subjects  and  descendants  of  Asshur  the  Great 

But  something  better,  it  is  often  affirmed,  can 
be  said  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Babylon.  By 
aU  means,  then,  let  us  see. 
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CHAPTER  10, 

TALLET  OF  THK  EUPERATEiS — toTUmatd. 

Bahylon. 

Bastion,  which  had  long  been  in  existence,* 
and  slowly  growing  through  a  chequered  career 
of  alternate  independence  and  snhjugation,  revolt 
and  certain  defeat,'  seems  to  have  aprung  up  into 
immediate  and  magnificent  sovereignty  about 
626  Ea  ;  that  being  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  Babylon's  fonnidable  rival  of  old, 
and  even  tyrannic  oppressor,  in  the  north-west 

'  *  The  «rigiii>l  dnldnui  tarmafdij  periilied  thnmgli  mo  Arab 
'  invuion  aboot  1600  s.c,  aod  tbe  insaden  held  pouEwioa  of  tbe 

*  oounlry  till  1373  s.c.     Their  rule  waa  thon  Bupcr&odeil  by  that  of 
'  the  Aaiyriani,  who  became  maaten  of  Baby tonia  under  tbe  fint 

*  Tiglathi  Nio,  and  governed  it  Tor  a  abort  time  froRi   their  own 

*  capital.' — Rawlinwra'a  Ancimt  Monarchia,  rot  iii.  p.  489. 
The  middle  period  of  Babylooiao  history,  the  time  of  obscurity 

and  comparative  inaignificaiice,  when  tbo  country  was,  at  a  general 
mle,  lubjeot  to  Aiayrik' — Ibid. 
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Babylon  therefore  then,  and  from  thence,  formed 
for  itself  the  second  ChaldBean  kingdom,  and 
nearly  on  the  site,  though  rather  to  the  west  and 
north  of  the  more  ancient  one ;  or  with  a  central 
latitude  of  32°  32'  N.,  and  longitude  44°  28'  E. 

This  being  not  far  from  the  position  aasigned 
by  general  tradition  to  the  scriptural  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  more  modem  Babylon, — besides  its 
own  latter-day  glories  of  palatial,  templar,  and 
mural  architecture, — inherited  the  fame,  not  only 
of  a  previous  race  of  truly  ancient  Chald^ean8, 
but  of  the  moat  primeval  men,  in  post-diluvial 
times,  of  all  religious  story  as  well 

The  Arabs  even  point  to  an  isolated,  extensive, 
and  now  rather  flat-topped  hill  of  rubbish,  lying 
north  of  the  veritable  palace  mounds  of  Babylon, 
and,  calling  it  Babil,  declare  that  it  is  the  rem- 
nant of  the  very  Babel  Tower  itself.  Modem 
excavation  researches,  however,  have  shown  it  to 
be  more  probably  that  temple  of  Belus  which  was 
completed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  605  B.C.,  or 
four  centuries  later  than  Solomon's  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  one  century  after  the  Ethiopian  Tirha- 
kah's  attempted  resuscitation  of  burial  Pyramids 
on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
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Of  its  latter  histoiy,  M.  Oppert  writes : — 

'  The  Bocceasore  of  N&bacbodonosor  occupied  therosches 
/  '  eqimUy  with  Uie  embelllBlmieiit  of  Uie  Pyr&mid  and  Tower. 
'  Xerxes,  on  retumiog  &om  Greece,  decor&ted  the  Pyra- 
'  mid,  which,  according  to  the  hietoriins,  conlaiced  the  tomb 
'  of  the  god.  Ctcaias  and  ^tian  report  that  the  king  of 
'  Persia,  greedy  of  treasures,  found  there  a  sarcopbagaa 
'  half  full  of  oil.  Alexander  employed,  during  two  months, 
1  '  10,000  Boldiers  to  opeu  np  the  ruins  of  tLe  Pyramid.  A 
'  little  time  after,  the  great  Macedonian  died,  and  with  him 
'  vai  interred  the  idea  of  the  reconstraction  of  this  ancient 
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Besides  this  mention  of  the  tower  as  originally 
a  Pyramid,  M.  Oppert;,  in  one  of  his  restored  maps 
of  Babylon,  copied  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  represents 
tiie- building  in  plan,  as  a  perfect  mathematical, 
quadrangular-based  Pyramid,  having  four  trian- 
gular sides,  whose  vertices  meet  in  a  point  above. 
But  this  shape  is  most  absolutely  denied  by 
the  Bampton  Lecturer,  who  insists  that  recent 
examinations  have  proved  that  the  structure  was 
similar  to  most  or  all  other  Mesopotamian  tem- 
ples, in  having  consisted  of  a  series  of  terraces 
eccentrically  placed,  and  diminishing  in  breadth 
W  they  ascended ;  while  Mr.  Fergusson  con- 
siders that  its  base  may  have  been  a  parallelo- 
gram of  about   600  feet  square ;  for  although 
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some  measurcB  have  given  657  feet  for  the  south, 
and  408  for  the  west  side,  he  describes  it  as  being 
too  ruinons  for  anything  more  than  the  merest 
approximation  to  ita  origiual  size  or  shape. 

Hence,  to  form  any  certain  idea  of  the  templar 
architectural  style  of  neo-Chaldsa,  we  must  pro- 
ceed to  other  examples  ;  and  the  best  of  these, 
known  chiefly  by  its  Arabic  name,  'Birs-i-Nim- 
roud,"  lies  some  twelve  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Babylon  itself,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Eaphrates. 


The  Birs-i-Nimroud  Toxocr. 

In  fliis  most  notable  mass,  Sir  Henry  Eawlla- 
Bon  excavated,  and  discovered  not  only  the  com- 
memorative inscribed  cylinders  of  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself  but  a  sufficient  length  of 
several  of  the  walls  to  determine  that  most  im- 
portant, yet  often  utterly-disputed,  point  of  the 
astronomical  emplacement. 

This  building,  too,  is  all  the  more  appropriate 
for  our  present  inquiry  into  a  reported  astro- 
nomical   condition    of  Pyramidal    and    general 

I  To  be  cvofully  diatingnialied  from  the  Amjtuui  Nimroad,  th« 
wens  Biid  Uie  making  of  Lajud'a  early  fame. 


I? 
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arrangement ;  for,  while  it  is  fiilly  as  close  an 
approach  to  a  p3Tami<ial  building  aa  anything 
ever  known  to  have  been  erected  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, it  was  also  intended  by  its  founders  and 
finiflheiB  to  be  an  aBtronomical  building ;  viz., 
tiie  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  dedicated  to 
the  seven  planeta  or  heavenly  spherea  of  Baby- 
Ionian  astronomy. 

In  fact,  if  we  may  trust  the  findings  of  recent 
literary  research,  we  have  now  to  deal  with,  both 
in  this  pyramidal  temple,  its  architect,  and  its 
builders, — yea,  indeed,  not  only  to  deal  with,  but 
perhaps  be  guided  by — the  most  serious,  and  cer- 
tainly most  promising,  case,  which  has  yet  come 
before  modem  astronomers  in  the  recognised 
history  of  the  learning  of  the  world.  For,  of  the 
Babylonians  of  those  times,  writes  the  Kev.  Mr, 
Bawlinson,' — 

'  Inheriting  &  legacy  of  Bcientiflc  knowledge,  astronomical 
'  and  tnathemutical,  &oin  the  pToto-ChaldroanB,  they  (the 
'  BahyloniaDs)  ecom  not  only  to  have  maintained,  but  con- 
'  nderably  advanced,  those  Bciences  by  their  own  efforts. 
'  They  were  good,  obserrers  of  astronomical  phenomena,  care- 
'  tai  recorders  of  such  observations,  and  mathematicians  of  DO 
'  KDall  repute.' 


>  P.  338,  7ol.  i: 


if  Ancient  M^onarchU*. 
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Nay,  he  even  transcends  everything  that  has 
ever  yet  been  establiflhed  of  ancient  science,  by 
stating^  that  some  of  the  Babylonian  cuneiform 
inscribed  cylinders,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
seem  to  indicate,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been 
interpreted,  that  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  and 
seven  of  Satxim  had  been  observed  in  Babylon ; 
a  proof,  he  considers,  that  the  small  and  simple 
lens  of  rock-crj-stal  discovered  in  an  earlier  As- 
syrian palace,  had  developed  in  the  hands  of  the 
eages  of  the  southern  city,  into  a  telescope  ;  and  a 
surpassingly  good  telescope  too,  even  in  our  days 
of  achromatic  glasses,  every  modem  practical  as- 
tronomer will  allow,  if  seven  satellites  of  Saturn 
had  really  and  certainly  been  observed  through  it. 
All  these  things,  bowever,  depend  on  literary 
interpretations,  wherein  I  am  no  authority ;  or 
on  literary  histories,  which,  being  by  no  means 
contemporary  with  the  events  they  assume  to 
decide,  can  have  no  effect  in  our  present  work. 
Let  us  therefore  turn  instead  to  the  positive 
accounts  firom  modern  examinations,  and  especi- 
ally respecting  that  feature  at  once  so  practical 
and  yet  so  refined ;  viz.,  the  astronomical  o: 
'  p.  424,  ToL  Ui.  ot  Aneiettl  Monarehitt. 


M 
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tation  of  the  existing  walk  of  this  tem^t  of  the 

iheres. 


K     0«fan 
^H     neridi 


Astronomical  Smplacemenl. 

As  with  many  other  remnanta  of  Eastern  aa- 
tdquity,  a  cardinal  direction'  had  long  been 
assigned  by  our  earlier  traTellers  to  the  walls  of 
the  Borsippa  building ;  and  assigned  because  there 
was  apparently  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  so,  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  most  of 
the  Babylonian  cases,  extensive  ruin  has  prevented 
either  proof  or  disproof ;  but  at  Borsippa,  Sir 
Heniy  Rawlinson,  after  having  made  far  more 
extensive  explorations  and  careful  measures  on 
the  spot,  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  repudiat** 
the  cardinal  idea  in  these  most  positive  terms  : — 

'  I  most  here  obsene  tliat  Rich  tnd  Porter  hare  both  been 
■  guilty  of  &  most  Bingular  error  in  deBcribing  the  ndcB  of  the 

'  Sach  ft  direction  hfti  ftlwayi  been  a«*igned  hj  the  Be*.  Q. 
BftwlitMon  to  the  wftUa  of  '  Bftbil ;'  uid  it  may  be  to  ;  but  we  mut 
cortftinly  object  to  hia  note  in  p.  367,  toL  iii.  of  hi*  J  naaU  Mo»air- 
eiiei,  whrre,  while  he  ftllowi  thst  luch  a  directioD  would  be  uio- 
m&loiii  amongit  the  asiially  diagonal  utroDomical  emplaceaienta  of 
Babylon,  he  diipose*  of  the  anooui^  hj  saying,  that  for  the  aetro- 
Domtcol  pur|Ki«e«  which  the  towen  <ab>erTed.  it  waa  '  indifferent 
which  arnuigemeot  was  adopted.'  We  cfto  only  hope  that  at  the 
Oxford  Obaervfttory,  it  la  not  ft  matter  of  iodiffarence  whether  the 
meridian  circle  ia  parsllel  to  the  meridian,  or  45^  therefrom. 
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Bira  as  facing  the  four  caidinal  points.  In  reality,  it  is  the 
four  ooroera  which,  with  a  alight  error,  face  these  points  ; 
and  the  titles  of  Kerr  Porter's  plates  must  be  thus  altered 
throughout  the  series ;  his  western  face  being  s.w. ;  southern 
&ce,  B.B. ;  eastern  face,  h.e.  ;  and  northern  face,  n.w.  The 
north-east  face  is  the  front  of  the  temple  (and  enters  with 
stairs),  the  sonth-weat  the  baek,  and  tbe  other  two  the 
ndes.'' 

The  Bira-i-Nimrotid,  firom  plates,  both  by  Eaw- 
Unson  and  Fergusson,  is  evidently  much  more 
nearly  square  than  the  proto-ChaldEean  temple  of 
Mughcir;  but  yet  its  successive  terraces  are 
eccentrically  situated  upon  each  other, — though 
the  sides  are  apparently  parallel  or  intended  to 
be  so, — and  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  moat  correct 
method  of  describing  its  astronomical  emplace- 
ment, to  speak  of  the  orientation  of  the  comers ; 
moreover,  it  is  not  so  eaay  to  observe  accurately 
on  the  comers,  as  on  the  sides,  of  an  ancient 
structure,  as  any  one  would  soon  find  out  on 
trying.  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson  too  does  not  seem 
to  have  proceeded  in  that  manner  at  Borsippa ; 
but  to  have  actually  observed  the  trending  of 
the  sides,  and  then  concluded  from  them  for  the 
comers;    being  perhaps  involuntarily  moved  to 

'  Journal  qf  the  Anatic  Saciely,  toL  zviiL  p.  5.  ^^H 
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give  them  so  much  promineDcej  because  the 
glorification  of  the  comers  of  a  building  was  a 
peculiarly  Babylonish  method :  and  in  two  of 
the  comers  of  this  very  building  he  had  just 
discovered,  to  his  own  great  fame  among  the 
Arabs,  the  commemorating  cylindere  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar.^ 

That  king,  however,  had  in  this  case  only 
completed  a  structure  previously  begun  by  an- 
other monarch ;  or,  as  Sir  Henry  puts  it,  the 
foundation  platform  '  was  left  untouched  by 
Nebuchadnezzar'  when  he  rebuilt  the  upper  stage.' 
And  then  follow  hia  (Sir  Henry's)  important  re- 
marks on  the  orientation,  determined  fortunately, 
as  already  stated,  by  observation  of  the  trending 
of  the  lines  of  the  walls.  Observed  indeed  only 
with  an  azimuth  compass,  but  this  seema  to  have 
been  efficiently  used ;  corrected  for  its  errors  and 
variation ;  and  mounted  for  the  time  upon  sharp 

That  must  be  a  veiy  powerful  iDitrameDt  for  Bading  treaanre,' 
one  of  the  Arabs,  |>ointing  to  the  azimuth  compaaa,  wherewith 
Sir  H.  RawliDsaa  had  taken  a  bearing  from  the  coroer  of  the 
waD,  jort  br/ore  a  furtior  digging  into  it  diacovered  the  cylinder. 
And  Sir  H.  R.  waa  ionndated  immediately  after  that,  vith  appli- 
to  aaaiit  both  Paabaa  and  Bedouins  to  find  treaiurei  of 
gold, — diacovcries  more  after  their  hearts  than  any  iiiKrib«d 
oylinder. 

*  Jowiud  ttflhe  Analie  Sotxty,  toL  xviii  p.  13. 
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cdgea  of  the  wall,  only  recently  excavated  clear 
of  the  rubbish  which  had  covered  them  for  2500 
years. 

Hence  we  may  put  more  trust  in  the  following; 
than  in  any  general,  statements  about  the  orienta- 
tion of  any  other  Mesopotamian  building  what- 
ever:— 

'  A  curious  illustration  of  this  difference  of  age  (at  Bi 
Nimrud)  is  also  found  in  the  varying  direction  of  the  lineB 
of  brick-work,  as  occuiriDg  in  the  foundation  and  in  the 
temple  which  It  BUpported,  the  corners  in  the  upper  building 
nearly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  while  the  linca  of  the 
sns-dried  bricks  at  the  ba§e  are  deflected  16°  to  the  east.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  that  this  great  disorepancy  between 
the  two  designs  oan  have  anything  to  do  with  astronomical 
variation ;  but  for  the  small  error  from  the  true  bearing, 
amounting  to  4°  or  5°  wbich  ia  apparent  above,  a  natural 
erplanatiou  may  very  well  he  sought.  We  may  assign  the 
error,  it  is  true,  to  imperfect  instruments,  but  I  should 
prefer  explaining  it  by  supposing  the  linea  to  have  been 
laid  on  a  day  when  the  sun  had  4°  or  5°  of  eastern  ampU<> 
tnde.' 

And  then  follows  la  a  note, — 

'  Mr,  Fresncl  gives  the  error  from  the  cardinal  points  at  6^ 
or  6°,  and  supposes  this  to  bo  the  magnetic  variation  of  the 
spot.  The  true  magnetic  variation,  however,  at  Babylon 
(July  1853),  determined  by  a  series  of  azimuths,  is  4°.  The 
compass  which  I  used  had  an  error  in  itself  of  1°  the  other 
way ;  and  as  my  magnetic  bearing  was  52°  6'  for  the 
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'  of  tlie  s.B.  face,  I  thuB  gave  tlie  true  error  of  the  building 
'  at  4°  6'  B. 

Babylonian  Generalities. 

Hence  the  actual  contemporary  facts  of  their 
astronomical  buildings,  do  not  speak  much  in 
favour  of  the  practical  skill  of  the  Babylonian 
astronoiuera ;  nor  indeed  of  their  theoretical 
intentions  either,  as  evidenced  in  the  diagonal 
emplacement  of  all  these  -walls,  which,  in  a  car- 
dinal direction,  might  have  aided  many  exact 
determinations  of  the  places  of  stars  and  planets. 

But  the  truth  is,  probably,  that  pure  science 
was  no  more  thought  of,  for  its  own  sake,  in 
Babylon,  than  was  pure,  self-denying,  righteous 
religion.  Even  some  of  their  best  modern  friends 
confess  that 

'  the  BabylonisiiB  were  aatrologerB,  no  less  than  astronomerp, 

'  wont  to  eipoiiDii  dreatna,  and  to  foretell  events  by  means  of 

'  the  stars.    The   ancient  writers,  Biblical  and  other,  state 

'  this  fact  in  the  strongest  way  ;   and  the  extant  astronomical 

'  romaiiiB  distinctly  confirm  it.      The  great  majority  of  the 

'  tablets  are  of  an  astrological  oharacter,  recording  the  snp- 

^^      '  posed  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  siugly,  and  in  OOD- 

^1      '  junction,  or  in  opposition,  upon  all  subluuary  sfTairB,  ftom 

^B       '  tbe  fate  of  empires,  to  the  washiog  of  hands  or  paring  of 

I 
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Their  fine  art,  whether  painting  or  sculpture, 
though  evidently  derived  from  the  more  or  leas 
grand  coaceptiona  of  the  Assyrian  artists  of  the 
earlier  time,  degenerated  amongat  the  Babyloniana 
to  the  most  puny,  wretched,  and  contemptible 
representations  of  humanity, — whether  on  their 
gems,  or  clay  cylinders,  or  the  few  colossal  figures 
known  (see  especially  their  short-legged  lion,  with 
the  thick  tail ;  and  the  shapeless  man  under  him), 
— that  were  ever  perpetrated  by  a  civilized  people. 

Painted  by  themselves,  the  rich  Babylonians 
certainly  look  like  what  one  might  expect  of  an 
upper  ten  thousand,  who  fed  their  poor  chiefly 
on  'pickled  bats;'  and  who  indulged  themselves 
in  magnificent  banquets  that '  generally  ended  in 
drunkenness.' 

'  Not  that  tbeae  were  floenes  of  caaise  indulgence,'  saya  one 
of  their  apologialB, — 'for  bands  of  performers  entered  with 
'  the  wine,  and  entertained  tbe  guente  with  the  soul  of  musia ; 
'  ud  rich  odour  of  perfumes  floated  around ;  the  eye  wu 
'  delighted  with  the  display  of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  while 
'  the  splendid  Babylonish  vestments  of  the  guests,  the  ez- 
I  '  quisite  carpets  and  hangings,  the  numerous  attendants,  gave 
'  an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  scene,  and  seemed  half  to  ozcoM 
*  the  esccsa  of  which  too  many  were  guilty, 
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This  implies  wealth,  and  wealth  there  was  in 
Babylon,  for  its  pursuit  was  followed  with  all  the 
keenness  and  avidity  which  has  become  the  enl 
characteristic  of  the  Jews  of  latter-day  time ; 
descended  now  from  an  ancestry  partly  mixed 
with  Babylonians,  and  partly  with  Edomites,  since 
the  days  of  their  greatest  known  kings. 

Bat  the  Semitlzed  Babylonians  were  still  more 

UDScrupulous,  and  absolutely  stuck  at  nothing 

which  should  be  thought  good  for  the  immediate 

profits  of  trade,  and  the  attraction  of  mooted 

I  strangers  to  the  place.     Whence  arose  the  vilest 

I   feature  of  all  in  their  degrading  customs;  and 

7    whidi  rendered  virtue  an  imposaibility  for  every 

Babylonian  woman,  whether  rich  or  poor ;  making 

the  vice  even  a  religious  duty,  and  setting  apart 

a  special  temple  for  the  purpose.    That  temple, 

■  to<^  HeiodotoB  contemporarily  relates  &om  his 
own  observation,  was  always  crowded  with  tliose 
coming  or  leaving' — yet  now  its  place  knows  it 
no  more,  and  the  whole  city  has  become  mere 
*  shapeless  and  ruinous  heaps.' 

This  thoroughly  corrupted  city's  statuea.  con- 

Isisting  often  of  plates  of  gold  laid  on  a  structure 
>  BAwliuon't  AtKiait  Monarehia,  rol.  iii.  p.  465. 
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of  rotten  clay,  deceived  and  dazzled  many  in  days 
of  old.  Even  now,  one  author,  though  too,  an 
English  clergyman,  has  recently  written,  in  ter- 
mination to  a  general  chapter  of  special  pleading 
in  favour  of  almost  everything  Babylonian, — that 

'  Babylon  was  tho  BOiirce  to  which  tlie  enUre  Btream  of  Eastern 
'  oinliBation  may  be  traced.' 

'  To  Babjion,  far  more  than  to  Egypt,  no  owe  tho  art  and    i 
'  learning  of  the  Greeks/ 

'  And  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  aay  that,  hut  for  Babylon, 
'  real  oiviliaation  might  not  yet  have  dawned  upon  the  earth,' 

But  though  these  whitewashing  opinions  have  i 
recently  emanated  from  Oxford  and  been  printed 
in  London, — and  though  certain  practices  con- 
nected with  numbers    and  sexagesimal  divkion, 
and   certain  prophetical   almanacs   still    existing 
amongst  us,  may  be  traced  for  their  origination 
up  to  Babylon, — yet  everything  Babylonish  that 
can  be  tested  by  true  science,  is  evil  continually ; 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  honest  philosophy,  and  an 
obstacle  to  healthy  progress.     Certainly  thus  do  i 
we  find  it  with  the  astronomical  emplacement  of  ] 
their  buildings — and  certainly  thus  may  all  men  ' 
prove  it  to  themselves    for  true  civiHsation,   aa 
dependent  on  a  pure  and  true  religion. 
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Media  and  Persia. 
Media  occupied  the  hilly  country  north-west 
and  north  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  but  fre- 
quently descended  with  its  immigrantB  or  armies 
into  the  great  valley  of  the  plain  of  Shinar, — so 
as  to  acquire  much  historic  connexion  therewith. 
To  Media  also,  some  historians  are  inclined  to 
give  a  special  appearance  on  the  scene  of  human 
actions  from  2458  B.C.  to  2234  B.C.  (probably 
2100  to  1934  B.C.,  true  and  astronomical);  and 
then  a  long  oblivion  until  it  rose  to  notice  once 
again  in  835  B.C.,  just  before  its  junction  with 

I  the  Persian  rule. 
But   these  earlier  times   seem  to   be  merely 
mythic  and  traditional ;    for  Ecbatane  with  its 
coloured  walls,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
I ^ s 


'  Medea'  that  have  yet  been  discovered,  are  iden- 
tified only  with  the  later  historic  period  ;  have 
furnished  no  data  for  their  orientation  ;  and,  even 
if  they  had,  can  afford,  from  their  comparatively 
recent  datea,  no  contemporary  proofs  of  the  prac- 
tice in  vogue  amongst  the  '  origines'  of  mankind, 
in  these  parts. 

Persia. 

Similarly  of  Peraia,  occupying  the  country  north 
and  north-east  of  Shinar  proper, — as  it  only 
flourished  imperially  and  architecturally  from 
Cyaxares  in  538  B.C.,  to  Darius  Codomanua  in 
336  RC. — there  is  little  use  in  referring  to  any 
of  its  known  building  remains,  for  proofs  of 
primeval  orientation. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Shusban,  and  Passargada 
used  to  be  regarded  aa  some  of  the  grandest  and 
most  mysterious  remains  of  ancient  times.  But 
Mr.  Fergusson's  Architectural  Philosophy  has 
reduced  them  to  their  true  proportions. 

They  are  merely  the  forms,  be  says,  of  older 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  buildings,  erected  in  a 
more   durable    material,    or   stone,    in   place    of 


I 
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II  bricks,  wood,  metal  and  clay, — that  use  of  stone, 
I  having  been  learned  by  the  Persians,  in  their  ex- 
Ipedition  to  Egypt  under  Cambyses  in  525  aa 

But  the  Peraiana  had  then  entirely  ceased  to 
be  tlie  energetic,  virtuouB,  mountain-people  they 
had  appeared  imder  their  first  great  ruler  Cyrus  ; 
anawhat  they  erected  under  the  successora  of 
Cambyses,  with  the  assistance  of  degenerate 
Egyptian  art,  was  little  else  than  sumptuous  piles 
of  palace  apartments ;  fit  for  their  barbarian  mon- 
archa  to  revel  in,  and  not  unfit  for  Grecian  Alex- 
ander to  reduce  to  ashes. 

The  wealth  and  the  military,  as  well  aa  slave, 
power  of  Persian  monarclis  caused  the  buildings 
to  rise  from  the  ground.  And  J;hou8and8  of  pri- 
soners of  war,  led  along  from  their  distant  homes, 
stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  1 
them,  and  connected  together  in  long  lines  by  a 
rope  attached  to  rings  passed  through  their  noses, 
or  knotted  on  spiked  collars  fixed  round  their 
necka,^- — were  glad  to  exchange  such  c<jr[iorfiiI 
pains  aa  these,  for  the  wasting  labour  of  niasuiii)' 
and  earth  work,  even  under  barbarian  task-nuiMti'ifi. 

But  such  treatment  could  not  procui-e  genius  ; 

*  See  PlAte  in  lUwlLniou'i  Ancient  Smphet,  vol  Ui.  [i.  436. 
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and  the  sculptured  adornments  of  these  ill  founded 
palaces,  were  only  debased  copies  of  older  ABsyrian 
designs  ;  or  mere  mechanical  repetitions  of  trifles 
wearying  to  behold.  Some  apologists  have  indeed 
appeared,  for  the  often  met  group  at  Persepolia,  of 
the  lion  and  the  bull.  Such  a  lion  as  that,  they 
say,  BO  tremendous  in  power,  was  neverBera_JiL^J 
the^l)eBt  repreaentationfl  of  Nioeveh  or  Calah.       '^^^ 

No,  indeed  1  for  who  ever  saw  a  lion  ^alf  ae 
large  again_^d_three  times  as  heavy  as  a  bull  ? 
But  to  represent  sMcfe  aUpn,  leaping  on  the  poor 
buICand  tearirig^awayjrisibly  with  all  its  teeth, 
and  two  great  spreads  of  fore-feet  claws  all  work- 
ing  at  once  into  the  tender  flesh  of  the  hind 
quarter  of  the  bull, — who,  poor  animal,  can  only 
'  raise  up  its  fore-feet  in  anguish  and  look  round 
dismayed  at  its_ferocious  enemy ; — to  make  such 
I  a  representation  of  unnecessary  cruelty  as  this, 
and  to  have  so  much  pleasure  in  beholding  it,  as  to 

I  have  il  rr]»-i|-i>il  again  and  again,  on  every  "stair- 
'  I  >. 4  [-very  spare  portion  of  tbiT^alace 

I  walla, — thai  surely  argues  a  people  culminating 
in  themselves  aE  the  barder-liourted  features  of 

'  the  severaT'pTccGdiug  nations  of  the  ruteramnian 
valley!    For  while  they  wore,  amongst  tiicrndL-lves, 
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*  given  to  pleasures,'  '  exceeding  in  dyed  attire 
'  upon  their  heads,  painting  theiFTaces,  wearing 
,  and  clothing  tlieraselves  in  soft  and 


'  rich  material,' — yet  were  they  to  others,  bitter 
and  hasty,  '  terrible  and  dreadfiil,  ani^  more 
'  fierce  than  evening^  wolves ;  smiting  the  people 
*  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke,  the  hammer  of 

[  '  the  whole  earth ;  transplanting  conquered  races, 
mutilating  pristmera.  and  massacrmng  non-com- 
batanta  with^  refinement  of  violence  and  cruelty, 
beyond  even  the  ordinary  Asiatic  limits.'  And 
finally,  they  were  themselves  at  last  extinguiBhed 

I  by  a  perpetual  judgment,  which  makes  it  need- 
less for  us  to  look  among  the  subsequent  inhabit- 
ants of  the  region,  for  any  direct  continuations  of 

'  the  alleged  early  astronomical  science  in  the  valley 

[  of  the  Euphrates. 

'  Eaw!iD»on'«  AneienC  Monarehita,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
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We  bave  been  ttus  long  and  full  hitherto, 
in  tracing  each  of  the  two  syatems  of  architec- 
ture, the  Egyptian  and  Euphratean, — from  their 
first  known  examples,  about  2000  B.C.  or  more, 
down  to  their  loss  or  degradation  a  few  centuries 

1  before  the  Christian  era,^^^^^Becauae  they  are^jg  the 
opiiiinti  iif  tli"sc  best  calculated  to  judge^the  two 
whirl]  ii-ri.]i(l  up  most  nearly  to  the  ariijines  of 
intellectual  man.  Thus,  Mr,  Ferguason,  after 
freely  giving  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  a  de- 
cided pre-eminence  in  time,  over  whatever  build- 
ings have  been  discovered  as  yet  in  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  says  of  the  latter, — 

ia  Dothinp;,  ccrhunly,  in  lo  dia,  tbatjEproachea  theao 
itntiquitj,  nor  in  Cliina  or  the  rest  of  Aaia ; 
and  in  Earope,  whatever  may  be  maintained  regarding  prim- 
eval man,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  building  of  a  date 
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'  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  (1190  b.o.)  All  our  biatorJea  must 
'■  thMeTqre  begin  with  Kgypt  anyAssyria.  Beyond  tbege^l 
*  is  epeonUtion,  and  new  fields  can  hardly  be  hoped  for.' 

Yet,  if  we  oarselves  are  not  mistaken,  there  is 
a  third  variety  of  architecture,  which  should  come, 
in  ahnost  equal  chronological  rank  with  Egypt 
'and  Assyria,  and  share  their  admitted  claims  to 
the  honour  of  descending  from  very  ancient  times. 
This  third  architectural  division,  too,  is  abundantly 
[distinguishable  by  specialities  of  type. 

The  two  commencements  of  each  of  the  River 
systems  we  have  already  noted,  viz.,  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt  on  one  hand,  and  the  pyramidal 
temple  of  proto-Chaldaja  on  the  other,  were  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  each  other  in  geometry ; 
the  former,  being  a  pure  mathematical  figure  of 
regular  shape  and  easy  definition ;  whereas  the 
latter,  was  an  unequal-sided  structure,  buUt  in 
broken  and  eccentric  terraces.  They  were  also 
clearly  separable  by  astronomy  ;  the  former  being 
oriented  cardinally,  the  latter,  at  the  utmost  oppo- 
flite  thereto,  or  diagonally. 

But  the  two  varieties  of  buildings  had,  not- 

H^  withstanding,  these  other  qualities  in  common  ; 

^1  viz.,  that  they  were  straight-sided,  or  rectilinear  : 

^ A A 
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— and  rectangular  also,  or 
plan  of  their  basements  ;  ^ 
externally,  on  all  their  wa' 
of  their  best  and  hardest  f 
A  direct  contrast,  them 
linear  and  rectangular  ari 
those  antique   builders,    ■ 
rently  from  land  to  lan3,- 
Btones  ;    which    circles, 
Greece,  or  Italy,  were  !i 
Greeks    and   Koman^aF 
similar  structures  to  be  r 
and  Scotland.     NoisKol 
the  class  be  confined  to 
air  rings,  for  its  importa' 
is  found  equally  among-  tl 
tumuli,  which  are  not  ont 
plan,  but  are  frequently 
circular  ditch,  or  a  circu' 
lar  ring  of  tall  pillar-st(i 
of  Jeezeh  are  just  as  rt 
in  the  earthen  banks  th:;  "^ 
west,  as  in  their  own  mji^' 

In  these  'tumuli,'  al. 
radical  feature  of  oppc' 
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Geographical  Tracings. 

One  of  the  earliest,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  tha 
remarkable,  spots  on  the  earth  for  circular  tumul^r 
— is  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gygajan  Lake,  near 
Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

There  are  several  ages  evidently  apparent 
amongst  these  circular  heaps ;  and  one  even  of 
the  most  recent  of  them  is  that  described  in  443 
B.C.  by  Herodotus,  as  the  tomb  of  King  Alyattea, 
who  died  about  570  B.C.  It  is  a  prince  of  tumuli, 
having  at  present  a  circular  base  3700  feet  in 
circumference,  within  which  a  square  might  be 
inscribed,  sensibly  larger  than  the  base  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt.  Considerable  skill  too 
has  been  shown  in  levelling  the  native  rock  over 
some  parts  of  that  area,  and  erecting  supporting 
masonry  in  others,  so  as  to  make  a  platform  60 
feet  higher  than  the  lowest  ground  outside. 

On  that  platform  a  burial  chamber  seems  to  have 
been  erected, — and  then  the  whole  was  covered 
vith  layers  of  earth,  rubble,  and  concrete,  in  a 
rounded  manner,  to  a  height  of  140  feet, — some 
masonried  omamenta  being  added  at  the  top. 

So  far,  the  recent  explorations  by  M.  Spiegel- 
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thai,  the  Prussian  consul  at  Smyrna,^  agree  well 
with  the  description  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  facts 
seen  and  measured  by  him ;  but  the  Halicamas- 
fdan  3  determination  of  the  age  and  history  of  the 
monument,  may  be  just  as  erroneous  and  as  much 
reduced  and  cooked  up  to  please  Grecian  vanity, 
as  was  his  account  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ; — and 
there  is  certainly  something  very  similar  in  both 
casea,  touching  his  talk  about  the  folly  of  monarchs 
and  the  immorality  of  damsels  of  the  period, — 
which  more  than  excites  suspicion. 

StiU,  however,  both  at  Sardis,  at  Ilion,  and  at 
Tantalais,  on   the   north   shore  of  the   Gulf  of 
Smyrna,  are  sufficient  numbers  of  these  circular- 
based,  central-chambered,  tumuli, — to  enable  Mr. 
Fergusson  to  lay  down  ethnographically  that  their 
builders  were  a  Turanian  race ;  and  that  tliai  is 
why  we  find  no  other  traces  of  them  than  the 
tombs  of  their  much-revered  ancestors ;  and  to 
say  also,  that  the  Smymiot  rcmainB  appear  as  if 
left  there  most  opportunely  to  authenticate  the 
tradition  of  the  Etruscans  having  sailed  from  this 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  for  Italy,  about  1200  B.C.' 

'  See   Lj/ditchen  KonigagrSben  bn  Sardet,  hj  J.  F.   M.   OlEen. 
Berlin,  1S5S.    4to,  18  pages,  witb  »  mt.p  uid  four  pktci. 
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Pelasgic  and  Etruscan  Remains. 

Both  Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  equally  tomb-build- 
ing, art-loving  peoples,  and  equally  Turanian  or 
ultra-Celtic  in  origin, — Mr.  Fergusaon  derives  from 
Asia; — and  finds  them  to  have  migrated  in  the 
I3th  and  12th  centuries  b.c.,  into  Greece  and  Italy 
respectively :  building  there  often  massive  city 
walls, Cyclopean  gateways, horizontal-atoned  arches; 
but>  above  all,  circular  tumuli  to  their  progenitors. 

Of  these  latter  constructions,  were  the  so-called 
-  treasuries    at   Myceme'  and    Orchomenus.      The 
former,  known  also  as  the  tomb  of  Atreus,  ex- 
I  hibits  the  earthen-heap  exterior,—  an  interior  bee- 
/  hive  dome   of   horizontal    stones,   and  a  small 
rectangular  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  rock  on 
'  one  side.    The  internal  chamber  Ukewise  betrays 
the  symptom,  of  having  been  once  lined  with 
platea  of  bronze, — a  very  Asian  style  of  decora- 
tion j^and  still  shows  the  lower  half  of  a  column 
bedizened  with  zigzags  and  frequent,  thoughtless, 
inscribed  spirals. 

The  counterpart  of  this  purely  Asiatic  form, 
says  Mr.  Ferguason,  may  be  found  in  Assyria 
Persepolis,  but  nowhere  else  in  Greece.   He  notices 
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also,  that  'the  same  (spiral  or)  scroll  ornament  i 
'  exists  at  New  Grange  in  Ireland,  in  the  island  / 
*  of  Gozo  near   Malta,    and   generally  wherever 
'  chambered  tumuli  are  found.''  ' 

It  was  likewise  connected  in  a  peculiar  manner 
with  the  statues  of  the  SjTian  goddess,  Astarte, 
or  Mylitta;  whence  Sir  Gardner  WUldnBon  in- 
fers, that,  from  the  same  volute  '  being  sculptured 
'  on  the  walls  of  Crendi,  in  Malta,  those  singular  i 
'  Druidical-shaped  ruins'  (the  Hagar  Keem,  '  orl 
upright  stones')  *  are  of  a  people  whose  religion  1 
'  bore    some   relationship    to   that   of  Phcenicia,  ' 
'  though  they  are  not  Phosnician,  for  the  Phoe- 
'  nicians  would  not  have  made  such  rude  monu- 
'  ments.'  ^ 

The  figure  of  Astarte,  however,  volute  and  all, 
has  been  discovered  in  Etruria ;  and  there  also,  , 
— besides  many  fine  city  walla,  dearth  of  temples, 
but  tombs  innumerable, — are  thousands  of  cir-  | 
cular  tumuli ;  chambered  within,  a  low  retaining 
basement  wall  without,  and  a  conical  earth-heap 
over  the  top  ; — while  bronze  utensils  figure  abun- 
dantly amongst  the  discovered  contents.* 

'  Ferguason's  Hiatory  of  ArehileirtuTf,  rol.  i.  p.  21S. 

*  In  RawlinBDQ'B  Herodotiu,  vol  ii.  p.  044. 

'  S«e  Canuii'B  Etruria  Antica,  for  its  fine  pktes,  but,  Erom  hia 
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The  historic  tomb  of  Porsenna  ia,  indeed,  dfr 
scribed  as  made  up  of  '  pyramids/  which 
would  expect  to  be  square-based  and  triaogulai 
sided ;  but  the  cut  given  by  Mr.  Fergusson  ( 
p.  266  of  hia  vol.  i.  shows  that  other  alleged  Etr 
can  pyramids  were  merely  circular-based,  . 
moderately  conical,  pillars. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Besides  certain  examples  in  the  countries  be- 
tween, as  at  Kamac  in  France, — circular  buildings 
abound  in  our  own  country,  witness  Stonehenge, 
Abury,  Stenness,  and  other  examples  of  open-air,   j 
erect  atones ;  while  New  Grange  in  Ireland,  and   \ 
Maeshowc    in  Orkney,  possess    covered   tumuli. 
Sir  William  Wilde,  too,  in  his  remark,  that, — 
'  were  we  to  strip  the  chamber  and  passage  of 
'  New  Grange  of  the  surrounding  mound,  to  re-_ 
'  move  the  domed  portion  of  the  cave,  and  to  | 
'  replace  the  outer  circle  of  upright  pillar-stones 
'  at  those  parts  where  it  is  deficient,  we  should 
'  have  presented  to  us  a  monument  not  unlike 
'  Stonehenge,' — has  given  a  strong  connecting  link 

Egyptiaji  work,  I  should  »aj,  often  doubtful  reBtorations.  Not  a 
single  composa  drawing  eittier  is  given  in  onj  plan  of  a  tumulus,  to 
test  the  direction  of  its  entrance-pmsage. 
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between  the  two  most  striking  varieties  of  cir- 
cular buildings.' 

Another  auch  connexion  is  found  in  the  sepul- 
chral character  of  both ;  while  the  tumuli,  with 
their  hive-shaped  domes,*  are  compared  again  and 
again  by  different  authors  to  the  same  shaped 
apartment  in  the  tomb  of  Atreua  at  Mycenfe  ; 
tiiough  all  our  native  examples  are  lamentably 
rude,  and  built  in  general  with  entirely  unworked 
stones. 

Theories  of  the  dates  and  builders  of  these 
monuments  are  rife,  as  every  one  knows ;  and 
various.  But,  excepting  some  additions  to  Stone- 
hengc,  evidently  of  an  anomalous  order  and  recent 
period, — opinions  seem  now  generally  converging 
towards  a  pre-Christian  date  and  a  people  from 
the  East.  Nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  ima- 
gining these  circular-builders  of  our  present 
chapter, — who  fled  from  Asia  Minor  in  about  1300 
B.a,  from  Greece  in  900  RC,  from  Etruria  in 
500  B.C.,  as  Pelasgi  and  Etrurians,  to  have  been 

1  Beavlieii  of  the  Boj/ut,  by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  p.  203. 

*  The  central  chamber  at  Mneshowe  ib  Bqtiare  io  pko,  not  in- 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  long  nutiirat  alsbs  of  atono  prciourable 
there,  and  easily  fonniog  that  sbape.  But  the  tumului  ontiide  is 
cooiol,  the  BurroQadiDg  ditch  circolor  :  and  the  neighbouring  itoncs 
I,  arranged  in  a  circle.     See  A  i-peiidix. 
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preceded  by  the  Cinunerii,  Cymbri,  or  Cymry, 
who  are  traceable  also  in  a  similar  number  of 
successive  habitats,  begirming  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  and  ending  in  Wales  and  Ireland, — 
there  is  little  difficulty,  we  say,  in  contemplating 
the  weaker  members  of  these  communities  driven 
westward  by  their  foes  in  a  continual  migration  ; 
losing  more  and  more  of  their  Eastem-made 
implements  and  Eastern  refinement,  and  gradually 
arriving  in  Western  Europe,  a  degraded,  hungry, 
and  forlorn  race  ;— but  still  keeping  up,  what  Mr. 
Fergusson  maintains  is,  par  excellence,  the  abiding 
feature  of  all  Turanian  origins,  viz.,  the  tomb- 
building  tendency  for  their  dead. 

Phcenician  navigation,  and  the  tin-trade  to 
Britain,  may  have  done  a  little  for  this  westward 
movement ;  but  the  chief  part  of  it  must  have 
depended  on  the  advance  by  land  of  large  masses 
of  population ;  himting,  cidtivating,  or  fighting, 
and  frequently  occupying  for  a  generation  or  two 
as  they  went.  That  the  Druid  priests  and  many 
of  their  religious  dogmas  of  proved  Eastern  pro- 
clivities, were  thus  derived  and  descended,  is  also 
probable  enough.'    So  likewise  those  puzzles  to 

'  Se«,  tor  »  plain  ind  excellent  popular  digeit  of  the  pretent  itato 
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Irish  antiquaries  and  historians  of  architectiire, 
I  the  rounrf-towers  of  Ireland,  standing  side  by  side 
[  with  a  Gothic  angular  structure,  yet  more  alien 
I  than  a  negro  amongst  a  northern  people ; — and 
I  because,  they  are  a  remnant,  or  are  the  sole  re- 
I  maining  copies,  of  now  extinct  originals,  once 
/  erected  in  that  land  by  the  furthest-travelled 
westward  branches  of  the  circular  builders. 

That  these  men  were  not  mathematically  minded 
we  have  already  shown  (p.  87)  by  the  composition 
of  their  chief  structures ;  that  they  were  inclined 
to  barbaric  ornament,  their  platings  with  metal, 
and  abundant  decoration  by  concentric  circles 
and  spirals  (fit  predecessors  of  the  tattooing  of 
South   Sea    savages), — sufficiently    demonstrate ; 

of  qaeitionB  touching  the  '  Ancient  Britons,' — two  papen  in  the 
Forlnighlly  Revieio,  voL  i^v.     1866. 

See  oIbo.  chapter  6,  hy  Br.  Tbumua,  in  Barnard  Davii't  and 
Thurnam's  large  work,  Crania  Brilanniea,  where  the  data  we  gone 
into  at  great  length  and  treated  with  eminent  ability  and  impar- 
tiality. 

I  Dr.  Stukely's  Stonehenge  a  Srituih  TtmpU  restoral  to  the  Dnadu, 
(1740  A.s.)  was  a  book  far  beFore  ila  ^t ;  and  perhajn  not  yet 
•nSoiently  appreciated.  His  atteiii|it  to  ahow  by  meoBurement, 
that  auch  megolithic  circles  had  always  been  arranged  oa  even  and 
roaod  nmnbers  of  the  profane  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  cubit  (20'7 
inches  in  length  nearly),  and  not  in  feet  or  any  other  known 
northern  standard  of  length, — was  both  excellent  in  itself  ;  and 
thougli  it  has  beeo  pooh-poohed  by  taore  recent  antiqaariiis,  I  have 
sever  heard  oF  any  of  them  having  aacertained  by  actual  measure  at 
the  place,  that  the  Stukeleian  theory  would  not  hold. 
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and  that  they  were  not  astronomical,  at  least  in 
their  latter,  or  British,  stage, — the  utterly  varying 
azimuthal  directions  of  their  entrance-passages  to 
the  tumuli,  ineontcstably  establish.'  For  it  was 
neither  an  attempt  to  be  cardinal,  as  with  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids ;  nor  diagonal,  as  with  Chaldsean 
temples  ;  but  a  free  and  easy  determination,  like 
that  of  Gallio,  to  care  for  none  of  these  things. 

'  Muehowe  entr»nce-p»Mage,  from  a,  plate  in  Mr,  Mitchell's  volume 
on  Masefaowe,  entera  in  from  s.  40°  w..  nearly. 

New  Grange,  sinularly  enters,  according  to  Governor  Pownall, 
from  s,  24°  w.  And  its  neighbouring  tumuluB,  Dowth,  ai  marked 
on  the  Ordnance  Map,  from  the  west ;  while  two  smaller  neighbours 
enter  from  the  east 

The  tamulua  of  Alyattca,  ^a  given  in  plan,  in  M.  Olfer's  plate  3, 
has  no  entrance-passage  proper ;  though  there  is  a  modem  /orcat 
passage  entering  from  nearly  louih  ;  and  other  older  ones  inside, 
crossing  each  othei  in  all  directions  like  the  streets  of  a  Saxon 
town.  These  efforts  have,  however,  discovered  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber ;  in  a  position  far  from  central  to  the  mound,  and  with  an  axial 
direction  of  North  9°  e.  The  chamber  is  oblong,  rectangular,  flat- 
roofed  with  atone  beams,  and  reminding  9ne  of  the  King's  Chamber 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  though  not  so  well,  or  methodically,  built, 
and  very  much  smaller ;  being  in  length,  only  132  ;  breadth,  93  ; 
and  height,  82  British  inches;  against  412,  206,  and  231)  respec- 
tively for  the  Egyptian  room.  Ontside  the  Alyattian  chamber  ta 
a  portion  of  an  old  passage,  exhibiting  a  curious  mixture  of  rec- 
tangular masonry,  marble  inlayiugs,  and  a  rounded  roof  of  mere 
grouted  rubble  and  small  pebbles, — which  would  have  horrified 
the  Pyramid-builders  of  Egypt 
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CHAPTER    13. 

FIRST  RESIDUAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Hebrew. 
The  Hebrews  being  the  most  Semitic  of  all 
nations  descended  from  Shem, — original  and  early 
architecture  is  not  to  be  expected  from  them  ;  for 
the  Semites,  Mr,  Ferguason  tells  us,  never  were 
builders.'    But  then,  again,  the  Hebrews  at  an  early 

'  Neither  the  Phceaiciuu  nor  any  of  the  Semitlo  r&cea  vera  ever 
'  buQdeni,  and  we  look  in  vun  in  Spain  or  ftt  Cftrthage,  or  at  Tyre 
for  anything  to  tell  ua  what  their  arohiteoture  may  have 
'  been.' — FerguMon'B  ttuilnry  of  Arcliileciure.  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

Again,  in  hia  first  voL,  p.  68.  Mr.  Ferguuoa  appentlB  a  not«, 
which,  though  it  allows  in  a  manner  that  certain  bybriil  architec- 
tural tracea  all  round  the  Mediterraneao  may  be  'Phmnician  art,' — 
yet  deacnbeB  it  aa  copying  only,  from  other  nations ;  and  copying 
without  understanding  : — or,  as  he  cruelly  adds,  but  with  jierhapB, 
after  all,  extreme  ethnographic  acumon  toncbing  the  recently  sup- 
posed Semitic  origin  oE  Anglo-Saxon  peoples — 'Somethiog  like  our 
'own  architecture,  imitating  everything,  understanding  nothing.' 
I  Uakiag  '  sarcophagi  at  Tyre,  of  Egyptian  form,  but  with  Phwotcian 

^B  ■  inscriptions  and  for  Tyriao  kings ;  Greek  ornanieiits  in  Syria 
^h  ■  which  are  not  Greek ;  and  Bonian  architectural  details  all  over 
^H    '  NorthetQ  Africa,  which,  however,  are  not  Roman.' 
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period  of  their  patriarchal  life  went  down  to 
Egypt ;  and  were  put  there  through  a  long  and 
weary  apprenticeship  to  building  under  a  Turanian 
race ;  becoming  thereby  what  they  would  other- 
wise never  have  been. 

HEven  then,  however,  a  very  distinct  architec- 
tural place  from  all  other  Semites,  must  be  given 
to  the  Hebrews, — because  in  their  two  earliest 
examples,  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (about 
1500  B.C.),  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1012  RC.) 
— the  designs  of  those  buildings  were  not  their 
own,  but  were  given  by  Divine  inspiration. 
^  The  Bible  is  most  distinct  on  this  point,  Foiv 
as  to  the  former  building  or  portable  structure, — r 
chapter  after  chapter  in  Exodus  contains  the  de- 
scription of  the  materials,  and  the  forms  into  which 
they  were  to  be  made  up,  according  to  the  Divine 
commands.  Commands  often  expressed  in  nume- 
rical measures;  with  the  repeated  solemn  injunc- 
tion also  to  Moses, '  And  look  that  thou  make  them 
'  after  their  pattern,  which  was  showed  thee'  (or 
thou  wast  caused  to  see)  '  in  the  mount."  And 
then  comes  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  in  the 

*  Extxliia  xzv.  40 ;  zvL  30 ;  ud  Numbers  viii.  4.     See  also,  io 
tlie  Hew  Testjuaeiit,  Act*  vii  44 ;  and  Hebrews  viii.  5. 
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irorda, '  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work, 
■'  and  behold,  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord  had 
'  commanded,  even  so  had  they  done  it,  and 
Moses  blessed  them.' 
And  as  to  the  latter  building,  we  read  with 
equal  clearness — 

'  TheQ  David  gave  to  Solomon  hia  son  the  pattern  of  the 
poroh,  and  of  the  houses  thereof,  and  of  the  troaaarioa 
'  thereof,  and  of  the  up  per -chambers  thereof,  and  of  the 
inner-  parlours  thereof,  and  of  the  place  of  the  mercy-Heat, 

'  And  the  pattern  of  all  that  he  had  by  the  Spirit,  of  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  obambera  round 

'AH  this,  sud  David,  the  Lord  made  me  understand  in 
writing  by  his  hand  upon  me,  e'ven  all  the  worka  of  this 
*  pattern. 

'  And  David  s^d  to  Solomon  bis  son,  Be  strong,  and  of 
good  courage,  and  do  it :  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed ;  for 
the  Lord  God,  even  my  God,  will  be  with  thee ;  he  will  not 
faJl  thee,  nor  forsake  thee,  until  thou  hast  finished  all  the 
work  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.'' 

Those  works  have  now  all  of  them  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  known  to  man; 
tat  their  contemporary  Biblical  descriptions  and 
({tecifieations  remain,  and  will  be  found  of  infinite 
fanportance  in  some  of  the  questions  which  we 

ive  to  diacnss  in  the  latter  part  of  our  volume. 

'  1  Chroniclei  nviiL  It,  12,  and  19,  20. 
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Greek 

That  Greeks  were  simply  and  no  other  than 
Greeks,  from  before  the  siege  of  Troy  down  to 
the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,— even  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  porticoes  in  Athens  itself,  might 
have  strenuously  insisted.  Yet  the  durable  logio 
of  architectural  facts,  enables  Mr.  Fergusson  to 
separate  the  early  days  of  Pelasgianism,  from  the 
totally  distinct  ones  of  subsequent  Hellenism,  or 
Greek  proper ;  and  even  to  place  several  centuriea 
of  dark  ages  between. 

Under  the  former  period  were  built  cyclopic  walls, 
circular  tumuli,  and  debased  oriental  frippery  ; — - 
but  then  came  in  the  Aryans  followed  by  the 
Dorian  invasion  ;  when  the  Pelaagi  were  strickrai 
down,  partly  compelled  to  emigrate  westward, 
and  partly  combined  with  the  conquerors.  Thifl 
mixture  of  peoples  heaved  for  an  unknown  time 
in  a  new  national  birth,  and  then  suddenly  the 
architectural  result  appeared  before  the  world  in 
the  temples  of  Corinth  and  Athens — temples  which 
had  nothing  whatever  Pelasgic  about  them  ;  were 
Egyptianeaque  rather  in  derivation,  and  were 
rectilinear,  rectangular,  and  columned  in  rock- 
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Eke  simplicity  and  grandeur.  So -elevated  too 
above  foreign  Egyprian  predecessows-'as  to  be 
freely  allowed  the  honour  of  being  national  and 
peculiar  to  Greece  ;  and  worthy  also  of  alt/.tbat 
highest  of  architectural  praise,  which  they  have 
been  receiving  from  the  whole  of  the  civilized-' 
World  ever  since. 

But  this  extreme  genius  in  the  most  permanent 
if  all  the  fine  arts,  lasted  only  from  about  660  B.O. 
to  330  B.C.,  and  passed  off  aa  quickly  as  it  came  ; 
for,  having  been  dependent,  in  the  Ferguasonian 
philosophy,  on  the  progress  of  transition  of  an 
Aryan  race  into  a  Turanian  stock,^ — the  nation  sub- 
■«ded  into  ordinary  humanity  when  the  change  was 
Completed,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since, 

Roman. 

What  the  Pelasgi  were  to  Greece,  such  were 
ieir  Etruscan  neighbours  and  predecessors  to  the 
Romans.  But  in  an  increased  degree ;  for  the 
Etruscans  lasted  much  longer  as  an  independent 
people,  and   modified,  almost   aa    a   parent,  the 

ripling  State  that  was  ultimately  to  possess  the 
ncient  world. 

When  Rome  from   200  b.c.  to  400  A.D.  had 
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nearly  ful^lIM-'ber  miBsion,  and  become  tlie  mili- 
tary tyrsat.'^iid  enriched  possessor  of  all  other 
Medifcarranean  countries, — then,  whatever  had 
be,elai'_'ijivented  elsewhere,  and  Greek  architecture 
eip.-courae  amongst  the  rest,  was  brought  in  by| 
'■.irealth  and  power  to  contribute  to  Eome'a  luxu*" 
■ '  nous  enjoyment.  But  the  tastes,— imbued  deeply 
into  her  inmost  feelings  during  her  long  foster- 
nursing  by  the  circular  builders  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,— are  perpetually  cropping  out.  And  hence 
the  liking  in  Eome  for  circular  temples;  then, 
if  not  the  invention  of  the  arch  proper,  yet  its 
popularization  and  development ;  certfiinly  the 
invention  of  the  Dome,  whereof  the  Pantheon  is 
still  the  finest  example  the  whole  world  can 
show  ;  and,  finally,  earth-topped  tombs.  I 

Canini's  restoration  of  the  tomb  of  Augustus — 
taken  by  itself,  and  measured  by  our  own  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  propriety,— ia  inconceivable.  A  cir- 
cular arrangement  of  exquisite  porticoes,  columns 
and  decorated  walls  facing  to  nearly  every  de- 
gree of  the  circle, — resplendent  in  all  the  carving 
and  polish  that  marble  can  receive,' — and  yet  Ttath 
a  huge  earthen  mound  on  the  top,  deep  enough 
to  grow,  and  actually  growing,  trees  in ! 


i 


> 
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But  that  is  the  very  essence  of  the  old  Etrus- 
can tumulus ;  viz.,  a  circular  containing  wall  of 
masonry  below,  and  a  heap  of  earth  above,  And 
if  every  rain- shower  brings  down  defiling  streamB 
of  earth  over  the  fair  face  of  the  lower  wall, — 
developed  though  it  may  have  been  into  exquisite 
architecture, — why,  what  ia  that,  other  than  the 
well-known  Eastern  custom  of  women  who  weep 
over  a  corpse,  thro'wing  earth  on  their  heads,  and 
drawing  streaks  of  mud  down  their  cheeks  ?  A 
building  visibly  wailing  for  the  dead,  with  a 
perpetual  sign  of  lamentation, — so  long  as  a  par- 
ticle of  the  earthen  mound  above,  remains  to  be 
washed  down  by  the  raius  of  heaven,  over  its 
rounded  cheeks  of  architectural  design  below, — 
such  was  the  Roman  devised  tomb  of  Augustus 
Ca^ar. 

We  strive,  and  strive  in  vain,  to  keep  the  tombic 
monuments  of  our  loved  ones,  fair  and  bright 
against  the  influence  of  all  weather ;  but  the 
Romans,  taking  a  hint  from  mound-building 
Etruscans,  used  the  bad  weather  itself,  in  com- 
bination with  their  monument — half  of  masoniy 
and  half  of  earth,— as  a  manufacturing  arrange- 
I  ment,  for  keeping  up  a  never-ending  appearance 
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of  one  of  the  ancient  accompanimentB  of  weep*. 
ing  out  of  respect  for  the  dead. 

Only  join  to  such  a  Eomano-Etmacan  tomb, 
perpetual  water-wheel  on  a  neighbouring  atreani, 
set  to  turn  for  ever  a  Buddhist  cylinder  inscribed 
with  prayers  ; — and  the  applied  mechanics  of 
quasi-ialigious  grief,  would  be  complete.  But  of 
these  Buddhists  now,  we  must  speak  separately. 

Buddhist. 
Buddhist  architecture  ia  essentially  circular, 
domical,  to^bic,  memOTial,  and  ancestral ;  in  bo 
far  therefore  Turanian~and  Pelas^c^or  of  the 
school  ^the  circular  builders, — even  to^the^x- 
tent~of  surrounding  their  topes,  or  eolid  domes, 
with  colunmar  pillar  etonea.    But,  if  reaJlj 


BcencTing  from  some  of  die  aouth-easterly  moving™ 

braiicIiL's  <:<¥  tliat  once  central  family,- 

sentafivr  I 


I 


■this  repre- 

f  it  soon  became,  in  an  Indian  climate, 
weuliliy,  iTKi'v;ited,  given  to  gaudy  ( 
fined  wjfliout  f iiste,  an J^elightmg  in  mere  pro^  J 
fusTun  and  intricacy  of  commonplace  designs. 

Some  writers  will  insist  on  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion, which  is  atiU  professed  by  the  largest  merOvJ 
numbers  of  men  in  the  earth,  being  that  of  those;  i 
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early  patriarchs  who  were  immediately  out  of 
the  direct  Hebrew  line  ;  and  therefore  with  some 
traditional  claims  to  the  remembrance,  at  least, 
of  ethnic  Divine  inspiration.  But  others  attribute 
its  formation  to  Bubsequent  human  enthusiasts, 
between  600  and  300  B.C. ;  and  much  of  its 
literature  and  so-called  history,  to  times  subse- 
quent to  the  Christian  aera. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  seeing  that  ita 
earliest  architectural  remains  do  not  go  back 
further  than  250  B.C.,  nor  come  down  much  later 
than  900  A.D., — Buddhism  can  fill  no  important 
position  in  our  present  inquiry.^ 

'  Baohaii.  From  a  recently  paUiahed  work,  entEtled,  The  Oiant 
I  Oiliet  of  Bathan,  and  wherein  the  author  speaks  coniideQtly  of  liav- 
1  tBg'  •Mm  all,  and  visited  some,  of  >  the  Ihrtetcore  great  cUiri  vtilh 
I  •  toaiU,  aaU*,  atid  bntten  bars  of  the  RSphaun,  or  gianisjittoTWelt 
I  *  ift  that  iwiii  fr"^^  ^fgfniti  MQBea  md  before  Abraham,' — I  had  hoped 
I  to  ptocure  eonlemporary  particulara,  of  those  very  early  times  in 
that  iatereating  part  of  the  world. 

But  out  of  seven  plates  (including  the  gilt  stamp),  aix  represent 
eonfewedl?  flotnanCQlv"""'rl  "ii"*  i  while  the  seventh,  — ^thoagli 
pnrportiDg  to  exhibit  '  a  pant's  honse,  witn  stone  ijllmg.  36or.  and 
winaow-Bnuwer,' — yet  Letrays  a  Roman  colonnailii  rnni^inj^  »lnn|) 
the  miflillcof  the  rooiarm"oraer  to  sapport  an  origioal  joiiit  iu_th8 
stpne  ceiling.'^here  the  haffjeDgtli  alalis  of  wmcn  it  is  compoaed. 
meet  in  the  middle  I 

We  can  only  hope,  therefore,  that  some  fatnre  explorer  may  be 
more  successful  in  arriviog  at  traces  of  the  original  architecture, 
really  amlemparnnj  with  the  primeval  Rephaimites  of  Syria  and  the 
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ARCHITECTURAL    D^T ^-con^inu.d. 


CHAPTER  14. 


SECOND  RESIDDAL  ARCHITECTDBE. 


Of  all  other  existing  varieties  of  reputed  olden^  J 
architecture  (see  the  Frontispiece),  we  read  in  J 
Mr.  Fcrgusson'a  carefully  prepared  volumes, — thatfl 

Ceylonese,  dates  from  161  B.o.  to  1235  A.D. ; 

Jaiiut  in  India,  from  900  a.d.  to  1580  A.D. ; 

Southern  Hindoo,  with  its  so-called  '  Gopuraa,' 
or  'Gate  Pyramids,'  from  800  A.D.  to  1600  A.D.; 

Northern  Hindoo  from  600  a.d.  to  1700  A.D, ; 
and 

Cambodian, — recently   discovered    and    much  j 
admired  for  its  superior  taste  to  ordinary  Indian  J 
and  Malayan  productions,  from  980  a.d.  to  1500  j 
A.D. ;    {being   the    work  of  an  emigration   from 
Cashmere,    driven  thence  by  the  early  Moham- 
medan emperors, — and  carrying  with  them  many 
reminiscences  of  the  later  Greek  art  from  Bactria  | 


^ 
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and  Alexander  the  Great's  other  central  Asian 
conquests). 

Chinese  architecture  should  afford  ancient  ex- 

iamples,  as  the  people  themselves  have  been 
permanent  inhabitants  of  the  same  land  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  But,  whether  from  their 
building  materials  being  bad,  their  weather  un- 

I  propitious  and  destructive)  or  European  explora- 
tion still  in  its  infancy, — nothing  is  known  of 
that  land's  structures  earUer  than  240  b.c.,  the 
date  of '  the  great  wall' 

While  finally,  the  Mexican  and  other  American 
built  remains, — including  some  erroneously  named 
pyramids,^ — but  much  more  like  the  terraced, 


*  In  ft  recent  pnblicfttion,  snch  nodue  promiaence  hu  been  gircn 
unongst  tnie  and  trail  built  stone  pytamids,  to  the  mere  terraced 
mound  of  Cholula  in  Mexico, ^as  beiug  'a  pyramid'  wbicb  bu 
■  »bout  twice  the  length  of  busia  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Giieh,' — 
^^  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote,  from  Mr.  Fergiiason,  that  it 
^H  the  Cholula  maaa  la  really  so  very  large  in  the  base,  it  ia  leaa  than 
^^L  1  half  the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  is  broad  and  flat  on  the  top, 
^^L|  (where  it  was  intenje^i  to  support  a  li"I]ow  temple,)  '  is  composed 
^Bi    ■  of  bSly  burnt  bn.ks  ,m,l   mini,  ami    is  miw  ao  ov^rgr^i^with 

^Hl    '  ttgeg^iat  it  ia  cUfTK-iilt  to  mako  nut  its  farm.'  

^^F         Ameri™  has  also  iuouuiIh  of  pure  earth,  wliiib  are  occasionally 

I         I  older  T&nr  Lerliuilt  remains.     'TLeie  inounda  are  often  round,  but 

~'|  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  ground  plan  of  snakes,  tortoises,  and 

'  other  anitnols.     Sufficiently  originnJ  therefore,   but  neither  equal 

I  in  age,  to  many  of  the  works  of  tho  circular  builders  in  Europe  and 
Asia ;  nor  similar  to  them  in  possessing,  as  a  rule,  internal  chambers 
and  entrance -passages,  whether  sepulchral  or  otherwise. 
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atair-caaed,  and  temple-tearmg,  atructurea  of  Meso- 
potamia, than  the  burial  pyinmids  generally,  or 
the  Great  Pyramid  in  particular,  of  Lower  Egyptj 
— date  only  from  500  AD.  to  about  1500  a.d.' 

These,  therefore,  close  the  list  of  all  the  remain- 
ing known  architecture  that  we  need  appeal  to, 
for  assisting  our  special  inquiry  into  primal 
times.  I 

'  With  reference  to  the  ott-mooted  question  of  the  origin  of 
American  architectars,  ami  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  flfl  well  i— the 
following  |>articulara  were  recently  communicated  to  me,  hy  Mr. 
George  Davidson ;  Astronomer  to  the  United  Statei  Coaat  Surrey, 
— and  just  returned  from  an  inapection  of  the  Coast  of  Alaska : — 

'  The  whole  north-west  coast  is  peopled  by  the  same  race  of 
'  Indiana  that  extcnda  certaiijj  to  the  northern  bonndary  of  Cali- 
'  fornia.  North  of  Alaska  Peninsula  are  the  Esquimaux.  But  tha 
'  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  part  of  Alaska  PeBinanIa,  and  thft   ] 

>  .\rcbipeIago   of   Eadiak,   are   inhabited  by  the    " AUntiara"   k    ' 
'  different  race  from  either,  and  partaking  in  many  eharacteriilica 

'  and  features  with  the  Japanese.  It  isja  froitful  tbeme  for  in- 
'  vestigation,  and  t  intend  to  pursue  it  when  on  the  Pacific  thia 
'  spring.  The  Kamtacbatka  branch  of  the  Great  Japanese  Warm 
'  stream  rnns  into  Behring's  Sea  on  the  western  verge  of  the  Aleutian 
'  Islands,  aud  in  1862  (Sept.)  a  Japanese  junk,  carried  by  this  stream 
'  from  Japan,  was  wrecked  on  Alton,  the  westernmost  of  the 
■  Aleutians.     They  were  rescued  in  1863.     The  main  stream  hak    , 

>  carried  Japanese  junks  to  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Wasbington  to  ■ 
'  late  as  1S33.'  I 

For  plalBi  of  the  American  mounds  and  pyramidal -based  temple^ 
together  with  similar  constructions  in  Europe,  Scythia,  and  Afrio*, 
see  a  pajier  read  by  Mr.  3t.  John  Vincent  Day,  C.K,  in  February 
1S68,  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  upon  Some  poinU 
in  rerlain  Theoria  concerning  tht.  PurpoK  tmd  Primat  Condtiion  tff 
(A«  Crrai  Pyramid  qfJtexeh. 


I 
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ARCHITECTURAL   RESULTS. 


If  we  abould  now, — after  our  rather  extensive 
review  of  all  the  oldest  known  remains  of  archi- 
tectural skill  in  any  and  aU  the  countrica  of  the 
earth, — resume,  with  increased  powers,  our  first 
investigation  touching  both  the  recently  alleged 
invariable  pyramidal  form,  and  one  eonstant 
method  of  astronomical  emplacement,  asserted  as 
common  to  all  primal  structures  ; — an  unexpected 
answer  comes  forth. 

For,  on  making  such  examination,  we  immedi- 
ately find,  not  only  that  there  is  amongst  aU  known 
architectural  works,  only  one  territorial  instance 
— viz.,  the  Lower  Egyptian, — of  true  and  pure 
geometrical  Pyramids ;  but  that  it  is  only  there, 
that  the  asserted  astronomical  orientation  baa  any 
place. 

Elsewhere,    cither   no    astronomical    intention 
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whatever  appears,  as  at  Thebes  and  Meroe,  and 
with  the  circular  buildings  everywhere  ;  or,  as  in 
the  Chaldsean,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  struc- 
tures, an  opposite  orientation  law  crops  out ;  i.e., 
in  the  basement  walls  there  being  directed  not 
on,  or  towards,  but  away  from,  the  cardinal 
points  ;  and  to  the  utmost  possible  extent 

This  very  defined  and  signal  fact  of  asi 
nomical  opposition  in  Euphratean  practice  to 
NUeian  precedent, — is  further  shown,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  data,  to  have  been  most  in- 
tentional, settled,  and  determined  on  the  part  of 
every  branch  and  age  of  the  Interamnian  popu- 
lation. For,  however  the  various  successive  em- 
pires there  rose  or  fell,  and  whether  their  remains 
are  first  met  with  on  the  sites  of  the  great  burial 
cities  neiir  the  Persian  Gulf;  or,  whether  after- 
wards they  are  found  coming  out  in  splendour  in 
the  cold  north-western  regions  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  its  severer  metropolis  of  Nineveh  ; 
or  after  that  again  flourishing  once  more  in  the 
burning  south,  within  the  mighty  ramparts  of 
gaudily-decked,  and  almost  tropically-heated,  Ba- 
bylon the  magnificent ;  and  whether  the  tastes  of 
t^e  local  sovereigns  and  their  people  ran  now  on 


>tro^| 
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temples  to  their  gods,  and  now  on  palaces  for 

their  kings, — still  that  determination  to  hold  on 

I  to  a  peculiar,  and   scientifically  a  most  incon- 

I  venient,  orientation, — is  predominant  in   almost 

'  every  case. 

Something  also  of  a  grovnng  or  accumulating 
and  strengthening  feeling  was  this  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, being  realized  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale 
on   every  successive  occasion ;  so  that  while  in 
E^ypt  we  discover  the  best  and  grandest  of  its 
Pyramids  at  the  beginning  of  its  series  (see  Fron- 
tispiece),— in  Mesopotamia,  on  the    other  hand, 
tiie  largest  and  moat  typical  of  all  its  peculiar 
terrace-based  temples,  is  the  latest  of  the  whole. 
In  everything,  therefore  (except  where  the  cir- 
[  eular  buUdera  differ  from  both,  and  show  so  little 
care  for  any  species  of  science,  that  science  can 
hardly  include  them  in  her  intellectual  ranks), 
the  Euphrates  series  of  buildings,  though  nearly 
[  parallel  with,  but  not  quite  so  ancient  as,  the 
I  aeries  of  the  Lower  Nile, — is  clearly  their  very 
opposite  in  both  manner,  arrangement,  external 
appearance,    intermd  intention,   and  even  whole 
_    history  of  birth,  invention,  and  development. 
H       Now  something  so  marked  as  this,  and  when 
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we  had  been  led  by  literary  men  to  expect  dose 
imifonnity, — makes  it  well  worth  our  while  to 

inquire^  whether  there  be  not  some  other  data 

« 

which  can  be  referred  to  for  additional  testimony ; 
something  equally  contemporary  with  the  archi- 
tecturaly  perhaps  older,  certainly  varying  the  point 
of  view,  and  otherwise  also  proper  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  present  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER    16. 


FLIKTS    OF    THE    DBIFT. 

'While  we  have  been  straining  our  eyes  to 
the  East,'  Bays  Sir  John  Lubbock,'  '  and  eagerly 
watching  excavations  in  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
suddenly  a  new  light  has  arisen  in  the  midst  of 
ua  ;  ^d  the  oldeS'relies  of  man  yet  discovered 
have  occurred,  not  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
or  Heliopolis,  not  on  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Nile  or  the  Euphrates,  but  in  the  pleasant  val- 
'feyg  of  England  and  France,  along  the  banks  of 
^hB  Seine  and  the  Somme,  the  Thames  and  the 
Waveney.' 

The  supposed  new  light  thus  eloquently  referred 
to,  was  that  lit  in  1846,  when  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  published  his  first  account  of  certain  flint 
weapons,  found  in  special  gravel,  and  drift,  beds 

*  Prehuloric  Timet,  by  Sir  John  Liibbocli,  P,R.S„  p.  268. 
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near  Abbeville  in  France ;  and  he  was  soon  fol- 
lowed, imitated,  and  confirmed,  by  half  the 
geological  world. 

These  drift-beds  have  been  estimated  by  geo- 
logical processes,  to  be  30,000,  50,000,  or  any 
greater  number  of  years  old ;  and  contain  the 
bones  of  both  the  mammoth  and  sundry  other 
now  extinct  animals  (forming  therefore  a  post- 
pliocene,  or  post-tertiary  geological  formation) ; 
and  though  no  bones  of  man  are  findable  therein, 
yet  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  flints,  chipped 
with  an  evident  intentional  mental  purpose,  have 
been  collected,— and  are  held  by  those  most  skilful 
in  Bxich  inquiries  to  testify  to  a  human  origin. 

Man,  then,  argues  this  new  school,  must  have 
lived  when  these  gravel-beda  were  being  deposited ; 
when  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the 
cave-bear,  and  divers  other  now  extinct  animals^ 
roamed  over  the  earth.  Man's  own  bones  have 
disappeared,  probably  because  they  were  small, 
especially  seeing  that  no  bones  of  animals  smaller 
than  man,  have  come  down  to  us  in  these  gravels ; 
but  man's  lasting  weapons  of  durable  flint,  still 
remain  to  bear  testimony  both  to  his  skill  in 
manufacturing  them,  and  hia  contemporary  exist- 
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Ience  with  a  Fauna  and  Flora  essentially  different 
from  what  now  prevails  over  Europe, 
I  In  the  midst  of  all  the  ecstasies  of  delight, 
p-with  which  these  very  recent  discoveries  have 
been  hailed,  there  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficient 
remembrance,  that  so  far  back  as  1824,  the  late 

I  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  ^  'maintained  the  co-existence 
of  man  with  the  above-mentioned  now  extinct 
geological  animals.* 

Also  that  their  remains  occurring  only  in  super- 
ficial strata,  are  connected,  according  to  him,  with 
the  last,  or  modem  epoch  only,  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory ;  and  that  their,  the  animals',  final  extinction 
^B  wasgreatly  accLloniti.'i],  nf  i.ven  cntiivly  bruught 
^Habout,  by  human   l)uiiliuy.      lluiitiny — imlii-'ates 
Ithe  learnotl  iniiiUlcr -■  ffn-iiU'I  tlLc  inw-tomti;  uccu- 
Jpation  of  iiieii,  iVum  tin.'  earlii'st  il;iy.^ ;  ;iik1  con- 
^L  tinned  in  full  force  so  long  as  there  was  anything 
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'In  JamMoa'a  Bdmbvrgh  PkHoiopliKal  Journal,  vol.  li.,  1824 j 
■nd  voL  ziv.,  1826. 

'  VaL  xL  p.  303. —  '(5.)  The  remiuns  of  tboee  eitiact  animBll 
'  oocnr  only  !□  the  luperticial  atrsta,  and  in  freih-water  gravel  or 

*  slay,  and  may  be  viewed  aa  connected  with  the  lut  or  modem 

■  epoch  of  the  earth'a  hiitory.  (6.)  Man  waa  an  inhabitant  of  tbil 
'  ooontry  at  the  time  when  these animaJa' (mammoth,  elk,  rhinoceroa, 
UppopotamuB,  cave-bear,   hynnit,   etc),  '  now   extinct,  fiouhahed, 

*  hia  bonea  and  lua  inrtrumeata  having  been  found  In  aimilar  aitua- 

■  tioni  with  the  remaiu.' — K«v.  Dr.  FLWiNa,  1624. 
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well  worth  their  hunting  :  and  he  even  conaideis 
the  procBBB  to  be  BO  sharp  an3  powerful  aa 
exterminator,  that  he  apparently  sees  no  reason 
why  all  the  animals  known  to  have  been  at  any 
time  contemporary  with  man,  but  now  fixtinct, 
should  not  have  died,  or  been  killed  out,  within 
the  last  6000  years. 

Some  ammaTs,  and  prenerallv  the  Ij^r^rgr,  ara  ei-  | 
terminated  much  more  quickly  than  others.     So' 
that,  as  we  know  by  our  own  personal  experience 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — the  liou,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  eland,  and  many  other  large  animals, 
have  entirely  and  recently  vanished  out  of  a  tract 
of  country  far  larger  than  aU  Great  Britain, — ■  ] 
while' the  Ieo2ard,  h^^na,  jackal,  duiker,  stein- 1 
bok,  etc.,  remain.     Only  two  hundred  yeam_  ^go, T 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  Africa,  waa_a  fit! 
representatiiiii  of  tlie  [treat  mammal  ages  ofgeo-  1 
logy— 7rom  till.'  lumiljiT  and  variety  of  huge  and  1 
ponderous  beasts  that  roamed  over,  and  grew  bq  \ 
astonishingly  \Bxge,  upon  its  plains  of  scanty  ver-  1 
dure!     Two  centuries  liowevrr,  assisted  no  doubt  1 
by  fire-arms  and  tlie  uii^'nitinii  of  a  civilized  racBj  j 
have  sufficed  to  pru-luev'  thvre  a  zoological  change, 
akin  to  tho^e  wliieli  aru  ^inc-iallv  uttributed  to 
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(uncountable  numbers  of  years,  by  the  pure  geo- 
logist.' 

No  one,  bowever,  was  more  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season  than  Dr.  Fleming,  in  pressing 
upon  the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  the  rapid 
manner  in  which  divers  birds  and  animals  have 
been  thinned  down  in  their  numbers,  within  the 
period  of  Saxon  history,  and  thereby  brought  to 
the  verge  of  geological  extinct  species ;  and  yet 
even  he  was  not  able  fuUy  to  realize  the  rapidity 
of  the  process.  For  whUe  we  have  all  been  taught, 
almost  to  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  the  Dodo, 
wiiirh  110  iiKin  nil  earth  shall  ever  see  again, — 
\i\A  til  invii'^Ii  ,i;;^Miiist  the  unscrupulous  destruc- 
tion of  that  strange- looking  fowl  by  early  southern 
navigators ; — the  'great  auk,'  we  are  now  told, 
has  diedout  _of  cxistonfc  within  the  present  cen- 
tury.  and  amoiiL^-^t  oiiiFi.']vi?fl  :  and  Dr.  Fleming 
himaelf,  had,  in  :i  lamed  coiiditiuu,  the  very  last 
/  known  member  of  the  race  ;— though,  apparently 
without  being  fully  aware  at  the  time,  thatjh^e 

'  For  a  plain,  anvaraUhed  itatement  oE  theae  great  ammklian 
facta,  aa  they  existed  bo  abort  a  time  ago,  in  the  aeighbourhood  of 
irbat  ii  now  the  peaceful  city  of  Cupe  Town, — Bee  '  The  Record  ;  or 
'  a  Series  of  OEBcial  Papers  of  the  Dutch  GoTernment,  from  1649 
■  to  1720  i.D.,'  publiahcd  in  Cape  Town  in  1838,  ander  the  editor- 
ahip  of  Lieut.  D,  Moodie,  R.N. 
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poor  individual  bird  before  him,  was  in  truth  the 
carrier  of  such  a  weight  of  destiny  almost  aceom-j 

phshed.  fl 

Dr.  Fleming,  then,  was  exceedingly  inclined  to-' 
wards  short  dates  for  the  contemporaneousness  of 
man  with — not  the  whole  duration  of  the  species 
of  the  mammoth, — but  merely,  some  of  the  later 
members  of  it.  And  perhaps  he  would  have  re- 
tained those  short  dates,  even  though  he  had 
lived  down  to  the  present  day, — when  almost 
every  one  is  demanding  more  tim^,  wherein  to 
place  in  order  the  real  or  supposed  facts  of  the 
early  history  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  "W.  Carruthers  has  no  doubt  pointed  out,' 
that  there  is  a  permanent  and  characteristic  dif- 
ference between  all  zoologists  on  one  hand,  and 
geologists  on  the  other,  as  to  the  ages  which  they 
assign  to  the  same  natural  and  primeval  facts : 
the  former  men  of  science  being  inclined  to  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  latter  to  enormously 
great,  periods  of  time.  But  then,  so  many  other 
natural-history  students  have  recently  gone  along 
with  the  popular  geological  current  of  the  day. 


^  'The  Antiquity  of  Mui,'' 
EeangeUeal  SesieK,  p.  383,  etc 
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that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  what  the  minister 
of  Fliak's  opinion  would  have  been  now,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  later  facts  and  papers,  before  which 
BO  many  of  his  friends  have  succumbed.  Indeed 
we  rather  suspect,  if  the  mean  judgment  could 
be  taken  of  all  existing  natural  historians,  zoolo- 
gists,  and  others, — andeapecially  those  selected 
examples^^  them  filling  places  of  honour  in 
metropolitan  scientific  societies, — it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  found  to  attribute  to  the  rough 
'  flint  hatchets,  knives,  and  spear-heads'  of  the  drift 
— a  vastly  superior  age  to  that  of  any  of  the 
architectural  monuments  we  have  yet  reviewed. 

Such  an  age,  indeed,  that,  if  some  of  the  earlier 
of  these  latter  objects  date  from  4000  years  ago, 
— the  flint  implements  of  the  drift,  say  these 
gentlemen,  must  date  from  40,000  or  80,000  years 
since,  or  more.  Whether  these  scientists  are  right, 
or  wrong,  in  this  view,  we  do  not  now  pause  to 
inquire, — but  shall  only  examine  the  ease,  on  its 
own  advocates'  showing,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  may  be  its  best  and  most  favoured  claims 
to  enter  into  our  present  investigation. 


Flints  of  (he  Drift.  [CH.  1& 


Chipped  Flints. 
We  should  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
said  flint  weapons  being  merely  chipped  into 
shape, — and  not  ground  on  the  edges  or  polished 
over  the  surfaces,  as  with  most  of  the  stone 
weapons  of  known  savage  tribesjii  modgm  time% 
belong, — according  to  those  who  make  savage 
manners  and  customs  their  study  in  the  present 
day, — to  the  very  lowest  conceivable  stage  of 
savagedom.  And  this  main  fact,  combined  with 
the  inferred  vast  age  of  the  specimens,  is  thus 
employed  by  Sir  Chajlea  Lyell  in  throwing  a 
most  powerful  light  on  the  nature  and  time  of 
origination  ot  inf^lectual  man  (our  very  title  and 
subject),  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  give 
the  whole  of  Sir  Charles's  long  paragraph  &oia 
end  to  end,'  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  ia 
gathering  his  real  meaning  ; — 

'  It  has  Bometimcs  happeaed  that  one  nation  has  beep  ego- 
'  quered  by  ano_ther  less  civilized  though  more  warlike,  or 
'  that,    during  social  and  political  revolutions,  people  JiaTe 
'  retrograded  in  Knowledge.     In  such  caaes,  the  traditions 
'  earlier  ages,  or  of  some  tigher  and  more  educated  oasts 

'  Anligvitg  of  Han,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  third  edition,  revised, 
pp.  37S  sad  379. 
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*  wluch  has  been  deatroyed,  may  give  rise  to  tbe  nolion  of 
■  degener&oy  firom  k  primal  state  of  superior  mtcUigeoce,  or 

'  of  science  snpernaturally  conunnnicated.  Bnt  had  the  ori- 
'  giual  stock  of  mankind  been  rcaJIy  endowed  with  such  supenbr 
'  Stell ectuaT"p(Twe fs ,  and  "wIrt  inspired  knowledge,  and  had 
'  jSSimjBwd'the  Bame  improrable  nature  as  their  posterity,  the 
'  poiot  oF  advancement  which  they  would  have  reached  era 
'  this  would  have  been  immeasurably  higher.      Wa  cannot 

*  aBoemui  at  present  tli'e  limits,  wlcllier  of  the  beginning  or 
'  tbe  end,  of  the  first  stone  period,  when  Man  co-existed  with 
'  the  extinct  mammalia,  but  that  it  was  of  great  duration  we 
'  cuinot  doubt.  During  those  ages  there  would  hare  beea 
'  time  for  progress  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  a  conoep- 
'  tion,  and  very  different  would  have  been  the  character  of  the 
'  works  of  art  which  wc  should  now  be  endeavouring  to  inter- 
'  ^t, — those  relics  wbich  we  are  now  disinterring  from  the  old 
'  gravel-pits"of  StTicheiil,  or  from  the  Liege  cavcB.  In  them, 
'  or  III  the  upraised  bed  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south 
'  coae^  of  Ha'rdlnia,  instead  of  the  rudest  pottery  or  flint  tools, 
'  BO  irregular  in  form  as  to  cause  the  unpractised  eye  to 
'  donbt  whether  they  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  design, 
'  we  should  now  bo  finding  sculptured  forms,  surpassing  in 
'  beauty  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  or  Prasitelea ;  lines  of 
'  buried  railway  or  electric  telegraphs,  from  which  tbe  beat 

t'  engineers  of  our  day  might  gain  invaluable  bints  ;  astrono- 
mioal  instruments  and  microscopes  of  more  advanced  con- 
Btruotion  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  other  indications 
of  perfection  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  such  as  the  nineteenth 
century  has  not  yet  witnessed.  Still  further  wonld  the 
triumphs  of  inventive  genius  be  found  to  have  been  carried, 
when  the  later  deposits,  now  assigned  to  the  ages  of  bronze 
and  iron,  were  formed.     Vainly  should  we  be  Btraining  our 
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<  imaginations  to  gueBS  the  possible  uses  ftnd  meaning  of 
'  Buch  relics — mBchines  perhaps  for  nsvigating  the  &ir  or 
'  exploring  the  depths  of  tbe  ocean,  or  for  calculating  orith- 
■  metical  problems,  beyond  the  wants  or  even  tbe  conception 
'  of  living  mathematicians.' 

Now  after  reading  this  most  important  judg-  « 
ment  by  one  of  the  first  geologists  of  our  age,  and  " 
apprehending  fully  his  grounds  of  argument,— it 
will  appear  clearly,  that  his  total  conclusion  will 
only  be  intensified,  by  any  further  discoveries  or 
diacussionSj  which  may  either  prove  or  imply,  a 
very  much  greater  age  still,  for  the  flint  imple- 
ments dug  out  of  the  drift,  than  what  we  ha' 
yet  recorded.  So  that  if  any  particularly  go-a- 
head geologist  shall  draw  still  more  largely  on 
those  stores  of  untold  time,  which  cost  him  and  his 
brethren  so  very  little, — and  put  millions  and  even 
bUlions  of  years  where  we  have  put  thousands 
only,— that  will  but  make  it  infinitely  more 
certain  than  ever,  according  to  the  involuntary 
testimony  of  Sir  C.  Lyell, — that  man,  at  that 
excessively  removed  period  of  time,  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  been  then  'endowed 
'  with  superior  intellectuaJ  powers,  science  super- 
'  naturally  communicated,  inspired  knowledge,  and 
'  the  present  improvable  nature  of  human  kind. 
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In  fact,  though  whole  shiploads  of  chipped 
flints  may  be  dug  out  of  any  number  of  gravel- 
beds,  and  may  alao  be  claimed  by  anthropologists 
as  contemporary  remains  of  those  who  shaped 
them  ages  ago, — they  testify  nothing  as  to  intel- 
lectualman ;  and  therefore  have  little  more  to  do 
with  the  subject  of  bur  inveBtigatioD,  than  the 
mere  gravel  itself. 

What  we  alluded  to  under  our  title  as  intel- 
lectual man,  and  meant  to  imply  thereby,  was, — 
man  as  he  is  now,  or  with  the  mind  wherewith  he 
was  already  endued  in  the  days  of  Job,  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Moses ; — and  that  state  which  certain 
eminent  anatomists  are  inclined  to  distinguish, 
within  the  limits  of  their  science, — as  implying 
an  organized  creature  with  an  immensely  prepon- 
derating amount  of  brain,  to  that  possessed  by 
all  other  known  hving  creatures ;  or  again,  as  a 
being  with  an  almost  unlimited  capacity  for  mental 


This  last  feature  or  fonn  of  the  statement,  is 
evidently  a  part  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  means  of 
distinction;  but  when  he  adds  thereto,  'science 
'  supematurally  communicated,  and  inspired  know- 
'  ledge,'  though  only  as  mere  traditions  and  notions 
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that  may  have  originated  out  of  the  accidents  of] 
human  history, — it  is  evident  that  he  brings  on  the 
field  the  teachings  of  religion,  with  regard  to  the 
Divine  creation  of  man.  The  teachings  of  many 
systems  too  of  religioo, — though  he  does  not  point 
out  anything  better,  or  essentially  different,  in  one, 
than  another.' 

Yet  inasmuch  a3  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
religions  have  given  dates  of  several  tens,  or  even 
hundreds,  of  thousands  of  years  for  man  living  on 
the  earth  under  kings,  princes,  and  civilized  rule 
very  much  as  at  present ;  and  one  of  the  dates 
for  '  Ikswaku  and  Buddha'  of  the  Indian  religion, 
goes  back  so  far  as  to  2,183,102  years  b.c.,' — it  is 
perfectly  impossible  to  square  such  dates,  with 
the  most  important  integration  which  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  performed,  upon  all  thatwe  know,  by 
geology  and  otherwise,  of  former  and  present 
works  of  man.     Those  Gentile  dates  therefore, 
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s  of  MefiU  »rt»,  the  piteta  and  prophets  of  tha 
'  Eorty  BtageB  oE  a  natioa'a  growth,  the  promulgators  of  oew  sjatema 
'  of  religion,  ethics,  and  philosaphy,  or  of  new  codes  oE  laws,  hava 
*  often  been  looked  upon  as  messengers  from  Heaven,  and  after  their 
'  death  have  had  divine  honours  paid  to  them,  while  fabulous  tales 
'  have  been  told  of  the  {irodigies  which  accompanied  their  birth.' — 
P.  fi04,  3d  edition  of  Lyell's  AnliquiCy  o/  Man. 

*  UtiJ'ttl  Tablrs  of  Imiian  ilflroiogy  and  ChroHalogy,  by  Jams* 
Prioiep,  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 
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according  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  whole  para- 
graph, cannot  be  true ;  or  the  character  of  geo- 
logical findings  would  be  totally  diverse  from  what 
they  are.    Wherefore  it  is  well  to  remember,  that 

I  the  Revealed  religion  of  the  Bible  tells  a  very 
different  story,  as  to  the  true  and  limited  era  of 
man's  early  civilization. 
Several  worthy  men, — indeed  Dr.  Prichard,  in 
his  ethnolo^cd  researches,  amongst  others, — have 
confessed,  that  the  earlier  chapters  of  ^nesis 
hardly  seem  to  them  capable  of  a  very  definite 
interpretation  as  to  the  exact  chronology  of  man  ; 
— though  they  all  agree  that  the  Bible  date  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  man,  or,  when  '  man  became 
a  living  soul,' — the  important  point  in  a  work 
on  religion, — cannot  be  put  further^ff  from 
our  times,  on  any  rendering  of  the  Biblical  text, 

I  than  between  6  000^  and  7000  years  ago. 
Until,  therefore,  intellectual  monuments  equal 
to  those  of  the  present  day,  or  to  those  much  more 
: 


advanced  constructions  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  sketched  out, — shall  be  discovered,  nature 
placed  in  drift,  gravel,  oF  clay-beds,  which  geolo- 
gists shall  testify  or  prove  to  be  older  than  7000 
years, — there  will   have   been   nothing  yet  dis- 
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'ered  by  geology  to  impugn  the  Bible  date  (tf. 
nspiration  of  man. 

Almost  needless  is  it  to  say,  when  our  reader* 
can  examine  for  themselveSj  as  well  as  we  can, 
both  Sir  C.  Lyell's  work  on  the  AntlquUy  of  Maji, 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock's  on  Prehistoric  Times, — 
that  neither  of  these  very  comprehensive  works  on 
recent  geological  discoveries,  contains  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  such  high  intellectuality  charac- 
terizing the  works  of  any  times,  \vlji(.-li  tliry  say, 
are  more,  more  in  any  way,  certainly  not  much 
more,  than  6000  years,  or  even  4000  years  old: 
certain  possibilities  in  Egypt  being  excepted,  and 
which  we  shall  discuss  in  chapters  18,  19,  and  20. 

Yet  what  neither  of  those  great  leaders  in  their 
respective  subjects  has  ventured  to  hint  or  even 
hope  for, — has  very  lately  been  asserted  elsewhere 
so  roundly,  repeatedly,  and  positively— both  in 
print,  and  in  speech  before  scientific  societies — • 
that  we  must  devote  the  next  chapter  to  its 
careful  consideration. 
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PYRAMIDS  OP  EUROPE. 

Meeting  unexpectedly,  in  a  work  published 
last  year/  with  the  striking  phrase, — '  (Aose  TJiogi- 
•  nificent  though  rude  western  Pyramids  that  con- 
'  stUute  the  grand  old  mausolea  of  Ireland  and 
'  Brittany' — I  could  not  but  wonder  how  Mr.  Fer- 
gUBson  had  omitted  all  mention  of  such  apparently 
important  monuments,  from  the  otherwise  com- 
prehensive pages  of  Ua  Architectural  History.' 

Very  soon  too,  another  recent  work  was  found* 
speaking,  not  only  freely  and  confidently  of  the 
'  Boyne  Pyramids,'  but  giviog  to  one  of  them,  at 
present  known  by  the  name  of  New  Grange,  the 
following  glorious  title^ of  praise  :— ^'  ~ 

Circla,  etc.,  by  Sir  Juuei  Y, 


■       M.H.L 


'  Arehaie  Sailplnringt 
Simpwni,  Bart,  and  M.D. ; 

BeaaiUi  of  Ihe  Boi/tk,  by  Sir  William 
M.B.LA.,  18*8.     Pp,  202,  203,  224. 


.  WUde.  F.R.LC.a  and 


'  The  most  aplendid  specimen  of  this  description,  wkioh  we 
I  i'  know  of,  in  Central  or  North- Western  Europe,  is  the  magni- 

I  ^,— J'  ficent  mauaoleum  at  New  Grange,  wbich  m»y  well  be  deno-  ^^M 
I  ""^i'  miaateS'iffe  Great  Pi/Tamiil  of  the  Watt.'  ^H 
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iteS'iffe  Great  Pyramiil  of  the  West. 

Thus  much  for  its  architectural  character;  and 
then  for  ita  age,  the  same  author  writes  of  New 
Grange,  '  it  may  be  coeval  or  even  anterior  to  ita 
'  brethren  on  the  Nile.'  So  that  the  Scriptural 
indications  of  Shinar  and  Egj-pt  being  the  oldest 
scenes  of  man's  architectural  triumphs,  would 
aeem  to  require  alteration  ;  and  the  name  of  Ire- 
land should  be  read  in  their  place. 

Some  other  localities  have  also  much  gloiy. 
both  architectural  and  intellectual,  clamied  in 
their  favoui;.  For,  of  the  Brittany  so-called  'pyra- 
mids '  it  has  recently  been  stated,'  that  '  they  are 
'  perhaps  older  than  those  of  Egypt,  for  they  con- 
'  tain  implements  and  weapons  only  of  stone, — 
'  not  of  bronze  or  iron.  They  were  reared  in  the 
'stone  age, — the  Egyptian^  tombs  were  r^fed 
'  after  metallic  tools  were  invented,'  i 

While  with  still  greater  boldness  was  it  said  on 
the  same  occasion, — '  But  if  not  content  with  the 
'  age  of  these  enormous  western  tombs  or  pyra- 

I  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bo;>l  Society,  Edinburgh,  December  16, 
1867  ;  KB  Appendix  2. 
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'  midB,  we  had,  beaidea  cromlechs  and  megalithic 
'  circles,  other  remains  of  intellectual  man  in 
'  Europe  undoubted!}-  oTder  than  the  oldest  E^yp- 
'  tian  I^amid.'  And  a  piece  of  carved  ivory, 
described  as  '  that  accurate  piece  of  drawing  or 
*  sculpture,'  was  then  alluded  to,  as  being  '  far, 
'  far  older  than  the  age  of  the  oldest  Pyramid.' 

But  even  these  claims  of  enormous  antiquity 
for  intellectual  man,  in  this  north-western  part  of 
the  world,  are  overpassed  by  certain  other8_made 
here  dso  for  certain  sculjitured  stones  (acme  of 
them  similar  to,  if  not  also  identical  with,  many 
in  the  interior  of  New  Grange)  ;  and  whose  age 
their  admirers  mostly  express  in  a  series  of  dim 
and  misty  allusions  to  archseological  periods  of 
I  bronze  and  of  stone  almost  interminable,  having 
I  intervened  since  they  were  executed  ;  as  well  as 
to  huge  physical  changes,  such  as  the  time  '  when 
'  possibly  England  was  still  geologically  united  to 
I '  the  Continent,  and  the  Thames  was  only  a  tri- 
r  butary  of  the  Rhine ;"'  ages  and  changes  these 
'last,  for  which  geologists  usually  demand  tens,  and 
even  hundreds,  of  thousands  of  years. 

Here  then,  we  have  positively, — though  in  the 

*  Anhak  Sailptttfingii,  p.  lU  ;   by  Sir  James  Y.  Simiaon. 
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last  chapter  we  had  not, — modern  science,  as 
iractised  by  some  persons,  in  dircct,~and  imapolo- 
;ed  for,  antagonism  to  Revelation.  More  com- 
itely  so  too,  the  further  the  case  is  examined 
into, — for  these  large  assertions  of  archfieological 
time  for  anything  bearing,  or  supposed  to  bear,  a 
highly  intellectual  character,  are  almost  invariably 
found  to  underlie  still  larger  demands,  by  the 
same  persons,  for  comparatively  unintellectnal 
remains.  For  these,  they  claim  indeed  the  most 
enormous  periods  ;  but  during  which  they  argue 
that  man  may  have  been  developing  or  improv- 
ing himself  by  slow  degrees,  out  of  a  primal 
state  of  bestial  ignorance  and  simplicity — right  up 
to  his  highest  condition  in  modem  times,  without  _ 
having  either  required,  or  received,  any  inspir 
tion  or  other  supernatural  aid  from  his  Creator. 

Now  with  the  general  question  of  whether 
these  writers  are  reli^ously  right  or  wrong, — 
whose  minds  find  such  pleasure  in  pushing  oflF 
into  the  remotest  distance  of  time  all  symptoms 
of  the  direct  action  of  a  personal  God,  and  deny- 
ing every  trace  of  the  Scriptural  Deluge,  on  the 
affairs  of  all  human  kind, — we  have  not  here  to 
do.    But  we  cannot  avoid  taking  scientific  note, 
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that  both  an  egregious  difference  of  opinion  from 
the  Biblical  narrative,  and  an  aatoni^ng  state- 
ment of  absolute  fact,  in  the  matter  of  what  coun- 
tries first  were  inhabited^  by  intellectual  man,  and 
■when, — has  been  brought  upTiefore  us.  Brought 
up  too  in  a  manner,  and  by  parties,  we  cannot 
^ore ;  and  maintained  not  a  little  upon  the 
strength  of  many  asserted  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  so-called  Irish,  as  containing  the 
finest  examples  of  all  the  European,  Pyramids, 
and  Bome  of  their  component  stones.  There  is 
no  other  course  therefore  possible  to  us,  as  mere 
searchers  after  scientifi'c  truth,  than  to  examine 
what  are  the  observations,  examinations,  or  argu- 
ments, upon  which  the  existence  of  the  said  most 
remarkable  qualities  and  characteristics  of  these 
Btructures,  is  asserted. 

Tested  by  Geometry. 
"We  have  already  shown,  p.  13,  and  partly  re- 
peat below,'  the  strict  geometrical  definition  of  a 

(!.]  A  Pyramid  U  »  lolid  wbou  base  is  a  regular  rectitiaear 
place  figure,  and  whofle  aidea  are  plaae  triangJea^  having  all  tbeir 
vertices  meetiag  together  in  a  point  above  tbe  base,  called  tba 
verUx  of  the  Pyramid. 

(2.)  Pyramids  take  particular  namea  trom  (he  Ggure  of  their  base, 
as  triangular,  square,  rectangular,  peotagoaal,  etc.,  etc. — Ordiiuiiy 
Otometrkat  D^nUkmi. 
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Pyramid.  How  near  thereto,  then,  come  thfti 
Irish  Pyramids  ? 

In  Sir  William  Wilde's  woodcut  view  of  Newj 
Grange, — the  chief  of  these  monuments,' — we  so« 
merely  a  low,  broad,  straggling,  mound,  partly 
overgrown  with  a  hazel  plantation,  and  sprawling 
over  a  field  whose  surface  dips  exceedingly  to- 
wards one  side.  But  as  this  is  the  present  state 
only,  and  may  be  very  different  from  the  build- 
ing's original  condition,  we  refer  to  the  more 
methodical  account  by  Governor  Pownall,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Arckaohgta,  date  11*10  :  a 
description  extending  through  forty  quarto  pages, 
discussing  several  previous  accoimts,  and  fortified 
with  measures  expressly  taken  for  the  Governor, 
by  a  Mr,  Samuel  Bovie,  a  land-surveyor :  these 
measures  too,  being  the  latest  we  can  hear  of. 

Now  in  his  Plate  20,  where  Governor  Pownall 
gives  both  a  plan  (to  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  explanatory  letterpress  on  p.  253),  and  a  re- 
stored sectional  elevation, — it  appears  that  the  base 
of  New  Grange  was — in  ground  plan — not  a  rec- 
tilinear figure  of  any  kind,  but  circular ;  and  its 
top,  not  pointed,  but  broad  imdjiat ;  the  attached 

>  Beautiao/iht  Soyne,  p.  139. 
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ale  giving  a  height  from  the  lowest  part  of  the 
:  6V  feet;'  with  ahorizontal  breadth  at  top 
of  monument  =  118,  and   at  bottom,  of  some 
.  319  feet 

All  this  is  evidently  the  very  antithesis  of  a 
rramid ;  and  while  the  circular  base  receives  a 
Ij^cial  confirmation  from  the  remains  of  a  con- 
Icentric  and  environing  ring   of  standing  pillar- 
Sones  still  to  bo  seen,— the  broad  flat  top  testifies 
}  its  having  been  an  original  feature,  by  showing 
'  a  wmilar  large  pillar-atone  upon  it,  in  the  time 
of  Mr.  Lbwyd,  the  first  post-mediseval  describer.* 
Now  such  a  sort  of  lithic  top-knot  existed  on 
the  summit  of  the  circular  tumulus  of  Alyattes, 
in  Lydia,'  and  on  most  of  the  Etruscan  tumuli ; 
— while,  as  for  the  outside  circle  of  stones  sur- 
rounding the  base,  that  is  exactly  borne  out  by 

I  The  SuTvejor'a  strict  measore  gave  only  42  feet  for  height,  and 
it  ii  not  qaite  cle&r  that  Mr.  PowniUl  woa  jaatified  in  altering  hi* 
flgare*. — 8«e  p.  S52  of  ArcAaologia,  vol.  ii 

*  Much  material  had  been  removed  in  prttviom  yt»n,  tor  mending 
roada,  bat  Mr.  PownaU  ahowi  that  it  wa£  token  from  the  aide,  aod 
not  the  top  of  the  monument. 

*  'The  npper  portion  ia  aand  and  gravel,  apparently  brought  from 
'  the  bed  of  the  Hermiia.'     On  the  auaimtt  are,  >  the  rematna  of  a 

*  foundation  nearly  18  feet  square,  on  the  north  of  which  is  a  hoge 

*  circular  itone,  10  feet  in  diameter,  evidently  placed  there  ai  an 
'  ornament,  on  the  apex  of  the  tnmuloa.' — Deacription  of  the  tomb 
of  Alyattea,  in  Sctearchet  in  A*ia  Mawr,  by  W.  J.  Hamilton,  1S42 ; 
ToL  L  p.  145. 
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another  and  undoabted  tumulus  or  harrow  in 
Arcadia,  described  of  old  by  Pauaaniaa ;  and 
thus  translated  by  Pownall, — '  I  contemplated 
'  the  tomb  of  ^Epytua  with  a  studious  and  curious 
'  reverence,  because  Homer  mentions  it  in  so 
'  marked  a  point  of  view.  It  is  a  tumulus '  of 
'  earth  of  no  great  size,  surrounded  at  the  foot 
'  base  with  a  circle  of  stones.' 

Hence  New  Grange,  though  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  loose  pebble  stones  chiefly,  rather  than 
mere  soft  earth, — but  yet  having  enough  of  such 
earth  and  garden  soil,  as  to  be  able  to  grow  a 
flourishing  plantation  of  hazels  on  its  surface, — 
can  evidently,  by  virtue  of  its  shape,  only  claim 
the  name  of  tumulus,  heap,  hillock,  or  jnoat,— 
as  indeed  the  Ordnance  Survey  both  defines  and 
expresses  it,'— and  is  a  work  of  the  cii-cular,  not 
the  Pyramid,  buHders.  So  too,  seem  to  be,  from 
the  best  descriptions  yet  published,  all  the  other 
lesser  archaeological  forms,  heaps,  or  barrows  in 
its  neighbourhood. 


ot 


'  The  word  nsed  by  tho  old  Greek  itinoranl  is  not  mpafili,  which 
be  would  Bnraly  have  known  kow  to  apply, — but  x^*^ ;  that  ii, 
agoer  or  lumuim,  in  Latin  ;  and  heap  or  hillocJc,  in  English. 

*  See  Maps  19  aad  20,  of  Ordnance  6-iuch  sctle,  for  count 

Meath. 
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Not  one  of  these  either  is,  or  ever  was,  a  '  Pyra- 
mid,' in  shape,  or  according  to  the  geometrical 
definition  thereof ;  or  has,  or  ever  had,  the  least 
right  to  the  term. 

With  most  persons  this  would  aettls  the  Irish 
Pyramid  question  at  once  and  completely ;  not 
80  however  with  two,  in  particular,  of  the  archae- 
ologists already  mentioned ;  for  they  seem  to  have 
decided  for  themselves  and  a  few  followers,  that 
the  word  '  Pyramid '  means  a  species  of  sepulchre ; 
and  also  that  such  sepulchre,  if  it  affects  one  ex- 
ternal form  rather  than  another,  is  more  likely  to 
be  rounded^  than  what  all  the  reat  of  the  world 
would  call,  pyramidal. 

But  though  a  sepulchre  be  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  uses  to  which  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  were 
put, — the  name  is  most  assuredly  not  applied 
there  to  sepulchres  in  general ;  nor  in  fact  to 
anything  else  than  angular  masses  of  masonry 
built  in  the  well    recognised   external  form,  or 

'  'First  uid  most  notable  is  a  dome-roofed  stoae  chamber,  cod- 

*  tsiaiDg  the  remains  of  one  or  more  bodies,  and  approached  by  ■ 
'  covered  way.  tbe  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  large  eartlien  tumuht* 
'  or  fcaTTDiD,  and  generally  Buiroonded  by  a  circk  of  upright  pillkr- 

*  stones.  Thii  u  llw.  Imt  Fiframid,  modify  it  as  we  pleue,  of  irhielk 
■  the  type  is  to  bo  found  in  those  great  oriental  moniunaDts,  with 
'  the  characters  of  which  all  are  acquainted ' ! — BtaiiUtt  qf  tht  Boyne, 
by  Sir  W.  R.  Wilde,  p.  224. 
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closely  approximating  thereto,  of  mathematical 
Pyramida;^  and  this,  whether  they  contain  inter- 
nal tombs  or  not  That  such  tombs  axe  not  held 
to  be  neceasary  there  to  the  name  of  a  Pyramid, 
is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  the  '  second  Pyramid ' 
of  Jeezeh ;  which,  though  it  was  thought,  before 
its  opening  by  Belzoni,  to  have  no  chambers  at 
all  in  it,  and  to  be  an  entirely  solid  mass  of 
building — was  yet  called  by  all  nations  a  Pyra- 
mid, just  as  well  as  the  known  chambered  and 
tombic  structures  near  it. 

More  extensively  stil], — what  are  called  by 
divers  authors  the  '  Asayrian  Pyramids,'  are  merely 
somewhat  pyramidally  shaped  masses  of  brick  or 
masonry ;  always  supporting  on  the  top,  a  hollow 
temple  for  living  worshippers  to  attend  at,  but 
seldom  known  to  contain  sepulchral  chambers, 
with  entrance-passages,  underneath,  i 

The  same  precisely  may  be  said  of  the  so-called 
Mexican,  and  other  American,  Pyramids  (Fergus- 
son's  History,  voL  u.  pp.  764-768) ;  for  the  chief 

■  That  some  of  the  Egypti&n  Pyramids,  hftviitg  been  badly  built 
and  al  ■paat  material* — are  nov,  after  3500  years'  eipoaure,  reduced 
to  mere  rounded  lieapa  of  rubbish, — ia  eridentty  not  agiunst  our 
■Tgument ;  for  that  baaea  itself  entirely  on  what  the  original  builden 
iDtended  to  make,  and  did  auocced  in  making,  whether  in  Egypt  or 
Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  in  their  own  time. 
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known  ufle  of  the  pyramidicaHy  shaped  part  of 
the  Btnicture  there,  was  to  act  as  an  elevated 
base>  to  give  dignity  to  a  temple  raised  on  the 
top;  and  to  allow  the  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed thereat,  to  be  witnessed  by  crowds  of 
people  in  the  plains  below.  Wherefore,  even  as 
regards  the  popular  use  of  the  word  '  Pyramid/ 
apart  from  its  geometric  definition,  the  name 
has  been  most  abundantly  employed  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  both  in  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  to  in- 
dicate a  peculiar  external  shape,  and  not  some 
one  possible  internal  use,  of  many  and  many  a 
building,  or  other  mass  carved  out,  or  made  up, 
of  solid  and  dense  materials. 

Nor  is  this  great  fact  altogether  unknown  to, 
and  unadmitted  at  times  by,  Sir  W.  Wilde,  and 
we  suspect  most  of  his  school  as  well;  for,  in 
the  former's  work  already  referred  to,  there  is  an 
extract  quoted  with  apparent  approbation  from 
Dr.  Molyneux,  1699  a.d., — as  to  there  having 
been  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  New  Grange,  when  it  was  first  entered  in 
recent  times,  'a  slender  quarry  atone,  five  or  six 
'  feet  lon^  shaped  like  a  Pyramid.'^ 

'  Btautia  o/  the  Boyne,  by  Sir  W,  Wilde,  p.  202. 
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The  little  band  of  arcliBeologiata  just  men- 
tioned, may  indeed  assert  thereon,  that  they  hold, 
that  said  stone  was  therefore  shaped  like  a  hemi- 
spherical tumulus,  or  heap,  of  soft  earth  just 
emptied  out  of  a  bushel ;  and  had  a  little  sepul- 
chral chamber  and  entrance-passage  worked  in- 
side it.  But  others  believe,  that  the  common  sense 
of  the  world  will  be  dead  against  such  an  idea  ; 
and  will  hold  Mr.  Fergusson  perfectly  blameless 
for  not  having  put  New  Grange's  circular  harrow 
at  the  head  of  all  triangular-sided  Pyramids,  in 
hia  careful  History  of  Architectural  Forms. 

Tried  by  Astronomy. 

Yet  New  Grange  and  its  fellows  need  not  lose 
any  of  their  alleged  high  intellectual  character, 
merely  on  being  called  by  another  name  than  that 
of  'Pjrramid,' — if  solid  proofs  of  said  high  and 
noble  mental  qualities  are  really  there.  But  in 
that  case,  where  precisely  are  they  ;  or,  in  what 
do  they  consist  1 

They  are  not  in  external  shape, — for  there  is 
no  science  in  imitating  the  form  of  an  earth  heap, 
and  with  earth  materials — which  easily  dispose 
themselves  in  that  shape,  when  thrown  together 


I 
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almost  anyhow.  But  then  New  Grange  has  in  the 
confession  of  all  men  a  sepulchral  chamber,  and 
that  chamber  an  '  entrance-passage,'  with  the 
astronomical  direction  of  '  very  nearly  north  and 
south  ;"  and  that  is  precisely  the  ground  of  much 
astronomical  praise  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  its 
entrance-passage. 

True  J  and  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  ordinary 
popular  term  of  '  very  nearly,'  is  found  by  care- 
ful measure  to  mean  something  less  than  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  a  degree,  from  due  north  and 
south.  But  how  much  does  the  same  phrase 
imply  at  New  Grange  ? 

On  turning  to  Governor  Pownall's  treatise,  we 
find  24M 

While  this  quantity  too,  is  given  as  being  to 
the  north-west, — the  entrance-passage  of  another 
of  the  Boyne  heaps,  is  said  to  open  out  to  the 
west,  and  another  to  the  east. 


Proved  by  Mechanics. 
If  not  in  its  astronomy,  then,  does  the  intel- 
lectual force  of  New  Grange  reside  perhaps  in  its 
mechanical  style  of  structure  and  composition  ? 

>  SeauUu  of  the  Boj/ne,  by  Sir  W.  Wilde,  p.  194. 
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To  this  end,  we  may  well  examine  Plate  21,  p. 
254  of  Governor  Pownall,  and  the  several  wood- 
cuts of  Sir  W.  Wilde's  moat  effectively  and  charm- 
ingly illustrated  volume.  The  former  gentleman 
is  frequent  in  finding  constructive  resemblances 
between  New  Grange  and  the  well-built  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt ;  and  at  his  page  268,  notices — • 
that  a  few  feet  within  the  entrance  of  the  latter, 
the  passage  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a  strait,  that 
travellers  can  only  creep,  or  be  pulled  through, 
lying  down  at  full  length,  prostrate  and  serpent- 
like.*  Now  there  is  a  similar  strait,  says  Governor 
Pownall,  just  within  the  entrance  of  New  Grange  ; 
and  though  he  first  thought  on  looking  at  it,  that 
it  was  caused  by  some  of  the  stones  lining  said 
entrance  having  tumbled  over, — yet  hearing  of 
80  similar  a  strait  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  he  con- 
cluded that  it  must  have  been  intentional  and 
important ;  and  that  the  same  architectural  idea 
had  governed  both. 

Yet  though  that  strait  or  narrow  part  of  the 
entrance-passage  did  so  long  exist  to  trouble 
visitors  at  the  Great  Pyramid, — it  was  artificially 
producetj  within  the  passage  wall  by  mere  impor- 

»  See  alw>  Life  and  Work  at  Ike  Orcal  Pj/ramid,  voL  I  p.  370,  by 
C.  Piuzi  Smfth. 
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tation  of  sand  and  stones  from  without,  by  modem 
Arabs ; — and  these  adventitious  and  gmtuitous  ob- 
etructiona  having  been  at  last  removed  by  Colonel 
Howard  Vyae, — behold  the  real  entrance-passage 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  a  long,  rectilinear,  rectan- 
gular tube,  of  well  prepared,  truly  planed,  and 
exquisitely  close-jointed  masonrj', — admitting  of 
measurements  for  breadth  and  height  to  tenths  and 
even  hundredths  of  an  inch  ;  and  with  no  approach 
to  any  narrowed  or  strait  part  in  it  at  alL  The  dif- 
ficulty then  vanishes  at  Jeezeh.  But  how  about 
the  other  strait  at  New  Grange,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  a  similar  mental  intention  of  the 
original  builders  ?  Alas !  it  seems  in  so  far  a  real 
case  of  that  entrance-passage  itself,— never  very 
truly  rectilinear,  and  with  many  ina  and  outs  in 
its  course — becoming  much  worse  at  one  point, 
through  the  very  bad  masonry  there  altogether 
giving  way. 

Some  of  the  stones  of  New  Grange  gallery,  are 
Mg  enough  to  require  much  manual  force  to  have 
moved  them  to  their  present  positions.  But,  rude 
to  an  inconceivable  degree,  unworked,  indeed  un- 
touched by  any  instruments  of  the  mason, — though 
scrawled  over  with  the  engraved  tattooing  marks 
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of  the  savage, — even  the  best  of  these  ston 
lining  the  passage,  and  forming  the  lower  walls, 
of  the  central  beehive-shaped  chamber  of  New 
Grange,  are  mere  mis-shapen,  natural  piUara  or 
slabs ; — placed  in  wriggling,  uneven  fashion,  and 
filled  in  between,  more  or  less,  with  loose,  iin- 
cemented  rubble-work  of  small  boulders.^ 

The  sight  is  distressing  to  any  one  who  has  the 
smallest  idea  of  using  the  rule  and  the  level,  op 
of  practically  realizing  any  of  the  mathematical 
solids  or  plane  surfaces.  One  and  only  one  re- 
presentation speaks  of  something  better ;  it  is  the 
picture  of  a  diagonal-brace  ornament  on  a  stona 
over  the  doorway — as  given  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  ^ 
in  the  Plate  29,  fig.  5  of  his  Archaic  Sculpturings, 
I  had  looked  and  looked  again  at  that  engraving 
feeling  that  there  was  indeed  therein  a  proof  of 
higher  mechanical  knowledge  and  technical  edu- 
cation, than  what  ail  the  other  reproductions 
throughout  that  weU-fiUed  work,  of  early  British 
and  Iriah  art,  display.  But,  alas  again !  Sir  W, 
Wilde's  book  contains  at  p.  193,  what  is  I  fear 
■the  original  of  Sir  James's  engraved  figure, — and 

<  See  Pl&te  21,  p.  2S4,  of  Areltaologia,  vol  ii.  lira  Sir  W, 
WilJe'i  BrautKt  of  the  Boj/ne,  uul  Sir  J.  Y.  Sifflpion'*  Archaie 
Sciilplaringi. 
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shows  that  all  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the 
latter  drawing,  was  put  into  it  by  the  Edinburgh 
engraver  last  year. 

Questioned /or  Age. 

High  intellectuality  therefore,  we  search  for  at 
New  Grange  ia  vain,  in  vain. 

But  then  its  defenders  retreat  into  the  strong- 
hold of  its  uncountable  great  age ;  and  its  supe- 
riority therein,  to  any  remains  of  buildings  known 
to  exist  in  the  more  ancient  lands  of  Biblical  fame 
and  story. 

Of  course  this  exceeding  age  should  be  an  in- 
tensely interesting  and  noteworthy  feature,  if  it 
can  really  be  made  out.  But  what  are  the  argu- 
menta  and  facta  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
founded  ?  So  far  as  we  can  collect  them,  they 
are  as  follows : — 

1st. 

'  New  Grange  was  plundered  by  fhe  Danes,  within  tliirtj  or 
'  forty  yeara  of  the  time  that  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeeieh 
'  wu  entered  by  Khaliph  Al  Mamoun,  or  in  862  a.d.' 

Now  what  does  this  prove,  except  that  New 
Grange  was  standing  when  the  Danes  entered  it 
in  862  A.D. ;  as  they  probably  did  likewise  with 
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too  many  British  and  Irish  houses  built  either  in, 
■or  a  very  short  time  previous  to,  862  A,D. 

That  moreover,  is  the  earliest  contemporaiy 
notice  that  has  been  yet  produced  touching  New 
Grange.  Whereas  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeb, 
we  have  the  contemporary  foreign  notice  of 
Herodotus  1300  years  earlier;  besides  its  own 
speaking  and  intelligent  forms,  testifying  astro- 
nomically for  1600  years  earlier  still.  But  there 
it  stops  ;  and  does  not  invade,  either  by  itself,  or 
by  helping  New  Grange, — that  moat  mysteiious 
of  Bible  epochs,  viz.  the  time  before  the  Deluge. 

2d 

'  The  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  was  built  in  part  with  iron 
'  tools,  or  in  the  iron  age  ;  but  New  Grange  was  built  long 
'  before  that ;  before  even  the  bronze  age  ;  or  aotoally  in 

'  tlont  age  of  the  world.' ' 

This  assertion  is  made  up  partly  of  fact  and 
partly  of  theory.  Fact,  in  that  iron  tools  were 
known  to  the  buUdera  of  the  Great  Pyramid; 
and  perhaps  fact,  that  at  New  Grange,  what  few 

•  This  «tat«ment  may  not  bo  intended  tor  the  whole  of  Naw 
Oroage  borron',  but  only  for  lome  of  the  carved  sto&eB  contained  in 
it:  though  iti  congenen,  the  Brittany  'Pyramids,'  are  very  con- 
fidently claimed  for  the  '  itoae  age  : '  and  it  ie  our  business  hera^ 
not  to  understate  any  of  the  claims  that  either  have  been,  or  can 
be,  naAe  for  Kew  Orange  or  any  of  it*  feUows,  by  their  admirera. 
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"tools  there  were,  may  have  been  of  stone.  But 
theory  alone,  that  a  stone,  a  bronze,  and  an  iron, 
age  successively  existed  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  that  each  in  turn  prevailed  over  the 
whole  of  its  surface  similarly  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  indefinitely  long  ages. 

The  facts  then  may  be  allowed :  but  the  theory 
IB  the  flimsiest  ever  put  forth  by  mortal  man,  and 
is  of  daily  disproof  within  every  one's  experience- 
When  Captain  Cook  sailed  forth  from  Britain  in 
the  iron  age  here,  did  he  not  find  Pacific  island 
savages  still  Hving  in  the  atone  age  ?  that  is,  in 
the  use  of  stone  and  bone  implements  only,  and 
ignorant  of  metal  Are  not  some  Australians 
living  in  that  state  still  1  And  was  one,  regular, 
and  uniform,  state  of  civilization  ever  known  to 
spread  and  prevail  equally  at  the  same  time  over 
aU  the  nations  and  tribes  and  peoples  of  the  earth, 
from  extremest  east  to  remotest  west  1 

Of  course  not  When  Julius  Csesar  came  to 
Britain,  he  found  its  natives  a  long  way  behind, 
or  beneath,  the  refined  and  polished  status  of  his 
own  nation.  And  had  Alexander  the  Great  visited 
Ireland,  i.e.,  come  from  further  east  to  still  remoter 
west,  how  many  grades  of  civilization  would  he 
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not  have  discovered  amongst  all  the  several  nations 
and  tribes,^ — barbarians  all,  in  the  language  of  the 
Greeks, — that  lay  between. 

No  reason  is  there  then, — that  in  the  still  earlii 
days  of  the  Egyptian  PjTam  id-builders, — men 
Ireland,  if  in  truth  Ireland   was   then    peopled 
at  all,  should  have  been  as  far  advanced  in  civi- 
lization as  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  NiltJ 
When  builders  at  Noph,  were  using  iron  tools,- 
bronze  was   still   in   vogue    in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor ;  Greece  was  probably  in  the  stone  age  of 
Eastern  backwoodsmen  discoverers;  and  no  Aryan, 
pre-Celtic,  or  even  CjTnbric  wave  of  population 
was   likely  to   have   yet    made    settlements 
Ireland's  fertile  shore. 

3d 

*  It  ia  asserted  diat  the  tattooing  style  of  ths  omajnents 
'  some  of  the  Htones  at  New  Orange,  aud  put  on  divers  of  them 
'he/ore  they  were  fixed  in  their  present  eituations, — is  of 
'  that  rude,  rough,  primitive  or  archaic  type,  which  justifies  a 
'  reference  to  times,  only  dcscribable  by  geological  changes, 
'  dimly  shadowing  forth  to  astonished  historians  whole  myriads 
'  of  untold  years.' 

That  some  of  the  said  ornamentations  are  in-i 
deed  symptomatic  of  as  idle,  thoughtless  and 
barbarous  natures  aa  man  is  ever  known  to  have 
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exhibited  in  all  the  melancholy  chronicles  of 
human  savagedom, — is  likely  enough ;  but  that 
they  are  therefore,  and  without  further  proof,  to 
be  considered  pre-eminently  archaic,  and  as  if 
man  were  then  raising  himself  by  his  own  un- 
aided efforts  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  out  of 
a  mere  bestial  and  uninspired  condition  ;— is  not 
?8ary  conclusion  at  all.  Such  an  idea  is 
rather,  only  the  wilful  prejudice  merely  of  those, 
who  like  to  deny  that  a  Divine  inspiration  of  man, 
aa  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  ever 
took  place  ;  and  who  prefer  to  believe  in  spontane- 
ous development,  natural  selection,  the  struggle 
for  life,  and  some  other  similar  animal  principles. 
In  any  case  almost,  of  savage-like  traces  of 
man's  handiwork,  executed  in  unknown  ages  or 
circumstances,  being  alighted  upon, — two  hypo- 

I theses  seem  equally  worthy  of  being  tried,  to  ex- 
plain them  :  first,  if  modern  men  will,  that  they 
were  the  doing  of  archaic  tribes,  the  progenitors  of 
subsequently  civilized  nations ;  and  second,  that 
they  were  produced  by  the  posterity  of  once  civi- 
lized people,  but  long  since  ruined  by  war,  or 
famine,  and  degraded  by  unfortunate  emigrations, 
or  idolatry  and  sin. 
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The  first  of  these  hypotheses  is  the  favourite 
generally  with  most  of  our  titled  authors.  Their 
present  country  has  been  on  the  whole  regularly 
improving  in  civilization  and  advancing  in  wealth, 
power,  and  importance,  during  the  last  thousand 
years  at  least ;  and  they  themselves  are  the  latest 
and  most  distinguished  expression  of  the  fact. 

But  if  some  nations  are  going  up,  others  are 
coming  down,  in  the  world.  For  where  are  now 
the  merchant  princes  of  Tyre ; — where  the  strong 
monarchies,  and  industrious,  warlike,  and  building, 
populations  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  ?  "Where 
are  the  once  intellectual  inhabitanta  of  Asia 
Minor ;  where  are  vanished  the  virtues  and  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks ;  and  more  particularly, 
what  has  become  of  the  practical  arts,  as  well  as 
the  wisdom,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ? 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  speaking  for  the  archaso-^H 
lo^ts,^  declares  that  man  can  never  lose  any*^^ 
thing  useful  he  has  once  discovered ;  his  pro- 
gress must  therefore  be  continuous,  like  winding 
at  a  ratchet-wheel ;  that  the  most  advanced  state 
anywhere,  is  therefore  the  latest,  — and  the  earliest 
condition  of  men  must  have  been  as  low,  if  not 

'  FrekUlorie  Tima,  b;  Sir  John  Lubbook,  p.  475. 
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r  lower,  than  the  very  lowest  state  of  existing 
savagedom  in  any  land  whatever.' 

Yet  were  he  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  Egyp- 
tian monuments  from  the  earliest  known  times  to 
the  present, — it  would  be  found  a  history  of  con- 
tinued degradation  in  artistic  escellenee,  from  a 
high  original  status  of  exact  masonry,  truthful 
drawing,  majestic  sculpture ;  until  now,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  same  men  can  do  little  more 
than  build  mud  huta,  and  daub  over  the  lintel  of 
the  doors  some  execrable  coloured  omamcnta,  or 
ridiculous  imitations  of  a  railway-train  of  chil- 
dren's trucks,  with  a  black-faced  man  holding  out 
a  red  flog.  And  the  melancholy  thing  is,  that 
these  latter-day  representatives  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tians, think  these  infantine  performances  of  theirs 
are  splendid. 

These  unhappy  men,  then,  have,  without  doubt, 
lost  an  infinity  of  things  which  their  fathers 
knew  ;  and,  in  a  second  childhood,  are  far  weaker 
than  their  fathers  are  ever  known  to  have  been 

I  in  their  first  historical  birth . 
Are  then  the  idle,  scrawling,  curving  lines,  rings, 
and  holes  so  abundantly  engraved  on  the  stones 
'  Prekiatorie  Times,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock ;  coaoluding  obapter. 
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at  New  Grange,  and  other  British  and  Irish  mej 
lithic  erections, — the  work  of  man  in  his  first, 
second,  state  of  childishness? 

Asserts  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,' — in  a  book  upo^ 
the  ring  and  spiral  cuttings  in  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  France,  chiefly  ; — 

'  From  the  very  earliest  histoTical  periods  in  the  wchiteo- 
'  tare  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  etc.,  down  to  our  own  day, 
'  cbcles,  eingle  or  double,  and  spirals,  have  formed,  under 
'  various  modifications,  perlnps  the  most  common  fundamental 
'  types  of  lapidary  decorations,' 

But  answers  thereto  William  Osbum,  specially 
for  Egypt,  the  first  of  the  countries  mentioned, 
and  for  whatever  formed  the  examples  of  archi- 
tecture there  in  its  vei-y  primal  historic  period 

'  The  earliest  monuments  in  Egypt  ore,  in  point  of  drawing, 
'  the  best.  It  is  the  same  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  as  Layard 
'  and  KanlinsoD  have  repeatedly  told  me.  Whereas,  concen- 
'  trio  circle!;,  spirals,  and  other  geometrical  tigures,  are  the 
'  last  expiring  efforts  at  lapidary  ornamentation  among  de- 
'  graded  hordes  of  mankind,  just  before  their  lapse  into  utter 
'  barbarism.  No  such  occur  on  any  of  the  most  ancient 
'  Egyptian  monuments  with  which  I  am  acquainted.' 

But  this  most  mature  and  well-considered, 
judgment,  is  confusion  indeed  to  those  archEeolo- 
gists, — who  would  hold  that  the  New  Grange,  and 
other  similar,  stone  oraaments  were  engraved,  not 

'  Arehaie  Seulpivrhiga,  p.  116. 
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only  long  before  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  had 
teen  thought  about,  but  ages  also  before  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  Yet  Mr.  Osbum  firmly  implies, 
from  large  Eastern  experience,  that  those  scrawls 
are  not  ancient  at  all ;  but  are  more  probably  the 
work  of  the  second  and  worse  childhood  of  men, 
long  after  the  Egyptian  Pyramidal  day. 

Up  therefore  once  again  rises  the  champion  of 
North  European  antiquity,  to  prove  the  perfect 
truth  of  the  specially  doubted  part  of  hia  former 
assertion ;  or,  that  the  architectural  monuments  of 
the  ver^  earliest  historic  periods  of  Egypt, — are 
decorated  with  '  circles  single  or  double,  and 
Bpirala:'  such  things,  according  to  him,  forming, 
*  under  various  modifications,  pei'haps  the  most 

common  fundamental  types  of  their  lapidary 

decoration.' ' 

The  question  ia  evidently  a  momentous  one  for 
Bome  archiBological  theories  of  New  Grange.  Be- 
cause, under  our  searching,  but  we  hope  impartial, 
examination,  that  monument  has  lost  every  ves- 
tige of  the  high  intellectuality  once  claimed  for  it 
Its  two  first  assertions  of  high,  overweening,  and 
ante-Biblical  antiquity  have  already  gone  by  the 

Rojral  Society,  Edlnbargli,  Janoar;  6,  18G8,  and  Appendix  3. 


board,  and  now  the  third  and  last  is  hanging  only 
by  a  thread. 

The  archseologically-leamed  Baronet,  therefore, 
had  his  friends  hanging  breathlessly  on  his  words, 
when  he  propounded,  at  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  on  January  6,  1868 — ■ 
'  that  at  the  Northern  Pyramid  of  Dashoor,  as  described 
'  by  Howard  Vjse  and  Porring,  tho  stonea  of  which  that 
'  monomeDt  U  composed,  have  ahundanoe  of  concentric  circles 
'  as  ornaments ;  proving  the  case  therefore  for  times,  Dol  the 
'  very  earliest,  but  still  considerably  early,  of  Egyptian  archi- 
'  tecturc ;'  and  a  drawing  of  concentric  circtes  on  cue  frag- 
ment of  a  stone,  was  handed  round  the  meeting. 

'Bat  his  second  case,'  the  emineot  speaker  considered, 
'  would  be  allowed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society,' 
before  whom  he  read  it,  '  to  be  quite  unanswerable,  and  even 
'  for  the  very  earliest  Egyptian  known  example ;  for  it  was  the 
'  account  given  by  Professor  Fiaszi  Smyth  in  the  first  Tolume 
'  of  his  Life  and  Work  at  the  Oreat  Pyramid,  of  two  concentric 
'  circles  or  semicircles  on  the  granite  leaf  of  the  antechamber 
'  to  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  G-reat  Pyramid ;  such  admirable 
'  concentric  figures  too,  as  gave  that  building  over  at  once  to 
'  the  archaeologists  of  rings,  and  spiral  markings.' 

And  he,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpeon,  added,  that  he  seized  the  Great 
Pyramid  immediately,  as  his  own  peculiar  possession,  the 
moment  he  saw  them.' 

>  The  newBtmper  report  of  this  addreu,  ^hich  occupied  its  able 
anthor  oeu-ly  half  an  hour  ia  delireriiJi;, — is  so  exceedingly  short, 
ami  DO  other  having  iippeared, — 1  bid  otiligod  to  trust  to  ray  tnemoiy 
for  what  1  heard,  and  saw  on  the  occasion ;  but  a  very  impressiTa 
occasion,  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  any  one,  and  least  of  all  by 
myself,  when  beholding  my  own  book  perverted  to  ani^  a  use. 
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The  answer  to  the  first  ease  is, — that  the  stones 
alluded  to,  formed  no  part  of  the  north  Pyramid 
of  Daflhoor  itself,  which  ia  a  brick  Pj-ramid, — but  " 
of  the  prnpylcBon  in  front  of  one  side  of  it,  and  a 
Tery  different  sort  of  building  indeed ;  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  15th  dynasty,  or  1900  RC, 
and  perhaps  vastly  later.  While  as  to  the  con- 
centric circles  found  on  a  portion  of  one  of  these 
stones,  they  are  not  put  in,  as  are  those  at  New 
Grange,  purely  as  such  and  by  themselves,  but  as 
integral  parts  of  an  artistic  design,  representing  a 
natural  object.^  The  design  there,  is  the  very 
frequent  one  of  early  Egyptian  decoration, — viz., 
a  series  of  little  pillars  or  posts  of  a  balustrade, 
formed  out  of  the  stems  of  some  reedy  water- 
plants,  tied  together  at  intervals  of  their  length, 
and  with  the  flowering  head  of  the  plant  plucked 
off,  and  stuck  with  its  stalk  through  part  of  the 
vertical  bimdle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
the  said  flowering  head,  end  on  to  the  spectator ; 
and  very  effectively  then  designed  or  indicated 

>  The  case  in  qnestion  may  be  seen,  u  one  of  eight  fig*.,  on  k  p1at« 
iritliout  number,  but  entitled  'North  Brick  Pyramid  of  Duhoor,' 
opponte  to  p.  63,  and  deacribed  at  p.  72,  of  voL  iii.  of  Colonel  Vyge's 
Pyram'vU  of  Qizf.h.  It  wob  a  copy  of  said  figure,  out  of  uid  pUt«, 
wbicb  wu  handed  about  among  the  membeis  of  the  Royttl  Society, 
Edinborgh,  on  the  above  oi 
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in  line  drawing,  by  two  or  three  concentric  circlee.  I 
But  these  little  circles  are  no  more  put  in  foi 
themselves  and  by  themselves  alone,  than  are  the  I 
two  concentric  circles  of  the  human  eye,  in  every  I 
modem  portrait-painter's  representation  of  the  I 
'human  face  divine.' 

And  the  answer  to  the  second  case  is,— that  a  1 
drawing,  numerical  measures,  and  description  of  ^ 
the  supposed  discovery  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson, 
on  the  granite  leaf  of  the  Great  PjTTunid,  are 
given  in  the  second  volume  of  Life  and  Work  \ 
at  the  Great  Pyramid,-^.  96-100;  showing  thati 
there  are  no  concentric,  or  any  engraved,  circles ; 
but,  an  anomalous,  smooth,  semi-oval,  raised  patch, 
seven  inches  wide,  seven  inches  high,  one  inch 
thick,  terminated  rectangularly  and  rectUinearly 
below,  but  bevelled  and  curved  at  top  and  sides. 
A  very  peculiar-looking  affair  no  doubt,  something  I 
mysterious  even,  and  possibly  carved  in  situ  at  1 
a  later  time ; — but  totally  unable  to  furnish  the 
whole  twenty-one  acres  of  the  Great  Ppamid's 
well-dressed  original  stone  surface,  with  enough  ] 
of  engraved  circles,  '  single  or  double,  and  spirala,  i 
'  to  form  perhaps  the  most  common  fundamental 
'  type  of  its  lapidary  decoration.' 
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In  fact,  one  has  to  wander  down,  down  in  his- 
tory, through  the  long  past  Pyramid  monumental 
ages  of  Egypt,  until  one  arriTca  at  the  more  re- 
cent harbarous  and  debased  Ethiopian  structures 
of  Meroe, — before  anything  like  little  circles,  put 
in  for  apparently  nothing  but  idle  ornament,  can 
be  discovered.  Fourteen  hundred  years  of  con- 
tinued degradation,  dropped  out  all  the  science 
and  most  of  the  art ;  and  at  length  allowed  mere 
circle  ornaments  to  crop  forth  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  banks  of  that  Nile,  whose  earlier 
years  had  witnessed  the  glories  of  the  old  Em- 
pire, in  the  act,  or  course,  of  formation  and 
erection,  by  the  hands  of  the  first  Pyramid 
builders. 

And  it  may  be,  who  knows,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  period  of  deterioration  occurred  amongst 
Bome  tribes  of  the  first  circular  builders ;  who, 
flying  before  their  enemies,  contending  with 
want  and  hunger,  heat  and  cold,  in  their  con* 
tinually  western  migration, — at  last  reached  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  some  very  few  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ; — and  both  scrawled  on, 
and  prepared,  pillar  stones — ^^f  which  some  were 
afterwards  used  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  in 
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making  up  tHeir  great  burial  mound  of  Brugh,* 
now  known  as  New  Grange. 

Sculptured  scrawls,  however,  are  these,  which 
present  no  memorials  of  artistic  glory ;  form  no 
grounds  for  boasting  of  the  intellect,  or  wealth, 
or_  powerful  industry,  or  warUke  renown  of  Ire- 
land in  archEeological  days ;  but  rather  mark  the 
lowest  and  darkest  point  to  which  the  race  that 
made  them,  ever  descended.  A  dismal  depth 
indeed,  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  woe,  which 
had  reached  its  extremeat  grade  of  calamity,  whea 
the  races  which  bore  it,  arrived  in  that  Island  of 
the  West,  destined  of  old  to  be  their  asylum ; 
and  in  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
they  have  been  ever  since,  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  we  trust  wiU  long  continue  to  be  surely, 
emerging.  Emerging  too,  towards  far  happier 
days  and  prosperous  times  than  Ireland  has  ever 
known  yet,  or  than  it  has  entered  into  the  minds 
of  the  warmest  of  her  patriots  to  conceive. 

'  '  The  noble*  of  the  Tuatha  de  Donaaa  were  naed  to  buiy  at 
Brngh." — From  the  SenchaB-na-Releo,  or  History  of  the  Cemeterioi, 
contained  in  the  Leabh«r-na-h-Uidhre,  a  work  compiled  in  the  tentli 
century  *.d.     Beavlita  of  the  Boynt,  by  Sir  W.  Wilde,  pp.  184,  187. 

For  further  Plates  of  New  Grange  and  its  congeners,  see  Mr.  3t. 
John  Vincent  Day's  O-rtal  Pyramid  paper  before  the  Philoiophical 
Society  of  Glaagow,  February  1868. 
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ARCH/€OLOGICAL  D AT fii-contimed. 


CHAPTER  18. 


EGYPTIAN    POTSHERDS. 


After  having  fared  bo  badly,  i.e.,  gathered  so 
little,  in  our  search  after  high  intellectual  anti- 
quity in  the  north  and  west, — it  may  be  prudent 
to  return  to  some  of  the  Biblical  regions  of  early 
civilization  in  the  south  and  the  eaat. 

To  Egypt  then,  once  more  we  direct  our  atten- 
tion ;  for,  even  there,  haa  modem  archgeological 
science  found  something  new,  and  nearly  incre- 
dible as  well  as  new,  to  assert 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  the  late  highly 
respected  Mr.  Leonard  Homer  prevailed  both  on 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  the  then  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  to  have  cei-tain  borings  performed 
in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  land  on  either  side  of 
the  Nile.  This  was  done ;  and  at  divers  depths 
of  many  feet,  say  60,  or  70,  or  any  other  number. 
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burnt  bricks  and  pottciy  were  found.  Then,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  alluvial  soil  increases  by 
surface  additions  of  fine  mud  derived  from  every  1 
annual  inundation,— at  the  rate  of,  say  3  inches, 
or  6  inches,  or  otherwise,  per  century. — the  dates 
at  which  these  fragments  were  deposited  on  the 
then  surface  of  the  ground,  is  computed  to  be 
16,000,  or  28,000,  or  almost  any  other  large  num- 
ber of  years  ago. 

This  conclusion  has  been  attacked  by  aeveral 
writers  as  faulty, — 

1st,  Because  irrigation  wells  being  frequent  in'' 
every  field  of  Egypt ;  occasionally  fulling  into 
ruin,  and  then  filled  up,  while  new  ones  are 
opened  elsewhere, — broken  pottery  may  easily 
have  fallen  into  them  when  open,  and  thus  be 
found  now,  far  below  the  once  historic  and  con: 
temporary  surface  of  the  ground. 

2d.  The  Nile  having  frequently  changed  its 
course  in  the  valley,  silting  up  rapidly  in  flood- 
time  its  old  channels, — has  easily  thus  placed 
many  things  at  unnaturally  low  levels. 

3d.  The  burnt  bricks  frequently  brought  up  in 
the  borings,  are  considered  by  Eg}'ptoIogists  to  be 
much  oftener  Eoman,  than  Egyptian.     And, 
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ith.  Some  workmen  have  large  proclivities,  over- 
seers relate,  when  not  particularly  well  looked 
after,  for  astonishing  their  highly  educated  em- 
ployers, by  what  they  make  the  machinery  under 
their  charge  bring  up  from  an  unknown  depth  to 
the  light  of  day.  Whence,  almost  in  anticipation 
of  the  care  that  should  have  been  exerted  in  these 
recent  Egyptian  borings, —  Colonel  Howard  Vyse 
ikoB  relates  in  his  Pjnramid  book,  vol  i.  p.  232, 
his  experiences  in  Italy, — 

*  When  I  was  employed  in   1832,    in  an  excavatioD   at 

■  BoBCO  Tre  Case,  near  Mount  Vesuviua,  tbe  same  piece  of 
'  broken  pottery  waa  brought  up  ^om  a  shaft  Gve  sucoeasive 
'  dmea,  by  way  of  an  inducement  to  go  on  with  the  work.' 

To  this  series  of  objections  may  also  be  added, 
— ^that  the  whole  geological  principle  involved,  is 
wrong  in  ita  foundation ;  for,  while  it  assumes  that 
the  pottery  or  bricks  as  found  now,  are  still  in 
the  very  same  stratum  of  soil  where  they  were 
originally  deposited — popular  experience  or  belief 
tells,  that  any  large  lumps  of  matter,  sink  through 
the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt,  when  well  wetted  and 
stirred  up  by  the  inundation,  aa  though  it  were  a 
quickBand. 

This  peculiar  effect  seems  to  arise  mainly  in 
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consequence  of  the  extravagantly  fine  or  minute 
nature  of  the  atoms  composing  the  said  alluvial 
mud  ;  proverbially  black,  because  so  minute  in  its 
particles.  Small  enough  indecid  are  these  to  float 
in  the  air  as  vapour;  and  therefore  excessively 
movable  by,  and  diainclined  to  settle  in,  the 
denser  medium  of  water.  But  a  big  fragment  of 
a  potsherd,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  brick- 
bat, of  course  sinks  down  through  the  sludgy 
medium  when  it  is  acting  more  like  a  fluid  than 
a  portion  of  solid  earth.'  Hence  the  depth  at 
which  a  brick  is  now  found  under  the  surface  of 
the  ground  in  Egypt,  is  much  rather  the  effect  of 
its  sinking  in  a  few  years,  through  an  impalpably 
fine  medium  slushed  with  water  for  several  months 
every  year, — rather  than  because  a  civiHzed  nation 
lived  on  thatspot,  20,000  years  before  the  touching 
Btory  of  Joseph  had  been  enacted  under  the  sun. 

The  Egyptian  potsherds,  then,  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Homer,  though  duly  brought  up  in    a   recent 

*■  See  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  his  account,  in  Uie  voyage  from  Acre 
to  Altiuidri«,  of  bow  the  mud  of  the  Nile  is  oocaaionally  heaped 
up  almoBt  to  the  Burface  of  the  >ea  hj  ch&nce  combination  □( 
cairenta,  forming  apparent  rather;  thao  real,  shoals  ;  for  a  ship, 
he  anys.  atrihing  on  one  of  them,  even  out  of  sight  of  laud,  ia  never 
wrecked,  or  even  stack  fast,  bo  extremelf  light  and  mobile  ia  that 
mud  material. 
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lecture  by  Mr.  Huxley  at  Sion  College,  in  argu- 
ing  confessedly  and  boldly  for  immense  anti- 
Biblical  periods  of  dvilization  in  Egypt, — are  of 
rather  less  support,  than  Egypt's  broken  reecL  of 
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CHAPTER  19. 

EGYPTIAN  DATE  MULTIPLIER. 

Writes  the  eminent  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  Antiqiiily  of  Man,  p.  383 — 

'  In  the  temples'  (of  Thebes)  'are  found  pictorial  representa- 
tions of  battles  and  sieges,  processions  in  which  trophies  are 
carried  and  prisoners  led  captive;  and  if  it  be  true,  as 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  contends,  that  throughont  the  historical 
period  the  Egyptians  were  a  peaceful  and  never  a  conquering 
people,  the  wars  to  which  these  monuments  would  then  refer 
must  be  so  ancient  as  to  confer  on  the  Egyptians  far  higher 
otaims  to  antiquity  than  those  advanced  by  Bunaen  and 
Leprius.' 

An  extraordinary  paragraph;  for,  beginning 
with  the  Theban  temples,  which  Egyptologists 
seldom  put  higher  than,  if  so  high  aa,  1800  B.c. — 
a  facile  under-current  of  argument  is  indulged  in, 
which  presently  makes  those  buildings  witness 
to  I^ptian  military  government,  and  highly 
wrought    civilization    having    lasted    something 
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YOkOTQ  than  10,000  years.  Such  a  rapid  mode  of 
getting  up  an  enormous  antiquity,  which  may 
then  be  quoted  in  subsequent  discussions  against 
Biblical  students  with  a  bewildering  effect,  is 
■worth  while  to  look  into,  if  only  to  ascertain  how 
it  is  accomplished. 

The  commencement,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
made  with  the  Theban  temples ;  whose  dates  are 
moderate,  their  existence  certain,  their  preserva- 
tion admirable,  and  their  walls  so  abundantly 
covered  with  sculptures  and  long  inscriptions — 
"called  by  M.  Eenan,  the  Government  Gazette  of 
the  time, — that  they  tell  whatever  tales  they  do 
tell  (viz.,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  contempo- 
rary doings  of  King  Rhamses  the  Great,  in  1400 
B.C.), — almost  as  clearly ,^ — as  did  the  London  news- 
papers of  their  day,  the  events  of  the  Crimean  War. 

But  then  Sir  C.  Lyell  ignores  the  interpretation 
of  these  Theban  inscriptions  by  every  Egyptolo- 
gist ;  takes  the  sculpture  part  only,  as  represent- 
ing a  war,  or  some  war, — and  prefers  to  trust 
for  ascertaining  what  war,  to  a  man  who  hated, 
jed,  and  misrepresented  the  Egyptians ; 
mainly  too  because,  wbile  he  knew  next  to  jiolhing 
of  them,  he  had  read  up  deeply  and  ardently 
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about  the  Greeks,  and  blinded  himself  with  their 
selfish  pride  and  ethnic  conceit.  This  man  is 
no  other  than  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  whom  we 
have  already  shown  to  be  a  sort  of  anti-Newtonian 
kind  of  genius  amongst  philosophers,  in  his 
Egyptian  dates.  Se  then.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  simply 
writes  to  the  effect  of  the  Egyptians  having 
always  been,  during  the  historic  period,  a  charac- 
teristically peaceful  people ;  and  immediately 
thereon.  Sir  C.  Lyell  (quite  regardless  of  the 
wars  both  to  the  north-eaat  and  south  of  Egypt, 
which  national  etiquette  expected  every  new 
Egyptian  sovereign  to  wage), — declares  that,  if 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  is  right  in  stating  the  all-peace 
characteristic  of  Egypt  throughout  its  historic 
days, — the  wars  shown  in  the  sculptures  of  the  I 
temples  at  Thebes,  must  have  been  pre-Eistoric  !   " 

So  far,  however  good, — as  to  the  strict,  me- 
chanical inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  approxi- 
mate dictum  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  quite  wrongly 
assumed  to  be  absolutely  true.  And  if  Sir  C. 
LyeU  had  only  been  content  to  take  his  date  for 
the  beginning  of  such  Egyptian  History  of  Sir 
G.  G.  Lewis,  from  the  same  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
himself, — no  very  serious  error  in  time  would 
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have  occurred.  For,  he  would  then  merely  have 
implied,  that  the  wars  described  on  the  Theban 
Temples, — being  prehistoric  for  the  Egypt  of  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis, — must  have  taken  place  somewhere 
before  1500  ac. ;  that  being  nearly  the  date, 
wherein  that  eminent  classic  scholar  places  the 
beginning  of  Egypt's  historical  period. 

Unfortunately,  however,  at  that  most  critical 
point  of  his  argument,  Sir  C.  Lyell  suddenly 
changes  his  Philo-Hellenic  reference  Lewis, — for 
those  two  thorough-paced  Egyptologists, '  Bunsen 
and  Iicpsius ;'  of  whom  Bunsen  claims  for  the 
antiquity  of  Egypt's  historic  and  civilized  begin- 
ning, something  more  than  1 0,000  years  b,c.  The 
Egyptian  moderate  peacefulness  then,  first  seen 
through  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  being  next  transferred 
to,  and  made  to  over-ride  absolutely,  Bunsen'a  long 
chronology,  as  it  had  before  done  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's 
short  system, — is,  by  that  one  act  of  the  pen, 
made  to  begin  8500  years  earlier  than  it  would 
have  done,  by  means  of  Sir  G.  C,  Lewis  alone. 

Hoping  that  this  is  not  a  general  date-method 
among  geologists, — we  now  pass  on  to  a  diatineter 
literary  assertion  of  some  other  very  long-lived 
glories  of  royal  Egyptian  history. 
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CHAPTER  20. 


EGYPTIAN  WRITTEN  HI8T0KT. 


In  the  course  of  a  paper,  read  last  summer 
before  the  British  Association  at  Dundee,  ite 
renowned  author  (Mr,  Crawfurd,  President  of  the 
Ethnological  Society  of  London),  adduced,  among 
other  arguments  for  the  immense  antiquity  of 
man, — both  some  allusions  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt ;  and,  more  particularly,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  of  the  first  series  of  'dynastic  writers' 
(newspaper  report)  having  lived  and  flourished 
on  the  banks  of  the  NUe,  at  a  date  of  8976  rc.     -■ 

On  inquiring,  by  letter,  Ms  authority  for  thrf' 
assertion, — I  was  frankly  referred  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  M.  Lesueur's  Chronology  of  the  Kings  of 
Egypt ;  and  on  procuring  that  handsome  quarto 
book,— published  in  Paris  in  1848,  and  as  a  prize 
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essay  that  had  been  crowned  by  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  of  the^Institute  of 
France, — behold  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  so  far,  com- 
pletely justified.  For,  in  the  broad  pages  of  M. 
Xeaueur,  you  may  read  the  names  of  kings,  ruling 
for  thousands  of  years  with  that  complex  and 
highly  organized  duplex  style  of  government,  of 
■Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  and  you  may  also  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  their  hieroglyphic  signa- 
tures, and  the  exact  lengths  of  their  reigns — even 
to  the  minutiBB  of  odd  months  and  days  aa  well 
years, — and  this,  for  all  the  mighty  period  be- 
ginning with  11,504  years  b.c.,  and  ending  with 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  year  332  B.C. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  this  grand  result  for  proving 
a  long  established  Egyptian  government  and  his- 
tory, is  brought  out  with  due  form  and  multitude 
^>f  plates  and  woodcuts  in  a  first-class  prize  essay, 
■written  to  the  express  requirements  of — '  A 
critical  examination  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties, 
after  historical  texts  and  the  national  monu- 
ments.' 

And  as  this  statement  of  the  theme  is  further 
inteDaified  and  pointed  with  purpose,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  it  of  that  most  efiective  phrase  of  the 
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French  poet,  so  truly  descriptive  of  mighty 
Egyptian-like  monuments  of  stone, — ■ 

'  Leur  masse  indestnictible  a  fatigue  le  temps,' 

— seeing  all  these  allusions  to  monuments, — I 
expect  that  the  several  main  points  at  least,  of 
that  long  series  of  chronological  records  would  be 
founded  on,  or  referred  to,  something  or  other 
made  of,  or  cut  into,  enduring  stone.  Yet  after 
looking  the  book  through  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  what  has  not  been  my  utter  surprise  to 
find,  that  there  is  not  a  single  contemporaiy 
monument  cited  for  all  the  earlier  TOOO  yeara  cX.\ 
that  astonishing  series  of  Egyptian  kings. 

Nor  does  M.  Lesueur  pretend  that  he  has  any 
such  monuments.  He  states  perfectly  fairly, 
loyally  and  truly,  that  the  earliest  monuments  he 
can  quote  are,  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh  and 
its  adjacent  tombs;  while  for  the  7000  yeaxs 
previous  to  them,  he  has  nothing  but  some 
wretched  fragments  of  MSS, ;  or  scraps  of  Maneth<^ 
and  the  so-called  Turin  papyrus,'  written  and  in- 

j,  by  WilliuD 


'  Tbe  following  interesting  particiilAra  ore  from  a  i 
Oabum,  anthoi  of  Tlie  MtmumetUal  History  of  Egypt, 

'  As  to  your  qneBtion,  What  was  tlie  date  a!  the  original  writing 
'  of  tbe  Turin  papyma? — T  amwer,  as  to  the  existing  copy  at  Turin, 
'  vefy  late  indeed ;  certainly  not  bafoi*  our  A.D.  50  ;  probably 
'  century  later.     (A  German  hag  foaud  the  name  of  OhriM 
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ditod  by  not  very  honest  or  able  scribes  some 
9000  years  after  many  of  the  events  they  pre- 
sume to  describe. 

In  feet  there  is  no  authority,  that  we  can  for 
one  moment  give  credence  to  (under  our  settled 
principles  in  this  book  of  referring  to  c(ytitempo- 
rary  records), — for  all  that  grand  account  of 
Egyptian  government  and  political  economy  pre- 
vailing through  a  myriad  of  years ;  though  it  was 
all  laid  off  aa  fact  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  We  may  per- 
haps thank  M.  Lesueur  for  his  toilsome  literary 
labours  in  collecting  tales  that  were  old  to  him, 
though  infinitely  young  compared  to  the  times 
they  ambitioned  to  speak  of;— but,  in  accordance 

■  Uuii  one  of  the  later  chapters.)  I  said  thia  at  Turin  twenty  yean 
'  ago,  when  I  saw  the  orLginaL     I  repeat  tt  after  more  than  fifteen 

*  years'  study  of  Lepmiia'i  very  exact  copy.  The  writers  were  the 
'  itinerating  Egyptian  prieats,  mentioned  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  who 

*  traveneil  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  asa- 
'  loads  of  images,  spells,  periapts,  and  other  gewgaws,  which  they 

.  in  Che  HHVBral  cities  they  visited  at  Tfinvnemtivt  prices  I  The 
'  maa  who  was  so  befooled  as  to  pa;  the  kiog's  ransom  they  would 
'  doubtless  demand  for  120  feet  of  papyrtis,  was  one  of  their  con- 
'  verts  or  perverts,  whom  they  had  iiereuadeil  to  leave  the  pleasant 
^ty  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  he  woa  bom,  and  remove  to  Thebes, 
D  order  that  he  might  have  his  gods  about  him.  PetroniuB  men- 
'  tioiu  thia  as  a  cose  often  occurrioj;  in  his  times.  The  Temple  of 
at  Pompeii,  the  obelisk  at  Beneventom,  and  the  many  psendo- 
'  Egyptian  antiques  at  Rome,  were  all  the  worka  of  these  vagabond 
'priestA.'     1868  i-D. 
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■with  the  contemporary  method  of  inquiry,  we  I 
must  wipe  out  unaparingly  from  the  proved  hiA- 1 
tory  of  the  world,  all  the  namea  of  all  his  races  of  ■ 
kings  from  11,504  B.G,  down  to  a  few  centuriea,  I 
or  years,  preceding  the  Great  Pyramid. 

A  wholesale  murder,  some  may  insinuate,  but  I 
not  of  the  innocents  ; — for  even  their  best  frienda  I 
make  out  all  those  kings  to  have  been,  if  they  I 
ever  existed,  idolaters  through  the  whole  period. 

Latest  Excavations. 

'But  does  every  one  agree  with  you,'  many  ' 
earnest  friends  may  ask,  'in  saying  that  there 
'  are  no  monuments  in  Egypt  earlier  than  the 
'  Great  Pyramid  ?     Was  not  that  building  erected  ' 
'  under  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  ?     Surely  then 
'  there  must  have  been  three  dynasties  previous  j 
•  without  going  to  all  those  other  tribes  of  pre-  : 
'  vioua  kings  contained  in  Lesueur  V 

The  question  looks  specious.  There  ought  to  | 
be  the  monumental  remains  of  three  previous  ' 
dynasties  lasting  for  about  as  many  centuries,* 

'  CertuD  Fymnidi  neAr  Sakkara  are  bj  samB  authors  ktUched 
to  the  2d  and  3d  djiuatiea,  bat  Lepsius  in  Mb  DenkmacUr  cIumb 
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Latest  Excavations, 


if  Egyptian  history  really  began  with  the  first 
king  of  that  series  of  Manetho's  dynasties,  named 
Menea ;  and  the  archBeoIogical  world  has  long 
been  looking  forward  with  extraordinary  avidity, 
to  hail  the  diacovery  of  some  contemporary  monu- 
ment of  that  greatest  name  in  early  Mizraite 
Btory.  M.  Kenan  too  says,  '  that  he  has  no  doubt 
but  that  Buch  remains  will  be  found ;'  and  Mari- 
ette  Bey,  the  present  'Minister  of  Monuments' 
in  Egypt,  states  in  his  lately  published  Catalogue 
of  the  Museum  at  Boolak,  that  his  excavators 
are  digging  at  a  certain  spot  between  Jeezeh 
and  Sakkara,  in  order  'to  make  to  appear  the 
statue  of  Menes.'  But  it  has  not  yet  come  to 
light. 

A  startling  discovery  of  another  kind  has 
indeed  been  announced,  to  the  effect,  that  an 
engraved  tablet  has  been  found  on  the  Pyramid 
hill, — setting  forth  how  King  Shofo,  Suphis,  or 
Cheops  of  the   Great  Pyramid, — had,  amongst 

them  u  of  tlie  Sth  uid  6th ;  and  begina  all  hi*  magniGcent  eolleo- 
tion  of  detailed,  and  chnmologicnU;  arrangtxl,  plates  oC  EgyptUn 
docameuts,  with  tbe  quarry -marks  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

More  Btrikingly  atiil,  in  his  ptiLliBhod  Leilera  Jraia  Egypt, — 1m 
testified  that  he  has  found  Dothiog  yet.  earlier  than  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  and  that  that  moDumeat  mnat  therefore  form  the  begiiioiag 
of  hirtory,  not  only  for  Egypt,  but  for  all  the  world. 
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many  other  public  works,  'repaired  the  figure  of 
the  Great  Sphinx.' 

Such  a  atatement  shook  the  faith  of  many,  as 
to  the  long  subsequent  age  of  the  Sphinx  to  the 
Pyramid.  For  here  was  monumental  testimony 
that  the  Sphinx  had  become  dilapidated ;  and 
must  therefore  have  been  so  old,  in  the  days  of 
the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  that  he.  King 
Shofo,  had  to  repair  it.  But  on  submitting  the 
inscription  to  William  Osbum,^  his  thorough 
Egyptological  knowledge  pronounced  it  to  be, 
'  nothing  but  a  rigmarole  about  the  god  Suphia, 
'  agreeably  with  the  Suphis  and  latter-day  Osiria 
'  worship,  set  up  upon  the  Jeezeh  lull  in  the  time 
'  of  the  25th  dynasty,  or  about  600  b.c.' 

While  as  to  another  statement  of  two  ear-ringa 
having  been  found,  '  which  belonged  to  the  wife 
of  Mencs,' — Mr.  Osbum  shows  that  story  to 
have  arisen,  partly  out  of  the  true  discovery  of 
ear-rings  with  a  hieroglyphic  on  them  signifying 
simply  m  n ;  but  partly  also  out  of  the  erroneoufl 
assumption,  that  these  letters  are  found  only  in 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Menes  :  whereas  they  occur  in 


I 


>  still  living  at  Leeds,  1 
of  Egypt. 


Author  of  the  Moaurnental  HUtorf 
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hundreds  of  other  words ;  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians inscribed  every  article  of  their  ingenious 
manufactures,  with  multitudinous  particulars  of 
the  events  and  circumstances  of  the  time, — re- 
quiring the  use  of  many  words^  some  of  them 
necessarily  including  the  letters  m  n. 


Archceological  Results. 


CHAPTER   21. 


» 


ARCH>EOLOGICAL   RESULTS. 

AoAtN  then  we  liave  to  sura  up  a  long  list  of  ^ 
inquirieB, — archseological   now,   though   architec- 
tural before  ; — but  the  result  comes  out  strikingly 
closer  to  what  we  had  previously  concluded,  from  ' 
architecture  alone.  | 

For  here,  we  are  brought  back  once  more  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  the  scene- — all  Euro- 
pean so-called  Pyramids  notwithstanding — of  the 
earliest  known  existing  traces  of  intellectual 
man.  And  the  earliest  monument  in  these  Nile 
lands,  which  we  can  positively  lay  our  hands  on, 
— is  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh.^ 

In  80  far  as  that  notable  fact  is  concerned,  all 

^  '  Nor  have  I  yet  found  a  ringle  ou-tonche  tliat  Cfta  be  ufelf 
'  SBsigned  to  ■  period  previons  to  the  fourth  dynasty.     The  buOden 

*  of  the  Great  Pyramid  leem  to  osaert  their  right  to  form  the  com* 
'  mencemeot  of  monnmentBl  hUtory,  even  if  it  be  clear  that  they 

*  were  not  the  fint  builden  aud  monameDtat  writcra, 

'The  Pyramid  of  Cheopa,  to  which  the  Gnt  linlc  of  our  whole 
'  moaamental  history,  ii  fastened  immovably,  not  only  for  Egyptian, 


< 
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hail  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  on  whose  architectural 
history  we  leaned  so  much  at  the  commencemeot 
of  our  investigation,  and  whom  we  have  now 
found  to  be  so  truetworthy  a  guide  both  within, 
and  for  a  considerable  space  without,  the  actual 
limits  of  his  professional  science. 

He  too  admires  the  Great  Pyramid  in  point  of 
construction  as  much  as  we  can  do  : — 

'  No  one,'  says  he,  '  can  posslblj  examine  the  interior  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  without  being  strack  with  aBtoniahment 
at  the  wonderful  mechimical  skill  displayed  in  its  conBtruction. 
Nothing  more  perfect  mech&nically  has  ever  been  erected 
since  that  lime.' 

'Nor  ia  onr  wonder  less  when  we  ask  ourselvea,  how  it 
happened  that  such  a  people  became  bo  thoroughly  orgaaized 
at  that  early  age,  as  to  be  willing  to  undertake  the  greatest 
architeotoral  works  the  world  has  since  seen,  in  honour  of 
one  man  from  among  themselves  1  A  king  without  an  army, 
and  with  no  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  such  an  honour 
beyond  the  common  consent  of  all,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  except  by  the  title  of  loDg  inherited  services 
acknowledged  by  the  community  at  large.' 

All  this  account  is  as  admirable,  as  it  is  elo- 
quent, and  we  must  agree  with  our  great  historian 

■  but  for  nniTersal  hiitory.' — Dr.  Lepaius's  LttUra  from  Egypt  in 
1843. 

8e4  also  the  cliraiiDlagical  arrangement  o(  Lepaiua's  onriTsUcd 
oolleeticin  of  folio  Egyptian  plates,  in  the  Denkmatter. 
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of  architecture  perfectly  in  tliia, — that  the  earliest 
stone  building  which  both  he,  and  we,  can  find, — 
is  one  of  the  grandest,  best-constructed,  and  most 
enduring,  ever  erected  by  man.  We  may  also 
agree  with  him,  that  the  political  circamstances 
imder  which  the  arrangements  for  such  an  un- 
precedented building  could  be  entered  into,  have 
something  very  mysterious  about  them.  But 
when  he  next  considers  it  to  be  demonstrated, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  so  large  and  excellent  a  work 
being  constructed  then, — that  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  long  and  uncounted  previous 
ages  of  civilized  life  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, — 
we  must  take  leave  to  differ ;  for  he  is  then  going 
entirely  on  a  theory,  that  architecture  must  have 
been  developed,  somewhat  according  to  the  Dar- 
winian laws  of  man's  development,  by  slow  con- 
tinued steps  out  of  the  simplest  original  atom. 

To  the  theory,  as  such,  or  rather  as  a  proposi- 
tion to  be  inquired  into, — there  is  of  course  no 
objection.  But  we  cannot  admit  its  right  to  pro- 
nounce infalUble  decisions  on  what  took  place  on 
the  earth  in  archaic  times, — until  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  and  scientifically  proved,  to  have 
prevailed  at  those  periods  without  a  break. 


I 
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Now  if  JE^yptdan  civilization  did  really  esiat 
for  80  long  a  period,  that  ita  duration  before  the     , 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  makes  all    the     / 
years  which  have    elapsed   since  then   (though  / 
there  are  more  than  4000  of  them)  sink  into  utter  I 
insignificance,' — the    question    naturally    arises,  \. 
what  has  become  of  all  the  architecture  and  other 
contemporary  monuments  of  all  those  countless 
ages?    And  this  question  is  so  much  the  more 
necessary  to  ask,  seeing  that  the  multitudinous 
Egyptian  monuments  since  the  Great  Pyramid's 
day,  are  generally  so  admirably  preserved  by  the 
dry  and  rainless  climate, — that  some  EgyptoIogiatB 
are  inclined  to  boast,  that  nothing  whether  in 
stone,  or  even  brick,  ever  decays  in  that  wonderfiil 
region, — formed  by  nature    to  be,  and  actually 
made  by  an  industrious  population  into,  the  very 
monumental  land,  and  enduring  record-keeper,  of 
the  whole  earth.' 

Mr.  Fergusson  himself,  we  believe,  admits  the 
difficulty.  If  his  theory  is  true,  there  ought  to 
have  been  interminable  quantities  of  pre-Great 
Pyramid  buildings  erected  in  Egypt;  and  if  they 


'  FergnMon'B  H'atory  of  Arthilttturf,  p,  81. 
■  Bnnaen'i  Egypt'i  Place  in  Unieertal  HUlory. 
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ivere  so  erected,  why  cannot  we  find  some  traces 
of  them  1  It  must  surely  be  a  pain,  a  grief,  and 
an  anxiety  of  no  mean  order  to  so  honest  a  man 
as  that  able  historian,  that  he  cannot  show  even 
a  single  example  of  the  architectural  style  sup- 
posed to  be  in  vogue  for  ages  throughout  all 
Egypt,  before  the  Great  Pyramid. 

He  hopes  indeed,  that  that  architecture  will 
be  found  some  day ;  and  he  meanwhile  derives 
a  Httle,  though  rather  sorry,  comfort  from  one 
feature  of  his  general  researches  in  architectural 
history,  showing — that  the  Jirst  specimens  of 
each  style,  were  always  and  invariably  the  best 
of  their  kind.  As,  that  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
both  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the  largest,  and 
best,  dome  in  the  world ;  while  the  earliest  of 
the  rock-cut  temples  of  India,  are  also  the  most 
beautiful  which  that  land  still  possesses. 

But  the  amount  of  originality  in  these  cases 
was  small ;  for  Theban  tombs  had  been  cut  in 
Theban  rocks,  2000  years  before  the  Jains  began 
their  work  in  India ;  and  as  for  the  Pantheon, 
which  dates  only  from  the  late  Emperors  of  Im- 
perial Rome, — where  architects  had  for  ages  been 
brought  in  from  all  other  countries  to  contribute 
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toward  the  glorification  of  the  mistress  city  of  the 
■whole  Mediterranean  world, — it  was  no  great 
stretch  of  invention,  from  the  flat-stone  domes 
and  radial  arches  without  number,  which  both 
EtniBcans  and  Romans  had  delighted  in  for  ages, 
— to  rise  up  to  the  ideal  of  a  radial  dome. 

At  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
it3  very  early  date,  there  was  no  predecessor 
building  of  any  kind,  pyramid  or  otherwise,  of 
which  we  can  find  any  traces — whether  in  Egypt, 
or  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Building  in 
stone,  was  then  a  perfectly  new  art;  and  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  far  larger  and  more  signal  as  a 
litbic  structure,  than  any  of  the  leading  examples 
of  long  subsequent  mere  vajietiea  of  architecture. 

If  ever,  therefore,  there  was  anything  done  on 
the  earth,  not  on  the  development  principle, — it 
was,  BO  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  all  the 
fects  of  observation  go, — the  designing  and  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Its  sudden  manner 
and  perfect  appearance  on  the  earth  when  it  did 
come,  can  only  be  paralleled  in  Pagan  literature, 
with  the  fabled  birth  of  Minerva,  full-grown, 
learned,  and  armed  at  once,  on  first  springing 
fortii  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter ;  or,  more  to  the 
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point  still,  and  in  the  sacred  pages  of  our  own 
Bible, — with  what  we  read  there  both  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  man, — by  which  he  be- 
came at  once  a  living  soul  of  a  high  order, — and 
the  communication,  at  sundry  other  times,  by 
Divine  wisdom,  to  certain  chosen  men,  of  the 
designs  of  several  buildings  according  to  match'^ 
less  patterns,  measures,  and  methods  of  executio] 


Opinions  on  the  Final  Result. 

The  bringing  forth  of  such  an  origin,  for  the 
beginning  of  all  archseology  and  all  architecture, 
has  been, — ^juat  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
present  day, — the  signal  of  attack  from  the  'de- 
velopment' men  in  natural  history,  from  upholders 
of  the  inviolability  of  nature's  laws  even  by  the 
Framer  thereof ;  from  dcniers  of  the  Inspiration 
of  Scripture  ;  and  repudiators  of  the  truth  of  any ' 
or  all  the  miracles  related  there. 

But  what  are  the  arguments  or  facts  brought 
forward  by  these  gentlemen,  against  the  above 
result  obtaining,  as  the  real  and  true  origin  ? 

One  says, 

'  that  we  know  that  civilization  must  always  have  been  a  slow 
'  process ;  and  particularly  slow  in  Egypt,  bccauBc  the  Egyp- 
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'  tiaiiB  being  always  confined  to  their  nurow  valley,  had  no 
'  BDcUl  advantages  for  eeeing  and  conversing  with  foreignara.' 

Another  sayg, 

•  that  it  ia  so  perfectly  impossible,  nccordmg  to  all  tbeoriea, 
'  and  even  known  laws  of  human  progress,  for  anything  very 
'  great  and  original  to  he  done  suddenly,— that  the  alleged 
'  sudden  appearance  of  the  Great  Pj-ramid,  is  an  infraction 
'  of  natural  laws.     In  so  far,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  true  ;  or, 

*  if  trae,  it  most  he  miraculous.  But  in  that  oase,  he,  the 
apealer,  does  not  see  the  object  of  such  a  miracle.' 

WLile  another  still, 
would  not  limit  the  definition  of  a  miracle,  to  his  own  powers 
'  of  coinprebenaion  aa  to  its  purpose, — hut  thinks  that  any 
'  interference  with  the  laws  of  nature  is  something  so  momen- 
'  tous,  that  all  the  facts  yet  ascertained  with  regard  to  tho 
'  Great  Pyramid  should  be  looked  on  with  suspioion,  or  at 
'  least  be  held  in  abeyance, — until  something  more  has  beeu 
'  discovered  which  may,  he  thinks,  completely  alter  the  case.' 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  thia  laat  objector 

in  fore-casting,  as  he  does,  the  tendency  of  any 

'  additional  further  evidence  which  may  still  come 

to   light,    touching   the  manner   in  which   both 

civilization's  dawn  broke  upon  Egypt  and  its  first 

t  great  work  was  executed  ; — yet  we  do  allow  the 

I  ease  to  be  so  extraordinarily  momentous,  that  the 

I  utmost  degree  of  caution  should  be  used  in  weigh- 

I  ing  and  sifting  the  evidence  on  either  aide.    More 


facts  may,  perhaps,  still  be  discovered  in  Ej 
and  will  have  their  weight ;  but  not  an  over- 
whelming weight,  because  the  stock  of  facta 
ahready  ascertained  with  regard  to  that  country 
is  exceedingly  large ;  larger  than  for  any  other 
ancient  people  whatever;  and  indeed  bo  large, 
as  to  be  the  frequent  point  of  reference,  either 
for  enthusiasm  or  envy,  held  forward  by  the 
promoters  of  even  Palestine  exploration,  to  a 
public  whom  they  think  not  so  ready  with  their 
subscriptions  aa  they  should  be. 

But  meanwhile,  seeing  that  discoveries 
neither  be  made  to  order  on  the  moment,  nor 
prejudged  with  success  or  propriety, — we  may  do 
well  to  put  the  existing  known  facts  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, — as  being  the  first,  largest,  and  best 
built  mere  building  in  Egypt  (and  perhaps  in  the 
world),  through  a  severer  scrutiny  than  it  has 
yet  undergone,  for  its  claims,  to  the  still  higher 
attribute  of  intellectuality  of  design,  as 
execution. 
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INTELLECTUALITY   OF    THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 


CHAPTEK   22. 

IT3  SHAPE. 

Hence  all  our  desire  now  concentrates  into  this, 
viz.,  to  ascertain  by  unprejudiced  methods  what 
the  Great  Pyramid  individually  isj  or  was  made 
by  labour  and  art,  to  be  ;  and  also,  what  it  may 
mean,  by  being  precisely  what  it  is. 

This  should  surely  be  a  pretty  safe  path,  in  so 
far  as  it  can  be  followed  through  means  of  all 
.  the  most  trustworthy  measures  and  examinations 
actually  made  at  the  place,  upon  the  very  build- 
ing itself,  in  modern  and  accredited  times.  And 
yet  certain  authoritative  objectors  appear,  re- 
commending us  rather  to  take  account  only,  of 
whatever  vague  or  indistinct  characteristics  may 
be  found  conmion  to  many  and  various  pyramids. 
Ta  &Tour  of  proceeding  thus,  it  is  alleged. 
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'  tliat  the  Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt  are  more  like 
'  each  other,  than  are  European  cathedrals  like  one 
'  another.  But  these  cathedrals,'  they  add,  '  we 
'  know,  were  all  built  for  one  and  the  same  mental 
'  intention.  Much  more  then  must  all  the  Pyra- 1 
'  mids,  with  their  stronger  co^esemblances,  have  ' 
'  been  built  to  express  one  and  the  Bame  purpose 
'  of  mind.  And  we  shall  get  at  that  purpose, 
*  and  test  its  intellectuality  much  more  speedily 
'  and  powerfully  by  taking  note  of  all  the  Pyra- 
'  mids, — rather  than  by  confining  ourselves  to 
'  one  of  them  only ;  whether  that  one  be  the 
'  Great  Pyramid  or  any  other.' 

A  suitable  answer  to  this  doctrine,  however, 
appears  to  be, — 

Cathedrals,  with  their  floriated  architecture^ 
belong  to  art. 

But  Pyramids,  when  pure,  are  simply  geome* 
trical,  and  belong  to  science  only. 

In  art,  and  under  one  division  of  it,  say  the 
name  of  '  ode,'  what  a  crowd  of  diversities  both 
in  composition  and  sentiment  are  indulged  in 
there.  But  in  science,  what  is  admitted  as  a  de- 
monstration of — say  the  47th  problem  of  Euclid's 
geometry, — except  the  demonstration  itself;  and 


I 
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how  totally  inapplicable  to  supply  the  place  of 
that,  would  be  a  general  mixture  of  all  the  other 
demonstrations  of  all  the  other  problema  in  Euchd, 
excepting  the  47th, 

In  truth,  seeing  how  intensely  mathematical, 
rather  than  artiatical,  the  form  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  most  assuredly  is, — in  its  original  day, 
simply  a  huge  white  Pyramid,  with  smooth  tri- 
angular sides; — more  exactly  and  perfectly  so 
too,  than  all  the  other  known  Pyramids ;— we 
might  do  almost  anything  else  whatever,  with 
more  reason,  than  attempt  to  explain  the  Great 
Pyramid's  precisely-built  and  grandly-unique  pro- 
portions— by  confoimding  them  with  the  perfectly 
different  proportions  of  a  host  of  contradictory 
pyramids,  of  subsequent  ages,  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  inferior  construction  in  every  way. 

We  purpose  therefore  now,  to  appeal  to  no- 
thing but  hard  measured  facta  at,  and  in,  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself ;  no  matter  what  differently 
shaped  building  may  stand  in  some  other  part  of 
the  world.  And,  if  such  sturdy  data,  on  being 
compared  with  modem  exact  science, — as  now 
conducted  in  our  best  schools, — do  not  then  dis- 
cover of  themselves,  and  imasaisted,  some  argu- 
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menta  for  high  intellectuality, — we  shall  willingly  I 
drop  the  Great  Fyramid  entirely,  and  cease  t(f  J 
consider  it  a  combined  monument  of  mind  and] 
matter. 


The  Governing  Idea. 

We  have  already  stated  that  all  the  Pyramida 
of  Lower  Egypt,  when  duly  restored  from  present 
decay  to  their  primitive  condition,  are  quadran- 
gular-based Btructurca  ;  but  differing  one  from  thd 
other  in  sAape,  i.e.,  chiefly  in  so  far  as  regards  the  1 
proportion  of  vertical  height,  to  breadth  of  base. 

The  particular  proportion  in  this  respect  ob- 
served at  the  Great  Pyramid  is  found  nowhere 
else.  Does  it  then  mean  anything  particular 
there  1 

Herodotus  (445  B.C.)  was  told  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  that  the  proportion  was  chosen  so  that 
the  area  of  one  of  the  triangular  sides  of  tha 
building,  might  be  equal  to  the  square  of  tha 
vertical  height.*  The  proportion,  when  measured 
by  modem  savants,  is  evidently  something  very 

1  The  words  of  Herodotiu  on  this  poiot  are  rather  imperfect  tad 
unintelligible  to  pare  classical  scholars  ;  and  were,  we  believe,  flnt 
proved  to  mean  as  above,  by  the  late  John  Taylor,  author  of  Tkt 
Great  Pyramid :  Why  wai  it  hviU,  and  uAo  IniiU  it  f     1S59. 
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close  to  that ;  bo  ezeeedingly  close  indeed,  that 
instrumental  observation  could  not  have  posi- 
tively disproved  the  assertion  but  for,  Jirsl,  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse's  fortunate  discovery  of  two  of  the 
ancient  casing-stones  of  the  exterior,  in  situ,  and 
in  admirable  preservation ;  and  secoiid,  the  mea- 
sures of  the  comer  angles  of  the  Great  Pjiamid 
taken  in  1865,  from  the  original  comer  sockets 
of  the  structure.' 

These  and  other  observations  show, — that  the 
angle  of  the  faces,  with  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  is  not  51"  49',  as  required  to  suit  the 
geometrical  idea  mentioned  by  Herodotus ;  but 
is  nearly  50°  51'  and  some  seconds.  The  latter 
quantity,  however,  though  disproving  the  first 
idea  {and  which  cannot  be  trusted  as  contem- 
porary information,  when  received  by  the  Hali- 
camassian  from  the  lips  of  priests  of  a  greatly 
altered  religion,  and  some  1700  years  after  the 
building  of  the  monument) — yet  brings  in  an- 
other mathematical  idea  of  a  still  higher  character. 
For  the  angle  of  61°  51'  14'3°,  is  the  angle  which 
makes  the  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
bear  to  the  continued  length  of  the  four  sides  of 

>  See  Life  and  Wort  at  t/ie  Great  Pyramid,  vol  iii.  p.  28. 
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its  base,  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  circuia- 
ference  of  a  circle. 

This  quantity  when  given  for  the  diameter, 
instead  of  radius,  becomes  that  moat  important 
expression  of  modem  mathematics,  known  as 
so  that  the  Great  Pyramid  may  then  be  termed  a 
ir-proportioned  Pyramid,  and  stands  up  in  itSt 
whole  shape  a  type  and  lasting  memorial,  of 
'  a  squaring  of  the  circle '  (in  the  proper  way), 
having  been  performed  ages  and  ages  before  the 
question  was  ever  heard  of  amongst  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  or  the  societies  of  the  learned,  whether 
amongst  historic  Greeks  or  Egyptians. 

The  Governing  Idea  attacked. 
No  sooner  however  had  this  illustrious  char-  \ 
acter  been  assigned  to  the  observed  shape  of  tha  J 
Great  Pyramid, — than  many  and  many  a  theoriat  ' 
rushed  forward  with  something  else  as  preferable, 
"When,  indeed,  the    angles  which   their   theories 
required  were  several  degrees,  or  even  minutes,  i 

'  Mr.  St.  John  Vincent  Day,  CE.,  hai  recently  caJled  attention, 
before  the  PMloBophlcal  Society  of  Glaagov,  to  another  feature  of 
the  whole  Fyrajnid,  giving  the  r  proportions  at  once  ;  vithout  tbe 
doubling  neeeosary  when  dealing  with  the  lineiu'  proportions  only,  •• 
above.  But  ae  be  is  expected  shortly  to  pu1>lisb  his  essay,  I  refer 
readers  to  bis  own  clear  and  explanatory  pa^cs. 
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different  from  the  observed,  or  Tr-computed,  angle, 
— Buch  ideas  could  be  refused  admittance  at  once. 
But  when  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  a  thought 
waa  brought  up  requiring  within  a  few  seconds 
only,  the  very  same  angle  as  the  tt  hypothesis, — 
a  new  difficulty  had  arisen,  for  the  case  could  not 
be  discriminated  then  by  observed  angle  alone. 

That  this  new  view,'  waa  promulgated  by 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  RE.,  showed  that  bo 
able  a  judge  as  the  Supoiintendent  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  considered  the  observed  angle  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  to  be  by  this  time  well  mea- 
sured, and  very  close  to  the  truth, — though  he 
differed  as  to  the  governing  idea  in  the  mind  of 
the  original  designer. 

That  idea  he  considered  to  be,— merely  taMng 
for  the  vertical  height  of  the  Pyramid,  -^ths  of 
the  semi-diagonal  of  the  base.  And,  as  that  gives 
for  the  height,  a  quantity  different  by  only  ■^tiVj^Ii 
of  the  whole,  or  two  inches  nearly  on  the  entire 
height  of  the  Pyramid,  from  what  is  given  by  the 

1  Fint  diecovered  by  Mr.  Petrie,  C.E.,  ood  camiaunicated  to  me 

a  tea.,  nmoEgst  six  other  sheeta  of  Pyramid  Jetoil*,  Ootobur  16, 

.  1807  ;  but  indepctidcntly  diicovered  very  shortly  sfterwanls  by  Sir 

UcDry  JaaiL'9,  and  by  tisn,  both  eeot  to  me  and  aiterworda  published 

n  the  AlhenasMia,  16th  November  I6C7.     See  A]>])ondix  1. 
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w  hypothesis  combined  with  the  usually  received 
absolute  size  (which  latter  too  is  not  certainly 
known  within  a  whole  handful  of  inches), — why, 
two  equal  competitors  seemed  here  brought  up, 
for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  mental  inten- 1 
tion  of  the  primeval  architect.  ' 

The  occasion  was  one  for  cool  criticism  and 
patient  investigation ;  for  the  coincidence  of  either 
idea,  or  perhaps  of  both,  with  the  observed  angle 
of  the  Great  Pyramid, — might  be  an  affair  of 
accident  only.  Sir  Henry  James  however,  had  no 
such  difficulty  ;  for  he  at  once  gave  the  decision 
absolutely  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothesis,  and 
announced  that  '  he  had  discovered  the  mode  ( 
'  construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid,' 

The  grounds  of  this  decision  seemed  to  be,  that 
the  -^th  semi-diagonal,  was  a  simpler  idea  than 
the  TT  proportion ;  and  some  modem  gentlemen 
have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  trying  to  show,  that 
the  designer  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  of  poor  . 
mathematical  powers,  and  mean  constructive  at-  j 
taimnents  ;    or,    as   unable    to    conceive    a  high  I 
thought,  as  to  put  it  into  practical  execution. 

Now  there  is  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
much  positive  merit,  in  always  trying  Jirst,  the  | 
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simplest  possible  hypothesis,  for  explaining  any 
given  phenomenon.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
favour  such  simple  hypotheses,  by  keeping  out 
of  view  any  additional  observations  of  collateral 
iacts.  Such  facts  did  exist  in  this  case,  in  the 
shape  of  the  angles  of  the  very  cimous  system  of 
descending  and  ascending  passages  inside  the 
Great  Pyramid, — for  they  had  already  been 
shown  to  be  conformable  to  a  further  develop- 
ment of,  or  to  constitute  a  corollary  to,  the  -n- 
theory  of  the  outside.^ 

This  by  itself,  was  more  than  doubling  the 
clmm  to  intention,  for  the  ir  hypothesis ;  though 
the  measurement  of  the  precise  angle  is  a  difficult 
one.  Yet  at  the  instant  of  despairing  what  to 
seaich  for  next,  or  that  could  be  better — behold 
Mr.  William  Petrie,  alights  upon  a  discovery 
which  seems  to  make  the  matter  plain  for  all 
men  now  to  read  easily,  even  as  they  run. 


TeMimony  of  the  Trenches. 

Huge,  deep,  and  long  rectangular  cuttings  in 

the  rock  of  the  hill,  he  before  the  eastern  face  of 

>  Lift  and  Work  at  Ihe  Ortal  Pyramid,  by  C.  Piwiri  Smyth,  vol 
iti.  pp.  34-44,  and  219. 
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the  Great  Pyramid ;  variously  destined  according 
to  previous  authors,  but  denominated  by  myaelf 
'azimuth  trencheB ;'  because,  while  two  of  them 
lying  north  and  south,  nearly  (or  within  19') 
mark  a  meridian  line, — the  others  radiate  out  from 
the  middle  point  between  these  two,  at  horizontal 
angles  representing  the  summit  and  foot  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.^  And  for  several  reasons  men- 
tioned in  Life  and  Work,  I  ventured  to  considt 
these  trenches  to  have  been  originally  inci 
for  instructing  the  masons  in  the  exact  angular 
character  of  the  very  mathematically  formed 
building  they  were  engaged  on,  and  while  the 
work  was  in  progress. 

This  hypothesis  seemed  to  explain  the  angular 
differences  of  the  trenches  well,  but  said  nothing 
about  their  position  with  regard  to  the  Pyramid, 
or  their  length.  Now,  however,  these  matters  are 
answered  by  Mr.  Petrie ;  who  says,  that  if  you 
take  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  it  was  when  in 
masonry   progress,  or  without  its  final  casing- 

>  At  p.  126,  ToL  iL  of  L}fe  and  Work  at  Ihe  Ortat  Pyramid,  u* 
given  muaiiTei  of  aziDiiitli  trancKeB,  hj  which  these  points  mayfea 
tested :  while  the  further  infornnktion  is  now  tendered,  that  the  aidea 
of  the  Pyramid  referred  to  there,  are  the  present  broken  sides,  tcithia 
the  area  of  the  caftiug-atoae  socket  marked  aidei. 
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stone  film, — and  if  from  the  centre  of  the  then 
base,  you  draw  its  proportionate  ir  circle ; — the 
conjoined  axes  of  north,  and  south  azimuth 
trenches,  wiU  form  a  tangent  to  that  circle,  at 
its  most  protuberant  point  in  front  of  the  middle 
of  the  east  aide. 

And  further,  if  from  the  points  towards  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  east  side  of 
the  base,  where  the  tr  circle  cuts  into  the  area  of 
the  base,  you  draw  rectangular  offsets  from  that 
side,  eastwards, — these  offsets  will  be  found  to  de- 
fine the  places  of  the  admirably  square-cut  outer 
ends  of  both  north  and  south  azimuth  trenches, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  present  standing 
and  broken  sides  of  the  Pyramid  admit  o^  in 
their  measurement.' 

No  less  than  three  special  points  of  the  w  theory, 
being  thus  found  marked,  and  in  so  magnificent 
and  easily  legible  a  manner,  to  all  men — whether 
using  microscopic  instruments,  or  ordinary  plain 
vision  and  common  sense, — we  may  hope  that 
that  theory  is  now  firmly  established  as  having 
really  been  in  the  mind  of  the  designer. 

'  L\fe  and  Work  ai  iht,  Great  Pyramid,  voL  ii.  p.  126, 
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INTELLECTUALITY  OF   THE 
GREAT   PYRkmO-coMimed. 


CHAPTER  23. 

ITS  NUMBERS  A  COROLLAEY  TO  SHAPE. 

The  previously  mentioned  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion as  to  shape  intention,  was  no  sooner  gained 
in  our  investigations, — than  various  objectors 
appeared  against  tlie  ancient  architect  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  on  this  very  account ; — one 
them  asserting  with  no  little  emphasis,— 

'  What  a  much  better  figure  a  cone  would  have  been,  than 
<  any  Pyramid,  to  express  the  x  relation  of  diameter  to  cir- 
'  oumferenoe  of  oirole  I ' 

While  another  gentleman  criticises  severely 
both  cone  and  pyramid,  on  important  'artistic 
grounds.' 

'  The  upper  part  of  these  two  classes  of  figures,'  says  he, 
'  retreat  too  rapidly  from  the  eye,  and  are  thus  never  seen  of 
'  their  true  size  or  with  their  full  dignity.     Whereas,  had  the 
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'  architect  onl;  been  properly  advised  to  adopt  a  cylinder  in 
'  place  of  a  ooue,  or  a  rectangular  masa  in  place  of  the  acute- 
'  angled  pyramid, — the  superior  vigour  of  outline  of  these 
'  forms  when  realized  on  bo  grand  a  Bcale, — would  have  pro- 
'  daced  an  effect  positively  sublime.' 

At  present  we  need  only  remark  in  answer,  that 
althougb  the  tr  hypothesis  may  have  been  proved 
to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  designer  when 
planning  the  Great  Pyramid  structure, — we  have 
arrived  at  no  proof,  that  that  one  thought  was 
the  only  thought  there.  And  although  cones, 
cylinders,  and  cubes  of  certain  proportions  may 
be  made  to  designate  the  ir  ratio, — yet  they  do  it 
with  a  decided  difference  of  accompanying  quali- 
ties. A  cone,  for  instance  (taking  the  base,  as 
one  side),  has  only  two  sides  or  surfaces  ;  a 
cylinder,  three  ;  and  a  cube  six  ;  but  a  quadran- 
gulai^based  pyramid,  reckoned  after  the  same 
manner,  haa  five. 

Now  i^ — besides  the  -n-  proportion  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  an  acknowledged  geometrical  figure, 
— that  building  was  intended  to  contain  some 
system  of  numeration,  or  of  symbolization  by 
number,  wherein  five  was  to  be,  if  not  the  very 
radix  itself,  at  least  a  number  of  frequent  refer- 
ence and  employment, — it  is  plain  that  a  square- 
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based  ir  pyramid  has  incomparable  advantages 
over  a  ir  cone,  cylinder,  or  cube  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
right  figure  in  the  right  place. 

The  peculiar  and  characteristic  fiveness  of  its 
sides  or  surfaces,  moreover,  repeats  itself  in  the 
similar  fiveness  of  such  a  pyramid's  angles  oi, 
rather  comers  (viz.,  four  below  and  one  above)^ 
So  that  then,  from  such  a  figure,  with  its  five 
sides  and  five  comers,  the  collective  number  of 
ten,  is  thence  derivable  :  even  very  much  as  all 
decimal  arithmetic  ia  usually  held  to  be  founded 
on  the  two,  so-called,  five-fingered  hands  of  man ; 
though  each  has  really  only  four  fingers  and  one 
thumb.^ 

The  Facts  derided. 

That  any  importance  could  be  attached  to  theai 
two  groups  of  Jive  in  the  Great  Pyramid, — ^was 
recently  the  special  subject  of  attack,  denounce- 
ment, and  ridicule  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  by  a  gentleman, — who  quoted  as  one 
of  his  most  convincing  instances  of  the  absurdity 
of  what  he  denounced, — the  hint  given  to  him, 

'  Some  what  timilarly  of  the  pyramid'!  'five  aides,'  four  are 
tnaugular,  uid  odd  ia  the  square  baae  ;  while  of  iti  fire  corDen,  it 
has  four  aimilor  ones  below  on  tbe  faundatiou  level,  and  one  above, 
in  a  very  elevated  and  diitinguiilied  position. 
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he  said  by  a  friend,  to  the  effect, — that  the  very 
room  in  which  the  Society  was  then  meeting  had 
five  windows,  and  five  divisions  in  its  ceiling, 
repeated  twice,  besides  ten  chairs,  sometimea  five 
benches  on  either  side,  and  certain  other  less 
essential  detaih 

So  it  had ;  but  were  they  as  dominant  features 
of  the  whole  building  they  belonged  to,  as  are  the 
two  pervading  fives  at  the  Great  Pyramid  ? 

At  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  whole  surface  and 
the  whole  substance  of  the  building  (and  that 
the  largest  and  most  massive  as  well  as  most 
ancient  in  the  world),  combines  iu  making  up 
these  two  geometric  sets  of  five,  and  apparently 
nothing  else  extraneous  besides.  But  at  the 
Eoyal  Institution  building,  wherein  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  meets — what  do  we  find  ? 
An  ornamental  hollow  structure  of  the  present 
century,  erected  on  a  rubbiah-heap  ;  and  serving 
a  multitudinous  set  of  purposes  for  many  men, 
and  different  societies.  Outside,  you  see  porticoes, 
fluted  columns,  cornices,  pediments,  lions'  heads, 
chimney-pots,  windows  many,  sphinxes  mounted 
up  on  the  frail  roof,  Queen  Victoria's  majestic 
figure  in  stone ;  volutes  of  Grecian  vegetation. 
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protrusions  here  and  recesses  there, — nothing' 
certainly  which  leads  an  observer  to  consider, 
that  a  i-emarkable,  or  indeed  any,  purpose  of  five- 
neas  runs  through  all  the  building  and  forma  its 
tQoat  distinguished,  most  pervading,  and  most 
easily  recognised  type,  uninterfered  with  by  any 
other  number. 

And  inside, — we  find  a  side  suite,  only,  of  rooms 
for  the  Royal  Society,  a  central  one  for  the  Anti* 
quarian  Museum  of  Scotknd,  and  others  upstairs, 
sadly  dominating  those  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
for  the  School  of  Design  under  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Manufactures ;  with  divers  little  cham- 
bers for  officials ;  and  with  almost  every  diver- 
sity of  windows  and  ceilings,  chairs  and  benches 
amongst  them, 

Eeally  therefore,  had  not  the  case  been  brought 
forward  before  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  most 
scientific  society  of  Scotland,  and  not  only  treated 
with  marked  favour  from  the  Chair,  but  held  by 
many  rather  thoughtless  persons  present,  to  have 
proved,  as  they  termed  it,  'a  smasher'  to  the 
importance  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — I  should  not 
have  thought  it  worth  notice.  And  even  now  can 
only  compare  it  to  some  innocent  youth  picking 
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the  fives  out  of  a  multiplication-table,  contain- 
ing numbers  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four, 
and  declaring  that  the  whole  table  was  formed 
for  the  fives  alone ;  or  at  aU  events,  that  that 
little  bit  of  modern  paper,  contaming  Bome  fives, 
amongst  other  numbers  up  to  12  times  12,  pos- 
sessed all  the  excellences,  in  the  way  of  grand, 
primeval  fiveness,  claimed  for  the  Great  Pyramid. 

When  any  earnest  inquirer  shall  have  discovered, 
not  only  a  mere  page  of  various  figures,  of  which 
two  or  three  are  fives, — but  a  large  folio  volume 
wherein  every  page  throughout,  except  perhaps  on 
one  small  portion,  shall  be  filled  with  fives,  and 
nothing  but  fives, — he  will  have  discovered  both 
something  very  unique  in  numerical  literature, — 
and  something  that  may  give  him  an  apprecia- 
tive idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  fiveness 
extending  uninterrupted  and  dominant  through 
all  the  Great  Pyramid's  mighty  bulk. 

But  until  that  volume  is  found,  or  until  an- 
other building  shall  be  discovered  somewhere  in 
the  world,  as  pure,  simple,  and  extensive,  in  its 
fiveness,  and  making  as  much  use  of  its  fiveness 
afterwards  in  numerical  references  towards  the 
noble  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  high  things  of 
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heaven,  as  the  Great  Pyraniid  will  be  presently  1 
proved  to  do; — we  suspect  that  that  structure's  J 
remarkable  design,  in  the  world's  early  ages,  1 
not  been  very  much  injured,  or  altered,  by  thi 
late  attempt  to  hold  it  up  to  modern  ridicula 

Subsidiary  Numbers. 

Though  in  a  lesser   degree,  than  fives, — fouti 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  Pyramid  marked-outJ 
number ;  because  four  is  the  number  of  the  sida 
of  the  square  base,  and  four  the  number  of  t 
triangular  faces  or  flanks. 

Three  and  seven  have  likewise  been  suggested  ' 
by  William  Petrie,  as  numbers  connected  with  the 
Great  Pyramid.     Though,  too,  at  present  these 
numbers  are  only  to  be  dimly  seen,  in  a  rathfflc  I 
abstruse  manner  {notwithstanding  that  they  are  I 
general  and  universal  to  the  whole  stirface),  yet  | 
they  have  the  discriminating  merit  of  belonging 
to  the  Great  Pyramid  only,  of  aU  the  Pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and  the  world. 

This  useful  property  comes  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid,— without  altering  the  previous  fives  or  fours 
in  the  smallest  degree, — through  the  agency  of 
the  peculiar  it  figure  ;  for  when  that  it  fraction  is 


Subsidianj  Numbers. 

I  duly  understood, — and  it  has  now  been  computed 
r  to  the  extent  of  609  dechnal  places  of  our  denary 
arithmetic, — it  is  found,  that  while  aU  other 
digits  occur  ordinarily,  3  and  7  occur  most  pecu- 
liarly and  exceptionally,  yet  with  some  apparent 
law  determining  them  to  do  eo.' 

The  numbers  3  and  7,  then,  cannot  be  seen  in- 
stantly on  the  surface   of  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
lUiough  they  may  be  understood  to  be  there,  most 
r  securely,  through  the  latest  teachings  of  modem 
science  regarding  the  really  expressed  quantity  w. 
This  sort  of  presence  indeed,  of  3  and  7,  if  taken 
by  itself,  would  be,  perhaps,  of  no  very  great 
mental  importance  ;  but  just  as  with  the  equally 
necessary  fives,  tens,  and  fours  of  the  visible  sur- 
face ;  so  with  regard  to  the  threes  and  sevens  of 
its  essential  figure, — it  is  the  use  which  the  Great 
Pyramid  system  subsequently  makes  of  them  for 
high  and  noble  ends,  which  forms  the  chief  claim 
I  for  mental  intention  on  the  part  of  the  designer, 
I  when  he  adopted  the  w-proportioned,  quadrangular- 
I  based  Pyramid  ;  and  some  few  examples  of  that 
I  tise  we  shall  now  endeavour  shortly  to  set  forth, 

*  See  portKOTpt,  p.  602,  vol,  iii,  of  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great 
I  Pyramid.     Also  a  fuller  recent  paper  by  W,  Petrie, 
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CHAPTER  24. 


The  shape  of  an  accurately  formed  building  to  I 
be,  Buch  as  the  Great  Pyramid  4200  years  ago,  ■ 
having  once  been   settled,  with  the  attending  \ 
numerical   characteristics, — its    size  would    evi-*J 
dently  next  occupy    the   attention  and   require  ' 
Borne  new  mental  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  designer.     But  seeing  that  we  have  not  ^iTg 
himself  before  us  to  question  on  this  point — let 
us  examine  his  work  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  a 
first  step,  how  large  he  made  it. 

As  already  abundantly  described  elsewhere,' — 
the  only  present  existing  traces, — by  which  the 
full  extent  of  the  Great  Pyramid   in   its   early 


'  See  Li/k  and  Work  a 
L  iU.  p.  124. 
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days,  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  marked  out, — are, 
Jirst,  the  sockets  worked  into  the  flat  foundation 
rocl^  and  intended  for  the  corner-stones  of  the 
outer  casing ;  showing  therefore  the  length  of 
the  sides  of  the  original  base,— and  second,  in 
connexion  therewith,  the  angle  of  rise  of  the  tri- 
angular faces,  from  the  sides  of  that  base.  For 
with  the  distance  known  from  socket  to  socket^ 
and  the  angle  of  the  faces, — of  course  either  the 
vertical  height,  length  of  corner-lines,  or  any- 
other  feature,  can  be  immediately  computed. 

The  angle  of  the  faces  we  do  know,  probably, 
with  sufficient  closeness  from  many  measures,  to 
justify  us  in  assuming  the  theoretical  w  angle  as 
the  one  intended ;  and  that  can  be  computed  to 
all  required  refinement.  But  the  true  horizontal 
distance  from  the  outer  comer  of  one  socket,  to 
the  similar  outer  comer  of  another,— or  rather,  the 
mean  of  all  four  sides  similarly  measured,— is  still, 
for  accurate  purposes,  an  unsolved  problem.  And 
what  is  worse,  it  will  always  remain  so,  until  some 
strenuous  efforts  are  made — by  the  rich  and  power- 
ful of  the  world— to  clear  the  intervening  ground 
of  the  hiUs  of  rubbish  which  now  prevent  scien- 
tific men  from  obtaining  the  desired  accuracy. 


^ 
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Of  all  obaervers  who  have  yet  attempted  to  gekl 
this  measure  of  socket  to  socket,  from  the  FrencI 
Academieians  in  1799  to  Messrs.  Alton  and  Inglisl 
in  1865,— their  results  have  been  somewhere  be*  | 
tween  9168  and  9102  British  inches.' 

Somewhere  between  these  two  lengths  there-*  I 
fore,  the  true  one  may  be  expected  to  be  found;  I 
the  large  difference  between  them,  being  not  due  ^ 
to  any  real  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  compact 
rocky  hill  of  foundation,— as  rather  strangely  in- 
ferred by  a  medical  gentleman  before  a  learned  J 
audience  recently, — but  merely  to  the  errors  of  I 
the  observers  themselves ;  and  which  errors  are 
almost  as  likely  to  be  positive  as  negative.     Ex- 
actly where  the  true  length  is  likely  to  be  found, 
between   these    extremes, — is    a    nice     question  ) 
of  mathematical  probability,  involving  so  many  1 
unknown  qnantities,  that  it  k  not  likely  to  be  j 
settled  speedily.    In  the  work  already  mentioned, 
I    have    followed,  for    reasons   there   detailed,  \ 
method  which  gives  9142  British  inches  as  the 
probable  truth ;  and  shall  therefore  use  it  now, 
though  with  the  due  proviso  that  it  cannot  be 
considered  certain  within  Umits  of  perhaps  ±25 

*  iij/rs  and  W(/rk  at  the  ffretU  Pyramid,  toL  iii.  p.  120. 
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inches.'  These  Umita,  however,  only  amountiog  to 
the  proportional  quantity,  on  so  large  a  building, 
of  yj^th  of  the  whole  length,  and  exceeding  the 
next  largest  Egyptian  Pyramid  by  500  inches, 
or  ^th,— may  enable  us  to  approximate  to  some- 
thing important. 

Depreciating  Theories. 

From  time  to  time  ideas  have  been  published 
aa  to  why  the  Great  Pyramid  was  made  of  the 
precise  size  we  find  it,  sometimes  giving  rather 
learned  grounds ;  and  sometimes  declaring  the 
cause  to  have  been,  merely  the  result  of  ignorant, 
overbearing  pride  of  a  tyrannoua  king,  striving 
after  brute  magnitude,  without  regard  to  quality, 
mind,  or  soul. 

•  WUliani  Petrie,  after  a  raach  more  extensiia,  critical,  literary, 
and  wrientific  iavestigatioo  o(  the  autboritiea,  haa  coDcluded  91SS  to 
lore  probably  the  truth  ;  and  he  way  bo  right ;  I  would  even 
Bay  that  he  hna  a  high  degree  of  probnbility  on  his  aide.  But  no- 
thing abort  of  removiag  the  rubbiah  obatructions  at  the  Pyramid, 
and  taking  new  meoaurra  with  improved  a^iparatua,  will  bo  bu£G- 
cient  t4>  eettle  the  point ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  length  of  the 
baae  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid  should  not  be  measured  with  nil  tha 
microscopic  accuracy  of  CuIonHl  Colby's  '  Comiiensiitian  bars;'  which 
have  already  been  employed  in  several  countries  to  measure  the 
length  of  baae-linea  with  eitrcine  ancceas, — hut  at  vaatlj  more 
expaue,  both  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  than  has  over  yet  boon 
bestowed  ou  the  base-menauration  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and 
without  which,  no  first-rate  result  in  accuracy  can  ever  be  expected. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  uncertainties,  a  fewj 
Egyptologists  have  been  so  hardy  as  to  declare, 
that  there  was  no  reason  at  all;  and  that  the 
Great  Pyramid,  in  a  manner,  simply  grew  to  its 
present  size,  and  stopped  there.  For,  according^] 
to  the  building  theory  framed  for  subsequent  purs- 
sepulchral  pyramids,  by  Mr.  J.  Wild,  architedi 
and  Dr.  R  Lepsius,— each  ancient  Egyptian  kin|^ 
on  hia  accession,  began  the  pyramid  which  wi 
eventually  to  be  hia  tomb,  in  the  followinj 
manner ; — In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  ex- 
cavated a  subterranean  burial-chamber,  with  aa 
inclined  entrance-passage ;  and  placed  a  few 
blocks  of  squared  stone  over  it.  In  the  second 
year  he  added  another  layer  of  stones  vertically, 
and  increased  the  lower  one  proportionally  side- 
ways ;^  and  so  went  on,  every  ytar,  until  he  died. 
Then  his  friends  entombed  him  in  the  subter- 
ranean burial-chamber  ;  and  finished  his  pyramid 
outside,  by  casing  it  smoothly  with  bevelled  stonea. 

Hence  the  size  of  any  Pyramid,  according  to 
this  theory,  is  merely  a  consequence  of  the  length 
of  reign  enjoyed  by  its  king. 

'  See  Plate  10  in  Our  InherilatiK  in  the  Oreal  Pyramid,  l>y  C. 
FUzzi  Smyth;  A.  Stmhut  and  Co.,  1864. 
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Whether  this  was  the  case  with  subsequent 
pyramids,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  or  dispute, — 
but  altogether  doubt  the  application  of  such  a 
principle  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  for  the  following 
amongst  other  reasons  :— 

1st,  On  this  method,  the  subterranean  chamber 
— the  first  begun, — should  be  the  completest  part 
of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid.  But  in  place  of 
that,  it  is  absurdly  unfinished,  and  only  half  cut 
out  of  the  rock.^ 

2d.  Herodotus  gathered,  upwards  of  2300  years 
ago,  a  most  decided  and  extensive  tradition  in 
Egj^t, — and  in  precisely  a  matter  where  popular 
tradition  may  be  trusted, — to  the  effect  that  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  an  unpre- 
cedentedly  great  and  well-organized  work  from 
the  first:  no  less  than  100,000  men  being  em- 
ployed upon  it  at  once,  regularly  relieved  every 
three  months  by  others.  These  enormous  gangs 
too,  were  kept  very  energetically  to  their  tasks, 
■while  the  building  was  in  progress ;  though  that 
was  only  for  a  limited  number  of  the  many  years 
during  which  the  king  reigned.     And, 

3d.  There  is  no  appearance  of  changing  times, 

'  Sm  Fl>ta  4,  voL  iiL  of  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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or  v&rymg  fashions,  no  sign  of  year-to-year  work 
long  drawn  out,  no  small  beginnings  after- 
wards expanded  or  patched  up  with  other  things, 
throughout  all  the  masonry  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
80  far  as  it  has  yet  been  examined.  But  every- 
thing on  the  contrary  indicates  that  its  designer 
knew  beforehand  how  large  he  was  going  to  make 
the  monument,  and  prepared  accordingly.  In 
fact,  the  Great  Pyramid, — in  so  many  other 
points  more  truly  and  purely  a  pyramid,  than 
any  other  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, — waa  also 
pre-eminent  in  Promethean,  rather  than  Epi- 
methean,  symptoms  and  accompaniments.'  ■ 


A  Determined  Attack  ^ 

An  idea  not  quite  so  alighting  to  the  scientific 
claims  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  its  architect, 
as  the  previous  accidental  or  spontaneous  hypo- 
thesis,— was  that  pubHshed  by  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
James,  last  November.  Tor  that  eminent  officer 
did  in  so  far  admit  the  unity  of  the  building,  and 
the  Prometheanism  of  the  design, — but  could 
find  no  better  reason  or  higher  motive  for  such 
immense  organizations  of  labour  having  been  set 


^ 
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into  train,  in  an  early  age  of  the  world,  than  merely, 
this ; — viz,,  that  the  Great  Pyramid  might  have 
one  of  the  sides  of  its  square  base,  equal  in  length 
to  360  cubits ;  eacb  of  them  being  of  such  a  size, 
as  now  to  measure  25"488  British  inches  long.^ 

The  length  of  base-side,  however,  hence  result- 
ing, is  not,  as  stated  by  Sir  H.  James  (in  its 
equivalent  of  feet),  9168,  but  so  much  as  9175'68 
British  inches ;  and  this  quantity  lying  outside 
all  the  measured  lengths  just  detailed, — cannot 
be  accepted  without  demur,  or  at  least  not  until 
it  receives  some  further  confirmation.  We  ask, 
therefore,  what  was  the  importance  to  the  builder 
or  designer  of  the  Pyramid  in  using  the  uiunber 
360  ;  and  what  are  the  merits  of  a  cubit  of  the 
1  £zact  length  stated,  or  2 5 '4 8 8  British  inches? 

As  to  the  number  360,  Colonel  Sir  H.  James 
does  not  give  any  testimony  in  its  favour,  but 
flimply  employs  it      We,    therefore,   finding  it 

I  neither  a  very  round  number,  nor  marked  out 
anywhere  very  clearly  by  nature,  nor  deducible 
from  the  Great  Pyramid  numbers  already  laid 
down, — cannot  receive  it  as  necessarily  dominant; 
and  we  rather  suspect  that  its  first  use  for  the 
'  AOKnaum,  London,  Kovember  16,  1867,  p.  650. 
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degrees  of  a  circle,  dates  only  from  Babylonian 
times,  some  1500  years  after  the  bmlding  of  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  and  when  sexagesimal  division, 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  was 
coming  into  favour. 

And,  as  to  a  cubit  of  25"488  inches  long,— 
seeing  that  nothing  ia  stated  by  Sir  H.  James  in 
favour  of  that  being  an  important  natural,  or 
scientific,  standard, — its  only  chance  of  recogni- 
tion depends  on  reason  being  shown,  for  such  a 
length  of  linear  meaaure  having  been  employed, 
and  very  highly  esteemed,  in  ancient  Egypt,  at 
the  date  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  foundation. 

This  essential  point  Sir  H.  James  does  attempt 
to  show;  but  we  fear  decidedly  fails  in,  because, — 

\st.  His  own  measure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
cubit,  unites  with  the  multitudinous  determina- 
tions long  since  printed  for  the  same,  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  M.  Jomard,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and 
almost  all  Egyptologists ;  i.e.  making  it  some- 
thing close  to,  perhaps  within  a  few  hundredths  of 
an  inch — his  own  is  within  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch — of  20"7  British  inches;  an  absolutely  differ- 
ent quantity  from  25'488  British  inches. 

2d.  He  finds  an  Arab  cubit  recorded   about 


» 


I 
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two  centuries  ago,  aa  being  21888  British  inches 
in  length ;  and  on  adding  -Jth  part  thereto,  he 
finds  it  come  out  25'536  ;  or  moderately  close  to 
25*488  inches.  Tbia  is  true.  But  the  plan,  far- 
fetched and  more  than  doubtful  in  propriety  even 
as  a  method  of  using  the  said  Arab  cubit  in  its 
own  day,— and  which  cubit  some  modem  authors 
quote  at  a  much  less  figure,  or  as  21'39  to  21'32 
inches  only/ — is  utterly  powerless  to  bridge  over 
that  immense  gulf  of  time  which  separates  1600 
A.D.  from  2170  B.C. ;  or  to  prove,  that  the  builders 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  necessarily  employed  a  cubit 
of  25'488  inches,  in  laying  out  the  base  of  their 
monument,  because,  forsooth,  certain  Arabs  3700 
years  afterwards,  used  a  cubit  between  21"888 
and  21'32  British  inches  long!    And, 

3d  Sir  H.  James  falls  back  on  25-488  inches, 
being  the  length  of  the  modem  '  derah '  or  land 
cubit  of  Egypt.  His  authority  for  the  statement 
is  a  little  Manual  on  '  the  weights  and  measures 
of  all  nations,'  by  Mr.  Woolhouse,  published  in 
"Weale's  series   of   rudimentary  treatises.      The 

1  This  cubit  u  that  of  tho  Nilometer  at  Rhods,  stated  bj  Sir 
Gaidner  Wilkiuaoti,  ttt  Mumy't  Egyptian  Handbook,  to  b«  21^ 
Rigliiih  indiet  longi   but  quoted  fn>m  M.   Coste  at  G41'5  miUa- 
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excellent  mathematical  author  of  that  Manual, 
was  never,  we  believe,  in  Egypt;  was  unable, 
when  applied  to  recently,  to  give  hia  references  for 
the  numbers  ;  and  stands  directly  contradicted, 
by  what  is  published  in  the  works  of  two  men 
so  admirably  conversant  with  modem'  Egypt,  as 
Mr.  Lane  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.'  _ 

'  Mr.  Lane  writea,  At  p.  571  of  hia  Modem  Effi/pUaiui,  5th  edit,  iJ^ 

'  Of  the  meaanres  and  weigliU  in  ^Egypt,  I  am  not  able  to  give  la 
'  Bzaot  aocomit ;  for,  after  diligent  aearch,  I  hare  not  aucceeded 
'  in  finHin£  any  two  speciauuu  of  the  same  deaominatioD  perfectly 
'  i^reeing  witli  each  other,  and  goncrallj  the  difference  has  been 
*  eonmdemble.* 

'The  diraa  beUdee  (or  cubit  of  the  oountrj — the  oommon 
'  Egyptian  cnbit).  which  ia  oaed  for  meaauring  the  Uneii,  etc.,  mann- 
'  factored  in  Egypt,  ia  equal  to  22  inches  and  two.thirds. 

'  The  dlraa  Hindaidi,  chiefly  lued  for  meaauring  Indian  gooda,  ia 
■  about  2S  iochea. 

'  The  diraa  JitambooUe  (or  cubit  of  Constantinople),  which  ia  used 
'  for  tneMuring  European  cloth,  etc.,  ia  about  26  inchea  and  a  half, 

'The  Ftddan,  the  moat  common  meaaiire  of  land,  waa,  a  few 
'  years  ago,  equal  to  about  an  Engllab  acra  and  one  tenth.  It  ia 
'  now  leaa  than  an  acre.' 

Sir  Gardner  WiUdnaon,  iu  Murray's  Egyptian  Handbook  for  II 


'  MsiauRKa  ot  LascTn.  I 

*  1  Droh  beledee,  or  cubit,  equal  to  22  to  22g^  inches  English. 

*  1  Drah  Stamboolee,       .     ei^ual  to  26  to  26)  inches  English. 

*  1  Drah  Hindasee  (for  cloth,  etc.),  equal  to  about  25  inches  English. 
'  Lass  MiAStiREs. 

'  '  (     mchea  Engliah.  _ 

■  13^  Kaasobeh  or  rods,  •-     I  Keerat.  -^^J 

■  24  Keerat,  or  333  Eaesobeb,      =>     1  Feddan  or  Acre.'  ^^H 

»        i 


These 
'  setting  i 


Skvatiiig 

authors  indeed  i 
jrth  the  present 
22   to   22-67   inches  long. 


well  together,  in 
;  of  Egypt,'  to  be 


from  22  to  22*67  inches  long.  And  though 
Indian  and  Turkish  cubits  of  26  and  26-5  inches 
respectively,  are  used  in  the  shops  for  Indian  and 
European  silks  and  cloths, — the  only  other  cubit 
that  can  now  be  considered  national  in  Egypt,  or 
OB  connected  with  the  '  land,'  and  likely  to  be 
tolerably  permanent, — is  that  of  the  Cairo  and 
Rhoda Nilometer  ;  and  is  stated  to  be  from  21*39 
to  21'32  British  inches  long.  In  fact,  approxi- 
mating much  more  to  the  ancient  cubit  of  20'7 
inches,  than  to tlus mystical  one  of  25'488  inches ; 
which  latter,  too,  is  not  proved  to  prevail  now, 

I  or  to  have  prevailed,  aa  the  country  cubit  and 
'land  measure   cubit,'  of  Egypt,    at   any   time 

I  whatever,— either  ancient  or  modem. 

Hence  we  are   compelled   to  try   some  other 

I  hypothesis,  than  Colonel  Sir  H.  James's,  for  having 

I  decided  the  Great  Pyramid's  absolute  bulk. 

Elevating  Ideas. 
The  method  of  depreciating  the  mind  and  aims 
of  the  designer  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  having 
failed  in  producing  a  sufficient,  or  even  a  probable, 
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reason  for  the  choice  of  its  particular  size  i—let 
us  next  try,  though  only  as  a  tentative  proposi- 
tion, something  more  respectful  to  that  unknown, 
yet  evidently  excelling,  personage  of  primeval 
times. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  would  remark, — that 
the  method  of  looking  to  one  side  of  the  base, 
when  there  are  three  other  sides  to  dispute  with 
it, — ia  not  the  neatest  principle  on  which  to 
describe  the  size  of  a  Pyramid  (the  angle  of  whose 
faces  has  been  already  determined).  We  should 
rather  look  to  secure  a  feature  which  is  unique, 
central  and  governing  to  the  whole, — and  such  a 
feature  is,— the  vertical  axis. 

This  vertical  axis  moreover  commends  itself  to 
UB,  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  its  being  the  ir 
radius  of  the  pervading  symbolization  of  its 
>e.    Nothing  therefore  ia  more  suitable,  than 

)  that  this  IT  radius  should  have  been  made  of  such 
a  length  or  on  such  a  scale  of  size,  aa  to  testify 
Bomething  else  scientific.  Let  us  ask  therefore 
with  what  grand,  or  small,  radius  in  nature, 
does  the  tt  radius  of  the  Great  Pyramid  measure 
itself  accurately,  and   in  even  terms  of  Great 

\Pyramid  numbers  ? 
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William  Petrie,  under  guidance  of  the  general 
bearing  of  all  the  system  of  symbols  which  he 
and  others  had  found  la  the  Great  Pyramid,  was 
led  towards  the  close  of  last  year  to  expect  that 
such  commensurable  natural  radius  should  be,  the 
mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ;  and  that 
the  numbers  10  and  9  should  be  pre-eminently  in- 
cluded ;  though  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
fuUy  beheve,  that  the  mean  solar  distance  &om 
the  earth  was  really,  simply,  and  precisely  10', 
{ie.  1,000,000,000)  times  the  vertical  height  of 
the  Great  Pyramid. 

In  a  general  manner  we  may  remark,  that  this 
idea  fulfils  a  vaat  amount  of  scraps  of  Eastern 
tradition,  connectbg  the  Pyramid  with  the  sun, 
or  with  solar  light.  And  while  there  waa  an 
ancient  fancy  of  mythical  importance  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (but  descended  to  them  from 
earlier  times), — as  to  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Pyramid  when  the  sun  rose  to  so  notable  a  height 
in  the  sky  at  noon  with  advancing  summer,  that 
then,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  Pyramid  '  devoured 
its  own  shadow,' — or,  according  to  a  phrase  since 
found  in  use  among  the  Peruvian  worshippers  of 
the  sun, — '  when  the  sun  sets  with  all  his  beams 


-*— ^ 


I 
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on  every  face  of  the  Pyramid  at  once,' — let  \is\ 
ask  how  the  sun  does  shine  on  the  PjTTunid  uudaii 
those  circumstances  1 

Why,  it  shines  simultaneously  on  all  the  five 
comers,  and  four  triangular  faces, — or  nine  chief 
parts;  which  fact,  combined  with  the  abiding 
decimal  system  of  the  whole  building,  makes  10' 
a  number  worth  investigating.  All  the  more  too, 
when  the  Pyramid  is  of  such  shape,  that,  with  an 
error  of  only  -jij^th,  it  rises  nine  parts  towardd 
the  sun,  for  every  ten  parts  that  it  stretches  along 
horizontally,  in  the  direction  of  its  base's  semi- 
diagonal  length, 

Now  the  vertical  height  or  w  radius  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  has  already  been  shown,  in  Life  and 
Work,  to  be  about  5819  (subject  to  error  of  deter- 
mination of  perhaps  ±16)  British  inches;  and 
that  quantity  being  reduced  to  miles, — the  term 
in  which  sun's  distance  is  usually  expressed,— 
becomes  •09184.  This  again  being  multiplied  by 
the  10'  of  the  above  formula  gives  91,840,000 
miles  ±  260,000  miles,  for  the  Great  Pyramid's 
expression  of  the  sun's  mean  distance  from  the 


I 
1 

I 
I 


earth.  ^m 

How  then  does  this  agree  with  modem  science?   ^H 
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W^ere  we  etill  living  in  the  state  of  knowledge 
prevailing  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  to  about  eight  years  ago,— the  answer 
of  every  astronomical  treatise  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  would  have  given,  for  the  true 
determLDation  of  the  sun's  distance,  aa  computed 
from  the  last  observed  transit  of  Venus,  the  exactly 
defined  quantity  of  95,293,055  nules. 

In  such  case  the  Great  Pyramid  quantity  of 
91,840,000  ±260,000  British  miles,  would  have 
been  condemned  as  utterly  too  small.  Yet  the 
Pjrramid  would  not  have  been  wrong ;  its  sym- 
bolization  would  only  have  been  discovered  too 
Boon,  and  before  the  world  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive or  able  to  appreciate  it. 

Of  all  the  material  elements  for  supporting  life 
on  the  earth,  none  are  so  dominant  as  those  de- 
pending on  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun ;  and 
of  all  problems  in  natural  science,  none  is  so 
important  as  the  true  distance  of  the  sun.  Upon 
that  depend  our  knowledge  of  its  weight  and  size  ; 
the  weight,  sizes,  and  distances  of  the  planets ; 
and  even  the  masses,  distances,  and  hght-power  of 
the  fixed  stars  thcmselvea     The  sun's  distance 
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therefore  is  the  great  problem ;  and  modem 
science  has  spared  neither  time  nor  expense  in 
endeavouring  to  settle  it  But  the  distance  is  so  I 
great,  and  our  base-line  for  measuring  it  (the 
earth's  breadth)  so  comparatively  small, — that  I 
modem  science  has  found  her  telescopes,  micro- 
meters, divided  circleSj  and  mathematical  methods, 
all  taxed  beyond  their  powers  in  accurately  de- 
terming  what  the  distance  is. 

Hence  on  new  observations  being  made  in  1862  ] 
(at  the  opposition  of  Mara)  the  solar  distance  was 
found  to  be,  by  those  results,  not  95,293,055,  but 
more  nearly  91,430,000  miles.  While  again,  ex- 
tensive recomputations  of  the  old  observations 
having  been  made  during  the  last  year,  in  America, 
by  Professor  Simon  New  combe, — especially  by  em- 
ploying correcter  modem-determined  longitudes 
of  the  places  of  observation, — the  most  probable 
quantity  is  now  stated  to  be  92,380,000  miles.' 

Modem  determinations  then  of  the  mean  solar 
distance,  though  pushed  on  by  the  whole  strength 
of  modem  science,  are  only  oscillating  on  either 
side,  and  at  every  fresh  attempt  are  approaching 


'  Mr.  Petrio'i  resnlt,  from  his  inceBtigated  height  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  without  kaowledgo  of  Professor  Newcombe'a  niimben, 
«  92,093,000  miles. 
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cloBer  and  closer  to  the  Great  Pyramid  sjonboliza- 
tion  in  days  of  old ;  and  not  until  the  nest  good 
observing  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  or 
in  1882  A.D,, — will  any  result  be  probably  at- 
tained, that  can  be  confidently  relied  on,  as  more 
accurate. 

General  Considerations  thereon. 
The  state  of  things  just  mentioned,  is  worthy 
of  the  gravest  attention.  Modem  science,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  difficulties  surrounding 
the  case,  cannot  determine  the  important  problem 
of  the  sun's  distance  within  moderately  close 
limits.  It  is  only  within  the  last  seven  years, 
that  its  numbers  have  been  even  respectabla  A 
hundred  years  ago,  the  best  approved  scientific 
result  was  no  less  than  10  milhons  of  miles  in 
error.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  66  milhons 
of  miles  in  error;  and  for  the  1900  previous 
years,  it  was  87  millions  of  miles  in  error;  and 
previous  to  that  again,  93  millions  of  nulcs  in 
error;  or  more  than  99-hundredths  of  the  whole 
quantity  concerned.' 

'  TheB«  few  particuUra  are  drawn  Trom  on  extensive  paper  on  the 
mbject,  receotly  coinmuDioted  to  the  Royal  Society,  Sdinbiirgh, 
by  Mr.  WiUiam  Petrie,  CE. 
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That  was  at  the  dawn  of  human  science,  the 
origin  of  the  Grecian  schools,  and  the  beginning 
of  man's  thoughts  being  turned  towards  ascer- 
taining for  himself  any  of  the  data  of  the  heavens 
in  number,  weight,  and  measura  And  yet,  1700 
years  earlier  still,  or  in  2170  B.C.,  a  building  waa 
erected  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  containing  ifl 
its  chief  substance  a  permanent  expression  of 
that  quantity, — put  in  without  hesitation,  or  de- 
lay, or  apparently  any  sensible  error  1 

Some  objectors  will  indeed  say, — that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  men  who  lived  4000 
years  ago,  without  telescopes,  and  without  obser- 
vatories, in  the  Southern  hemisphere  as  well  as 
the  Northern,  to  have  approximated  in  any 
degree  to  the  real  distance  of  the  sun.  And  in 
so  far  we  allow  they  have  reason  on  their  side ; 
for  no  mere  men,  by  science  of  human  cultivation, 
— which  is  an  affair  of  gradual  progressive  de- 
velopment,— ever  could  have  done  anything  of 
the  kind  accurately;  and  they  never  did  so,  at 
any  date  of  the  world's  history  earlier  than  the 
last  century.  The  ancient  Egyptians  too,  them- 
selves, knew  nothing  of  the  sun's  distance,  and 
hieroglyphed  the  earth  as  a  flat. 


I 
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But  then,  while  the  Great  Pyramid  facts  are 
certainly  such  aa  we  have  described ; — the  Bible 
tells  us,  that  in  very  early  historic  days,  wisdom, 
and  metrical  instructions  for  buildings,  were  oc- 
casionally imparted  perfect  and  complete,  for 
some  special  and  unknown  purpose,  to  chosen 
men,  by  the  Author  of  all  wisdom.  For  those 
therefore  who  believe  the  Bible,  there  does  seem 
a  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty, — though  to 
those  who  do  not  beheve  in  that  Book's  inspira- 
tion words, — and  trust  only  to  Darwinian  and 
Crawfurdian  theories  of  human  development  by 
innate  powers  out  of  an  atom,  or  an  ape,  or  a 
bestial  savage, — the  Great  Pyramid,  a  silent  but 
majestic  spectator  of  the  whole  historic  period  of 
man  as  yet, — is  constantly  giving  forth  a  witness 
which  they  cannot  explain. 

We  do  not  however  at  present  wish  to  enter 
on  the  ailment,  of  whence  came  the  knowledge 
which  designed  the  Great  Pyramid  to  be  what  it 
is,  as  ascertained  by  recent  measure ; — ^because  ws 
are  still  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of 
testimonies  which  that  building  has  to  give. 
Enough  therefore  to  add  now,  that  while  modem 
science  is  still  going  on  improving  its  determi- 
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nations  of  the  Bun-distance, — and  while  there 
may  be  obtained,  by  renewed  measurement  at  the 
Great  Pyramid,  some  slightly  different  value  for 
its  vertical  height,^ — the  formula  admits  of  no 
alteration,  10^  for  instance,  would  not  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  Pyramid  when  the  sun  ia 
dominant,  and  would  make  the  solar-diBtance  so 
small  as  to  thrust  the  earth  into  the  fervid  heat 
inside  the  orbit  of  Mercury;  while  10"*,  equally 
unsuitable  in  principle,  would  expel  our  planet 
into  regions  of  cold  beyond  the  orbit  of  Satura 

10'  is  the  only  simple  expression,  which  seems 
to  be  at  once  suited  by  nature  and  art  to  be  the 
expression,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  true 
distance  of  our  earth  from  the  sun.  That  expres- 
sion, we  mean,  when  combined  with  the  height 
bestowed  on  the  Great  Pyramid  by  its  builder. 
And  such  height,  not  only  realizes  the  solar  pro- 
blem under  the  appropriate  formula,  but  is  a  veiy 
unique  and  remarkable  height  in  itself 

It  is  the  greatest  height,  for  example,  of  any 
building  ever  yet  erected  by  man.  For,  though  the 

'  WMle  my  own  idea  of  tlto  Great  Pynunid's  heiglit,  has  olreodj' 
been  given  u  GS19  ±16  Brituh  mohea;  WUliain  Fetrie  inalinM  to 
a  mean  qoontity  of  GSSS  ol  tlio  ume  inoliei,  iritb  ft  much  imaller 
Iirobable  error. 


I 
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Jirst  known  specimen  of  all  human  architecture, 
yet  the  Great  Pyramid  obeys  so  little  the  develop- 
ment laws  of  some  modem  savants,  that  it  is  the 
highest  of  all  known  architectural  works  up  to 
this  day.  Man  has  often  tried  to  erect  higher 
buildings,  as  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  which 
was  to  have  had  spires  6120  inches  high;  but, 
either  from  foundations  failing,  or  some  other 
difficulty,  such  ambitious  structures  have  invari- 
ably stopped  short  in  their  progress,  leaving  the 
Great  Pyramid's  height,^  still,  even  in  these  latter 
days,  solitary  and  supreme  over  all  the  architec- 
tural works  of  mankind. 

At  one  time  it  used  to  be  a  fashion,  from  Pliny 
amongst  pagan  Komans,  down  to  very  modem 
society, — to  admit  the  Great  Pyramid's  superior 
size,  wonder  at  it  somewhat  therefore, — and  then 
abuse  the  king  under  whom  it  was  supposed  to 

'  The  following  are  the  Jieights  of  aome  of  the  principal  buildioga 
of  the  world,  chiefly  extracted  from  Fergosiou'E  Architecture  ; — 


Dritlsli  InchHL 

Great  Pyramid,  originally,  . 

5819±16 

Btrasburg  Cathedral,  . 

fi616 

St.  Stephen's,  Vienna, 

6292 

St.  Peter's,  Rome, 

5184 

AmienB  CathednJ.       . 

S08S 

Salisbury 

4848 

Friburg,      .... 

4«20 

St  Paul's,  London,      . 

4332 

^ 
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have  been  erected,  as  the  most  oppressive  of 
tyrants;  and  so  profligate  in  expending  the 
national  wealth,  aa  to  have  brought  ruin  on  his 
country  and  well-deserved  execrations  on  hia 
own  name. 

A  new  syBtem,  however,  was  illustrated  last 
winter, — when  an  untravelled  medical  gentleman, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
scoffed  very  bitterly  at  both  the  architecture,  and 
the  cost,  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Its  architecture 
was  80  poor,  he  said,  as  not  to  require  an  architect, 
only  a  mason  ;  and  any  mason  in  Scotland  could 
build  as  good  a  pyramid  aa  tbe  Great  Pyramid. 
"WTiile  aa  to  its  expense,  he  had  been  assured  by 
an  architectural  friend,  that  it  would  not  cost 
more  than  a  milUon  of  pounds  sterling — a  sum 
which  had  been  exceeded  two  or  three  times,  both 
by  the  Taje  Mahal  and  other  great  Mohammedan 
tombs  in  India,  Exceeded  too  many  times,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  by  our  Crimean  War,  whose 
good  results  have  already  vanished  into  thin  air ; 
eaten  up  in  a  few  months  by  the  mere  expense  of 
transports  for  the  AbyssLnian  expedition — and 
smoked  away  by  our  nation,  in  the  form  of 
tobacco,  nearly  three  times  every  year. 


I 
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"Whether  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
rightly  to  be  inveighed  against  for  the  large,  or 
ridiculed  for  the  small,  Bum  it  cost, — we  do  not 
pretend  to  say.^  Our  own  minute  examination 
of  the  building  in  1865  A.D.,  remarkably  im- 
pressed us  with  the  fact,  that  an  undeviating 
and  most  considerate  economy,  both  of  the  best 
workmanship  and  the  finer  kind  of  material,  had 
ruled  throughout  the  building.  But  that  a  build- 
ing, which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  expensive, 
if  it  required,  for  noble,  intellectual,  and  permanent 
purposes,  to  represent,  amongst  many  other  things, 
that  particular  size  and  mass  which  we  now  find 
it  is  so  eminently  doing. 

'  'Aristotle  {PolU.  vii.  11}  conaiders  them  (the  PyramidB  of 
'  Egypt)  merely  the  reBolt  of  grul  lalioiir,  diBpI&ying  the  power  of 
'  kiagi,  uid  the  muery  inflicted  on  the  people  ;  which  Pliny  hM 
'  re-echoed  by  calling  them  an  idle  and  ailly  diiplay  of  royal  wealth 
'  Mid  vanity  (ixxvi.  12).  Later  writers  have  repeated  this,  without 
■  even  knowing  the  object  they  were  built  for,  and  it  would  be  un- 
'  jnit  to  luppoae  them  merely ntoomnentaL' — Sir  Qardner  Wilkinson, 
at  p,  207  of  Eawliiuon'i  Herodolut,  vol.  ii. 
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INTELLECTUALITY   OF   THE 
GREAT    PYRAMID^onfm««d. 


CHAPTER  25. 


ITS  POSITION. 


Latitude. 

In  furtherance  of  ita  general  system  of  symboli- 
zation,'  the  Great  Pyramid  requires  to  stand  in, 
or  very  near  to,  the  latitude  of  30  degrees  ;  so  as 
to  have  the  pole  of  the  sky  at  a  certain  height 
above  the  northern  horizon ;  and  also  to  be  on 
that  dividing  parallel  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  the  earth,  which  has  an  equal  amount  of  the 
terrestrial  semi-surface  to  the  north  and  south 
of  it 

By  careful  measures,  with  a  powerful  angular 
instrument,  in  1865  A.D.,  the  Great  Pyramid's  base 
centre  was  found  to  be,  not  exactly  in,  but  only 
1'  12"  south  of,  the  parallel  of  30° ;  while  there 

'  Life  and  Wort  at  Qrtat  Pyramid,  bj  C.  Piazzi  Smytb,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  40-62  and  198. 
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were  constructive  indications,  that  the  site  had 
been  carried  as  far  northward,  or  towards  the 
parallel  of  30°  even,  aa  the  shape  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  Great  Pyramid  is  built,  would  possibly 
allow  ;  and  that  building  is  the  closest  to  the 
position  of  all  the  Pyramids. 

Ori&itaeion. 

Again,  the  azimuthal  arrangement  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  on  its  parallel  of  latitude,  whatever  that 
may  be,  or  in  other  words  the  orientation,  i.e., 
astronomical  trending,  of  the  four  sides  of  its 
base,  whether  to  the  cardinal  points  or  otherwise, 
— is  a  feature  of  which  a  vast  deal  may  be  made 
by  an  intellectual  designer  for  scientific  purposea 

Any  one  can  find  out  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  points  of  the  horizon  within  a  few 
degrees ;  but  astronomy,  and  sometimes  of  a  high 
practical  order,  is  necessary  to  ascertain  them  to 
minutes  and  seconds.  Every  modem  astrono- 
mical observatory  requires  to  be  built  pretty 
closely  in  these  cardinal  directions ;  and  the 
instruments  inside,  make  up  in  their  still  exacter 
positions,  for  any  residual  imperfection  of  the 
masonry. 


k 
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In  Tycho  Brahe'a  time  (1577  a.d.),  when  astro- 
nomy was  far  less  perfect  than  now,  and  rather  more 
trust  was  placed  on  the  truth  of  the  walla  ;  those 
parts  of  his  celebrated  observatoiy  of  Uraniburg, 
were  thought  sufficiently  close  to  the  truth,  when 
the  errors  did  not  exceed  18'.  But  the  sides  of 
the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  4000  years 
previously,  are  now  found,  by  comparing  their 
*  socket'  lines  with  the  Pole-star,  duly  reduced  to  _ 
the  pole  by  astronomical  methods,  to  be  only  1 
4'  35'  in  error.' 

All  working  astronomers,  and  all  other  men 
too,  who  know  the  difficulty  of  making  near  ap- 
proaches to  accuracy  in  astronomical  observations, 
and  especially  in  large  practical  works  founded 
thereon, — were  delighted  with  this  proof  of  more 
than  respectable  performance  in  the  primeval 
building.  For  it  waa  a  proof  showing,  as  they 
have  expressed  the  idea, — that  astronomy  as  well 
as  geometry  had  presided  over  the  construction  of 
the  Great  Pyramid. 

But  Sir  James  Y,  Simpson,  Bart,  and  M.D., 
assuming  a  position  far  above  all  astronomers, 

1  L\ft  and  Work  at  Oreat  Pyramid,  by  C.  Piiizi  Smyth,  vol  iii. 
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recently  inveighed,  before  tiie  Eoyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  with  a  peculiar  vigour  of  diction, 
against  the  whole  practical  astronomy  of  the 
ancient  Great  Pyramid  builders.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, by  such  a  man,  and  before  such  an 
audience,  is  important  testimony  for  the  guiding 
of  the  public,  whether  to  good  or  to  evil ;  and 
waa  thus  reported  by  the  Scotsman  newspaper 
next  morning : — 

'  He,'  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  '  did  not  believe  oae  irord 
'  about  the  Pyramids  having  been  built  on  astroDomioal  prin- 
'  oiples.  He  had  uo  faith  whatever  in  ntiat  was  called  the 
'  orientation  of  the  Pyramids ;  they  might  as  well  tell  him 
'  that  the  Register  Office  and  the  College  were  arranged  on  a 
'  similar  pnnciplc.' 

And  then,  according  to  the  Sdinburgh  Svening 
Courant's  report,  concluded  with — 
'  It  was  a  sporious  archaeology  and  astronomy  that  fed  on 
'  such  fancies  and  r 


As  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to,  and  nothing 
to  alter  in,  the  hard  facts  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations at  the  Pyramid,  which  are  printed  at 
length,  and  with  the  chief  stops  of  calculation,  in 
Life  and  Work,  vol.  ii, — and  speak  for  them- 
selves to  every  astronomer, — I  turn  to  the  Register 
Office  and  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  quoted  by 
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the  self-constituted  judge,  as  being  just  as  truly 
oriented  astronomically  as  the  Great  Pyramid. 

To  any  one  who  looks  over  a  map  of  Edin- 
burgh, it  will  be  seen  immediately,  that  both 
these  buildings  (which  are  but  modem  structures) 
are  erected  conformably  to  the  streets  which  pass 
their  fronts ;  and  have  therefore  the  same  orienta- 
tion, whatever  that  may  be.  The  Great  Pyramid, 
on  the  contrary,  being  built  out  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  as  the  first  of  all  buildings  in  that 
neighbourhood, —had  no  help  from  previously- 
existing  streets  to  decide  its  orientation  ;  and  yet 
it  attained  to  4'  35"  ±  l'  perhaps,  of  astronomical 
truth.  How  close  then  do  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson's 
model  buildings  in  Edinburgh  come  to  the  same 
astronomical  meridian  position  ? 

An  ordinary  Edinburgh  map,  indicates  that 
approach  to  be  somewhere  about  16  degrees: 
which  implies  an  error,  nearly  two  hundred  times 
larger  than  what  was  committed  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  its  primeval  day. 

Well  did  Hugh  Miller  show  the  importance  of 
any  one  intellectual  arrangement  being  several 
times,  though  only  a  dozen  times,  better  than 
another, — after  this  manner. 
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Wten  the  proportion  of  brain  to  spinal  cord  in 
the  early  geological  days  of  the  earth,  amounted 
in  any  individual  animal  only  to  2'1,  hardly  any- 
thing but  fishes  existed.  When  it  amounted  to 
2*5,  there  were  reptiles.  When  3*1,  there  were 
birds.  When  4"1,  there  were  mammals.  But 
when  the  proportion  rose  to  23-1,  then,  as  he 
eloquently  expressed  it, '  reasoning  and  calculating 
man  had  appeared  on  the  Bcena' 

Surely  then,  if  we  find  an  astronomical  result 
at  the  Great  Pyramid,  not  twelve  times  only,  but 
actually  two  hundred  times  better,  than  at  two 
rivally  quoted  and  professed  modem  architectural 
examples, — it  is  not  over  much  to  claim,  that  there 
must  have  been  some  mental  inteation,  and  some 
exertion  of  intellect,  at  the  former  well-placed 
building. 


Classical  lUustration, 

But  we  may  also  test  the  Great  Pyramid,  under 
our  present  head,  against  those  intellectual  knights 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  Greeks,  in  their  best 
days. 

in  the  goodly  volume  on  'Astronomy'  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  in  1867, 
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— we  read,  at  p.  463,  '  Pytheas  of  MarBcilles,  330 
'  B.C.,  first  noticed  that  the  Bo-called  Pole-star  was 
'  not  situated  exactly  at  the  pole.'    And  as  we 
find  by  calculation,  that  the  nearest  easily  visible 
star  to  the  pole,  or  in  fact  the  then  polar  star^j 
must  have  been  eome  6"  from  the  pole, — why,  thttl 
immediate  predecessors  of  Pytheas,  or  the  Greeks  | 
at  the  very  height  of  their  civilization, — must  j 
have  been  labouring  under  an  uncertainty  (rf  j 
±  6°  at  least,  in  finding  the  cardinal  points  by  the 
Pole-star. 

Yet  the  builders  of  the  -Great  Pyramid,  though  j 
living  1800  years  earlier,  had  placed  their  enor- 
mous practical  structure,  within  a  seventieth  part 
of  the  error  and  uncertainty  atteuding  the  long 
subsequent  science  of  the  wisest  Athenian  sages ;  I 
and  the  building  stands  in  its  place  to  this  day, 
testifying  contemporaneously  to  that  fact  witii 
far  more  certainty,  than  we  know  any  other 
ancient  historical  facts  whatever. 
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CHAPTER  26. 


ITS  WEIGHT, 


So  nearly  solid  a  body  as  the  Great  Pyramid, 
must  evidently  be  very  weighty  ;  and  it  is  also 
evident,  that  the  designer  might,  within  certain 
limits,  make  the  building  of  whatever  weight  he 
pleased,  without  too  altering  any  of  its  other 
arrangements  as  to  shape,  size,  or  position, — and 
this  merely  by  constructing  the  bulk  of  it,  of  a 
heavier,  or  lighter  stone. 

Now  at  the  Great  Pyramid  the  prevailing  stone 
of  construction  is  remarkably  light ;  far  lighter, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  granite  ;  considerably  lighter 
even  than  what  goes  by  the  name  of  '  common 
atone '  in  mo8t  of  our  tables  of  specific  gravity. 
Was  there  anything,  then,  intellectually  gained, 
using  80  anomalously  light  a  stone  ? 
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may  now  answer,  after  having  made  the  calcula-l 
tions.    For  the  employment  of  any  other  known  I 
stone,  or  the  building  being  of  any  other  shape  ) 
or  size  than  it  is,   or  with  much  more   hollow 
space  inside, — would  have   prevented  the  Great 
Pyramid's  weight  from  forming,  the  very  round 
and  even  decimal  fraction  which  it  appears  to  do,  J 
of  the  weight  of  the  whole  earth !  I 

This  fraction  is  the  l-1000,000,000,000,000th, 
part ;  but  whose  denominator  may  be  more  neatly 
expressed  as,  10""* ;  numbers  which  remind  both 
of  the  shape  of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  dimensions  I 
which  are  necessary  to  express  solidity,  a  chief 
element  of  weight.    Three  sorts  of  material  also, 
of  different  specific  gravities,    have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  in  acccordance  with  the  varying*  ] 
amounts  to    which    they   occur    in   the    Gret*  J 
Pyramid.    The  calculation  can  hardly  be  any^'l 


'  Granite,  an  incoiuiderable  amount,  .  .  « 
NmnnialitelinieatoDe,  nearly  Ittlu  of  the  whole,'  =• 
Mokattam  atone  for  caaing  and  linjngii,  Mh  of 

vhole.  See  vol  iii.  p.  177  ot  Lift  and  Work,  = 
Common  atone  of  the  nnutl  engineen'  tablea,  = 
Baialt  of  f^yp^ =* 
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thing  but  an  approximate  one ;  and  the  accord- 
ance found,  or  within  ^^th  of  the  whole,  was 
both  more  than  had  been  expected,  and  more 
than  Bomc  of  the  data, — as  the  real  specific 
gravity  of  a  great  part  of  the  internal  material, — 
can  be  certainly  known  to  be.  And  yet,  on  com- 
municating the  results  up  to  this  point,  to  Mr. 
W.  Petrie  in  London, — he  found,  that  by  merely 
computing  the  bulk  of  the  eartii  (with  specific 
gravity  assumed  as  5"7  that  of  water)  with  more 
attention  to  small  corrections,  the  accordance  was 
improved  many  fold. 

Referring  the  reader,  however,  to  Appendix  4, 
where  the  numerical  particulars  are  given  just  as 
they  have  thus  far  turned  out,  and  for  whatever 
they  are  worth, — we  advance  to  one  more  general 
characteristic  of  the  entire  Pyramid. 
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INTELLECTUALITY    OF    THE 
GREAT   PYRAMID^onim««i 


CHAPTER  27. 


^SriNiiiKO  as  the  Great  Pyramid  practically 
does,  on  the  latitude  line  which  equally  divides 
the  surface  of  the  northern  hemiBphere  of  the 
world,  as  a  sphere,  between  the  pole  and  equator, — 
there  is  at  once  a  close  approach  of  its  climate  to 
being  the  mean-climate  of  all  the  earth  s  surfaceij  j 
mile  for  mile ;  or  at  least  of  every  individual 
particle  of  ita  area,  duly  summed  up,  in  every  1 
navigable  sea  and  habitable  land. 

The  latter  restriction,  by  throwing  out  of  con- 
sideration the  small  circle  of  unvisitable  circum-  i 
polar  frozen  region, — would  have  the  effect  of  i 
slightly  raising  the  mean  temperature  otherwiaaj 
attributable  to  the  world  ;  and  which  temperature  ] 
might  otherwise  be  rather  below  what  is  experi- 
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enced  for  the  air  at ,  the  Great  Fyramid ;  and 
much  below  what  is  experienced  in  that  part  of 
the  paraDel  of  30'  of  latitude,  where  the  line 
passes  throQgh  the  TaQey  of  the  Nile.  This  largs 
amount  of  difference  for  the  Egyptian  valley,  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  removed  at  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, by  its  elevation  on  a  lull  top,  2580  British 
inches  above  tiie  sea-leveL  Hence,  therefore,  it 
comes  just  within  the  range  of  residual  errors  of 
modem  science, — whether  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  does, 
or  does  not,  coincide  with  the  same  important 
temperature  element  for  the  entire  surface  of  the 
eardi ;  and  also,  whether  that  heat  quantity  does 
not  amount  to  a  peculiar  division  of  temperature 
e^cially  appropriate  for  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
viz.,  a  temperature  of  one-fifth  ;  or  one-fifth  the 
space  between  the  boiling  and  freezing  points  of 
water. 

The  actual  temperature  observed  by  myself 
inside  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  nearly  6°  Fahrenheit 
too  high  for  the  above  conclusion ;  but  under 
circumstances  of  anomalous  temperature  dis- 
turbance, which  might  unduly  raise  a  thermo- 
meter to  that  amount ;  while  the  deductions  from 
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a  meteorological  journal  kept  for  four  months 
outside  the  Pyramid,^  seem  to  make  the  air 
climate  come  within  only  l"*  Fahrenheit  of  the 
expected  theoretical  temperature-point 

^  Life  and  Work  d  CfretU  Pyramid^  by  a  Fiud  Smyth,  yoL  ii 
pp.  206-270 ;  and  yoL  liL  pp.  178-202. 
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INTELLECTUALITY   OF    THE 
GREAT   PYRAMlD^^<.n«*d. 


CHAPTER  28. 

TTKira  AND  STANDARDS  OF  O.  PYEAMID  MEASURE. 

lAnear. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  on  each  of  the 
five  general  qualities  of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid 
building,  viz,,  shape,  size,  position,  weight,  and 
heat ; — in  every  one  of  which  traces,  and  even 
consilient  traces,  of  intention  and  purpose,  highly 
intellectual  have  been  found, — we  turn  now  to 
Bome  of  that  structure's  minor  arrangements ;  and 
shall  continue  to  pursue  therein,  the  same  unex- 
ceptionably  contemporary  method  of  testing  the 
parts  of  the  ancient  building  concerned,  by  the 
most  rigorous  of  recent  measures  yet  procured,^ 

^  We  trart  that  our  readere  will  alwayi  UDderBtand,  that  the  beit 
nteanirea  procured  as  yet,  are  by  no  meana  the  beat  procurable  jn 
the  preKut  atato  of  modem  acience  ;  if  only  Govenimeot,  or  the 
people,  would  be  at  the  expaue  of  applying  the  more  accurate 
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and  weighing  them  against  the  results  of  modi 
science  applied  to  the  earth  and  the  sky. 

The  absolute  size  of  any  Tr-proportioned  Pyra- 
mid, having  once  been  stated  with  reference  to 
its  vertical  axis, — the  sizes  of  any  other  parts  of 
the  structure,  are  of  course  mere  mathematical 
necessary  consequences  of  the  two  data  alread/i 
laid  down ;  and  we  need  not  expect  to  find  l^- 
their  means,  any  more  intentional  coincidences 
with  nature.  But,  if  we  measure  those  residual 
Pyramid  lines  in  special  units  or  standards, 
something  new  or  worthy  of  notice  may  come  to 
light ;  due  care  being  always  taken,  that  some 
good  reason  in  nature,  or  expression  characteristic 
of  pyramid  numbers,  shall  be  represented  by  the 
absolute  size  of  such  units  or  standards. 

Formation  of  Units  and  Standards. 

Instructed  then  now,  by  what  many  and  vari- 
ous predecessors  have  gradually  ascertained, — 
we  may  put  the  case  shortly  thus, — 

The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  is,  for  many 

mttlio^  wliich  *re  well  known  to  manf  experU  ;  and  thereby 
proving  our  knowledge  of  lome  of  the  facti  of  the  Great  Pjnaai, 
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a  a  thouBiuidth  of  their  preiect  range  of  imcertaintj'. 
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physical  and  metaphysical  reasons,  incomparably 
the  best  terrestrial  reference  that  can  be  employed 
for  linear  measure.'    Let  that  axis  therefore  be 

'  In  my  two  former  works.  Our  In/uritanee  in  the  Ortat  Pyramid, 
ftnd  Lift  and  Wort  thereat, — I  h»ve  (Jluded  abundantly  to  what 
the  Ute  JahD  Taylor,  Sir  John  Hencliel,  and  otben  nibteqaently  to 
tbem,  hare  written  on  thu  point.  Bat,  ai  a  aenteacs  on  p.  100,  in 
the  introductiDn  to  Callet'a  LogsrithoiB  (Parii,  1795),  hu  been  anne 
then  pointed  out.  as  coataining  the  aaoie  idea, — I  gladly  annex  a 
tranalatiun  of  the  chief  part  of  the  paauge.  A  atriking  paasage  too, 
to  hare  been  publiahad  in  a  country,  all  whoae  metrological  eObrtl 
•ince  then,  hare  been  directed  towards  the  propagation  of  a  atan- 
dard,  founded,  not  aa  M.  Callet  would  recomioead  for  all  nations, 
on  the  axil,  bat  on  part  of  the  mr/aax,  oE  the  eutb.  For  thia,  is 
how  that  distinguiahed  geometer  eipreiwes  himself  : — 

'  Men  have  searcbed  ■  long  time  for  a  Universal  measure  :  they 
'  desired  that  it  ehould  be  afforded  by  Nature,  and  Nature  has  offered, 
'  one  to  which  they  have  not  paid  any  attention.    It  was,  however, 

*  natural  to  say —  We  uitA  /or  a  raeanat  uhiiA  thail  lerve  the  tohoU 
'  earth ;  well  then  I  let  ua  take  the  aiis  of  the  earth.  It  ta  A 
'  (trugbt  line  ;  it  is  the  distance  from  one  pole  to  another ;  let  m 
■  compare  then,  to  thia  distance,  all  thoae  that  we  wish  to  koow. 

*  If  men  take  Dp  thia  view,  the  length  of  the  ten-millionth  part  of 
'  the  earth's  aiia  being  called  the  standard,  they  wilt  find  for  the 
'  mean  length  of  this  standard  3  feet  II  inches  French,  to  within 
'  it.th  of  a  line.' 

It  has  also  been  said,  that  in  a  work  of  Cattini'i,  published  in 
Amsterdam  in  1T23,  there  is  a  recommendatioD  of  the  polar  axis  of 
the  earth  as  a  reterence  for  linear  meainis.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  meet  with  the  book  in  question  ;  but  a  friend  who  has  kindly 
looked  it  up  at  the  British  Muaeum  assures  me,  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  polar  aicu  for  such  purpose ;  only  of  a  general 
diameter,  anywhere  between  the  pole  and  equator.  Indeed,  mudnts 
were  in  doubt  ia  17^23,  whether  the  earth  was  flattened  or  protu- 
berant at  the  poles.  But  as  Caasini  proposed  to  divide  such  general 
■emi-diameter  of  the  earth  into  10^  parts,  and  showed  certain 
thgonomelrioal  advantages  to  flow  therefrom,  he  was  unconsciously 
testifying  to  one  feature  in  the  principle  of  the  *sacred  cubit,'  as 
the  10'^"'  part  of  the  earth's  polar  axis. 
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subdivided,  illustratively  of  the  pyramid  numbers, 
into  five  hundred  millions  of  equal  parts  ;  and  let 
each  of  these  be  considered  a  unit  or  inch  of 
Pyramid  linear  measure. 

And  let  5  X  5,  or  25  of  these  units,  form  the 
standard  or  cubit  of  the  same  measure  ;  having 
thence  the  property  of  being  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  earth's  polar  semi-axis.  Or,  in  other 
words,  10^  of  aueh  Btandards  will  measure  the 
shortest  distance  from  the  centre,  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  at  either  pole. 

This  ia  in  so  far  an  ideal  arrangement  only  j 
but  let  us  next  try  to  get  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  length  of  such  units  and  standards  by 
reference  to  known  earth-measures. 

The  best,  latest,  and  most  comprehensive  deter- 
minations of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth, — 
show,  that  its  polar  axis  is,  in  length,  somewhere 
between  500,482,296,  and  500,522,904  British 
inches;'  and  we  cannot  in  the  present  state  of 
science  be  certain  of  coming  much  nearer.     If 

■  See  CftpUin  A.  R.  Ckrke,  R.E.  ;  in  the  Ordnance  Snrv«; 
volame,  entitled  Comparaoaa  of  the  Slandarcti  ijf  Length,  qf  Sng- 
land,  Fmnef,  Belgium,  India,  and  AjulnUia. 

See  also  Life  and  tfork  at  At  Ormt  Pyramid,  by  C.  Fiazii  Smyth, 
vol.  a  p.  460. 
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therefore,  having  reference  to  this  residual  error, 
we  subdivide  the  meaD  of  the  two  quantities  g^ven 
by  five  hundred  millions, — we  obtain,  for  the 
length  of  one  of  the  Pyramid  units,  in  terms  of 
British  inches,  I'OOlOl,  with  an  uncertainty  of 
±  •00004. 

While  the  Pjrramid  standai-d  or  cubit,  being  25 
of  these  units,  must  neceasarily  measure  in  British 
inches,  25'025,  with  an  uncertainty  of  ±"001. 

These  results,  in  themselves,  we  presume,  will 
be  objected  to  by  no  one ;  though  sorae  person 
may  very  properly  inquire,  what  material  con- 
nexion has  either  the  theoretical  unit  or  theo- 
retical standard  with  the  actual  Great  Pyramid  ? 

To  this,  we  answer,  as  a  beginning, — that  the 
said  standard  goes  into  the  length  of  one  side  of 
the  Pyramid's  base  (supposed  to  be  9142  British 
inches^),  365'3  times.  Or,  so  nearly  the  number 
of  days  and  portions  of  a  day  contained  in  a  year, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  exact  and 
true  quantity  may  have  been  intended.  We  are 
prevented,  indeed,  from  pushing  the  examination 
closer  at  this  point  just  now,  by  the  large  amount 
of  uncertainty  hanging  over  even  the  best  of  the 

■  See  Chapter  24,  p.  206. 
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base-side  measurea  yet  made  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
by  all  modem  nations.'  But  we  may  remark,  in 
connexion  with  another  feature  of  the  building, 
that  there  are  ybur  similar  sides  to  the  base ;  which 
aides,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Pyramid  cubit  or 
standard  (if  perfect  for  one  of  them),  will  cause 
the  whole  four  to  represent  numerically,  the 
number  of  years  in  which  the  fraction  of  a  day 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  is  practically  restored  to  a 

)  The  length  of  bue-aide,  it  will  bs  remembereil,  ia  itill  nnoer- 
tain,  according  to  m^  eatiiaate,  by  the  amonat  of  ±  2S  inches. 
Tbeie  limits  quite  allow  of  Mr.  Petrie'a  concliuioD  from  all  tlie  me*- 
tnrcfl,  of  9166  British  inches,  being  Td?  probably  the  actual  fact  of 
the  building.  If  that  be  so,— the  Pynmid  cabit  of  2S-()2S  Britiah 
inches,  goes  366*24  times  into  the  baae'Side ;  and  all  that  we  ara 
reasoning  on  touching  tolar  da.ya,  applies  really  to  ths  earth's  lidertai 
days,  or  times  of  its  revolution  round  its  axis,  as  measured  by  Uw 
recurrence  of  a  distant  lixed  star  to  the  meridian  of  any  place.  Thia 
qoautitf  would  be,  under  many  points  oi  view,  the  higher  scientitio 
conception  to  have  oiprewed  in  the  building  ;  but  the  aaber  doubt 
immediately  ariiea, — '  ia  it  so-  exprcased !' 

The  anawer  cannot  be  rendered  with  practical  certainty,  until 
aome  OoTcmment,  or  nation,  has  ordered  the  base  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  to  be  measured  With  the  same  care  (and  for  that  end  at 
something  like  the  same  stptmt)  as  the  nsual  base-lines  employed 
in  most  of  our  large  trigonometrical  surveys.  The  operation,  when 
performed  (say  to  the  accuracy  of  ±  1-IUtb  of  an  inch,  or  less,  on 
a  run  of  9000  inches),  might  of  course  show,  that  the  Great  Fyramid 
bas&«ide  was  neither  365-24,  nor  366  24  timea.  25-026  British  inches, 
— but  some  awkward,  unscientific,  and  non-symbolizing  number;  and 
anch  a  proving  of  non-iutellectuality  against  the  building's  original 
designer,  would  delight  some  persons  extremely.  Would  that  it 
might  happily  prevail  nith  tboae  who  are  in  power  in  high  places, 
to  have  the  work  performed  forthwith,  and  by  three  independent 
sets  of  observers,  instruments,  and  processes  t 
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whole  niimber :  a  knowledge  of  which  fraction 
and  which  cycle,  is  a  necessary  beginning  and 
foundation  for  all  the  chronological  reckonings  of 
mankind.  And  this  very  admirable  result  ap- 
pears only,  when  the  base-eide  is  measured  by  a 
standard,  whose  length  is  founded  on  an  even 
Pyramid  portion  of  that  axis  of  the  earth,  whose 
existence  is  a  function,  and  necessary  accompani- 
ment, of  the  diurnal  rotation  itself. 

Such  coincidence  working  into  coincidence,  and 
with  the  effect  of  developing  yet  further  those 
earth  and  solar  relations  already  commenced  in 
other  portions  of  the  building, — cannot  be  merely 
accidentaL 

The  Pyramid  cubit,  which  brings  out  so  many 
of  these  things  when  applied  to  the  Pyramid, — 
is  no  doubt  a  very  scientific  standard  in  itself; 
and  far  above  the  human  science  of  that  day,  or 
the  following  3800  years  of  the  world's  history, 
to  have  obtained  from  nature ;  and  is  not  known 
to  have  been  in  use  among  any  Gentile  nations. 
But  then  Sir  Isaac  Newton  haa  shown  long  since, 
that  a  length  very  much  like  that  of  the  Pyramid 
cubit, — certainly  on  the  mean  of  all  his  data, 
duly  weighted,  much  closer  to  it  than  the  amount 
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of  liis  probable  error, — ^wae  the  sacred  cubit  of 
the  Israelites;  i.e.,  a  cubit  known  to,  and  appre- 
ciated by  that  pecidiar  people,  as  sacred  to  them, 
before  they  entered  Egypt  under  Jacob,  and  after 
they  left  it  under  Moses.'  A  cubit  too,  supposed 
to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Divine  inspiration  ; 
used  by  them  for  none  but  sacred  purposes  ;  and 
distinguishable  only,  but  abundantly  and  easily, 
from  the  profane  cubits  of  Egyptians,  Babyloni- 
ans, and  all  other  Pagan  nations,  by  its  length, 
without  necessary  reference  to  anything  else. 

My  own  researches  also,  on  direct  Biblical 
notices  of  the  'Ark  of  the  Covenant,'— the  moat 
solemn  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Tabernacle, 
— tend  strongly  to  confirm  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
views ;'  and  perhaps  even  to  settle,  far  within  the 
present  residual  imperfections  of  our  knowledge 
of  many  portions  of  the  data, — that  the  scientific 
cubit  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  sacred  cubit 
of  the  Hebrews,  defined  to  them  by  inspirati( 
— were  identical  as  measures  of  length. 


I  See  Sir  Imuo  Newton'i   '  DtaaertAtioii  on  Cubita,'  la  Profc 
Gre&TM'  Worki,  collected  by  Dr.  Birch. 

See  also  L\ff  and  Woric  at  Ike  Oreat  Pyratnid,  toL  ii.  pp.  341, 
36G  1  and  the  Errata  thereto,  printed  at  the  end  of  thii  book, 

'  Life  and  Wort  at  the  Qreat  Pip^mid,  vol  ii.  p.  463. 
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Counter  Opinions. 

Amongst  those  who  dislike  the  primeval  testi- 
mony of  the  Great  Pyramid— such  a  result  as 
that  just  mentioned,  was  not  likely  to  pass  un- 
questioned, unattacked,  and  even,  as  the  discussion 
has  recently  been  carried  on,  unbattered  against. 
Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  be  taken  against 
gentlemen  satisfying  their  individual  and  critical 
judgments  in  that  manner,  if  they  will, — so  long 
only  as  they  use  fair  arguments, — honest  methods, 
and  tests  allowed  by  all  scientific  men  in  eveiy 
other  branch  of  science. 

But  some  of  the  arguments  recently  employed 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  are  doubt- 
ful indeed;'  ex  gr. — 

\st.  The  insinuation  that  it  was  very  'strange^ 
— that  Professor  Smyth,  though  in  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  Pyramid,  never  measured 
from  socket  to  socket 

Yet  the  reasons  are  printed  and  published 
plainly  enough  in  ii/ean<i  Work;  and  show  that  Sir 
J.  Y.  Simpson  might  as  well  taunt  Consul  Cameron 
and  the  Abyssinian  captives  with  not  freeing 

'  Sm  Appondii  2, 
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themselves,  in  spite  of  opposition  and  difficulties^ 
which  other  persons  have  thought  removable  only 
by  sending  a  large  army,  at  an  expense  of  several 
millions  of  money,  to  their  assistance  ;  as  inquire, 
with  well-feigned  astonishment,  before  a  publil 
meeting,  why  the  Astronomer-Royal  of  Scotlam 
in  his  mere  private  capacity,  did  not  perform 
taak,  whose  proper  and  accurate  execution  is  i: 
possible  for  any  but  the  wealthiest  of  men,  or 
most  powerful  of  nations  ;  and  has  never  yet  been 
performed  by  any  country  or  people.  The  said 
Astronomer  had  not  a  farthing  of  public,  and 
very  little  private,  money  when  in  Egypt ; — and, 
although  anxious  to  do  whatever  he  individually 
could,  towards  measuring  parts  and  features  of 
the  Pyramid  already  laid  bare  for  measurement, 
he  had  no  more  notion  of  undertaking  extensive 
works  which  are  the  duty  of  Government,  thi 
the  wealthy  Baronet  is  believed  to  have,  of 
ploying  his  private  means  for  paying  o£f  tho 
national  debt. 

2d.  '  Professor  Smyth  lays  down,' — so  says  the 
same  writer,  '  as  the  measurement  of  one  side  of 
'  the  base,  the  figures  9142  inches  {which  no  onai 
'  ever  found  it  to  be),  because  that  figure  will 


1 
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'  the  result  of  multiplying  the  number  of  the 
'  days  of  the  year  by  what  lie  calls  the  pyramidal 
'  cubit,  made  up  of  twenty-five  mythical  pyra- 
'  midal  inches,' 

That  the  bad  reason  given  above,  was  not  that 
which  influenced  Professor  Smyth  in  considering 
the  most  probable  length  of  a  base-side  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  to  be,  9142  British  inches, — must 
be  apparent  enough  to  any  one  who  will  read 
Life  and  Wo7-k  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  123  to  143 ;  for  there,  are  all  the  measures 
the  author  could  collect  of  all  persons  who  had 
measured  between  the  only  fiducial  points,  viz., 
the  comer  socketa.  All  euch  are  given  in  full, 
simply  and  independently  at  first ;  and  then 
combined  together  according  to  a  stated  principle, 
for  arriving  at  the  most  probable  mean ;  and 
what  other  plan  could  have  been  taken  in  the 
cause  of  honesty  and  uprightness  ? 

The  critic  did  indeed  so  far  explain  in  his  dis- 
course, and  did  it  with  some  emphasis,  as  though 
denouncing  a  moral  delinquency  of  the  gravest 
order, — that  the  figure  9142  which  Professor 
Smyth  had  laid  down  as  the  base-side  length,  was 
one  'which  no  one  (observer?)  ever  found  it  to  be.' 
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Precisely  so,  because  a  mean  of  several  varying  ob- 
servations, seldom  falls  on  any  one  in  particular ; 
and  in  this  case  three  of  the  observers  had  re- 
corded results  all  above  9160,  while  a  fourth  one 
was  nearer  to  9110.    Wherefore,  when  the  simple  I 
mean  of  all  their  observations  is  taken,  how  can  i 
it  possibly  fall  anywhere  else,  than  in  that  unfoiv  J 
tunate  gap  which  divides  the  results  of  one  of  I 
these  observers  so  widely  from  those  of  the  other  1 
three? 

Perhaps  indeed  that  fourth  observer's  result  I 
was  rated  at  too  high  a  worth ; — and  ought  to 
have  received  only  a  very  small  proportional 
weight  to  any  of  the  others ;  but  even  if  it  had 
been  actually  rejected,  and  if  the  three  results 
above  9160  had  remained  the  only  ones  to  be  | 
used, — the  mean  amount  of  them,  might  have 
also  fallen  not  on  any  one  in  particular,  but  be-  I 
tween  two ; — and  therefore  the  moral  accusation 
could  have  been  still  brought  up,  against  any  un-  * 
fortunate  computer, — if  there  be  any  truth  what-  ' 
ever  in  its  principle — i'e.,  that  the  final  quantity 
he  had  arrived  at, '  was  a  figure  which  no  observer 
had  ever  found  it  to  be.'  ^H 

tin  such  caae,  however,  it  is  not  Professor  Smyth  ^H 
J 
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only  that  is  being  attacked, — it  is  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  and  all  those  who  make  use 
of  them,  high  and  low. 

Zd.  A  more  serious  part  still,  was  performed  by 
the  eminent  Baronet,  when  he  stated,  inter  alia, 

'  that  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Btnndard  of  the  "  sacred  oabit" 
'  be  true,  and  if  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth  be,  as  fondlj  and 
'  theoretically  imagined  by  ProfcBsor  Smyth,  600,000,000 
'  pyramidal  inches,  then  the  brim  of  the  lecturer's  hat  being 
'  exactly  oDe-half  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  "  sacred  cubit,"  that 
'  brim  was  in  meaaurement  one  20,000,000th  of  the  earth's 
'  polar  axis.' 

The  said  hat,  and  a  scale  to  go  through  the 
form  of  measuring  it  with,  had  been  laid  on  the 
titled  lecturer's  desk  by  his  assistant,  before  the 
discourse  began  ; — and  when  the  right  time  came, 
the  pretended  measurement  was  performed  on  the 
hat,  in  place  of  the  sacred  cubit  of  Moses  as  deter- 
mined by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  performed  with 
so  much  unction  of  manner  and  look,  as  to  be 
received  with  cheers  by  the  large  and  learned 
audience  (with  a  few  exceptions),  in  the  hall  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Ridicule  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  powerful 
weapon,  but  exceedingly  dangerous ;  especially 
when  employed  against  sacred  things.    Because, 
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although  these  may  stand  their  ground  unmoved 
in  themaelves, — the  souh  of  many  good  and 
worthy,  but  not  very  strong-minded  brethren^ 
amongst  the  spectators,  may  be  led  away.  They 
were  led  away  on  this  occasion, — and  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson's  position  is  not  an  enviable  one,  if  ho  I 
drew  them  from  the  truth. 

To  take  the  matter,  however,  only  in  its  leas  1 
serious  light, — after  higher  minds,  whether  in  the  I 
primal  ages  of  the  world,  or  more  recently,  have 
found  out  what  the  length  of  the  lO""""  part  of  the 
earth's  polar  semi -axis  is, — there  remains  no  diffi- 
culty in  any  one  taking  up  some  dirty  or  ignoble 
portion  of  matter,  and  showing  that  it  is  approxi- 
mately the  half,  third,  fourth,  or  any  other  simple 
fraction  of  the  same  10~"*  part.  But  does  such  a 
mere  jester,  prove  that  he  is  entitled  thereby,  to 
scorn  in  learned  halls,  the  labours  of  those  higher 
minds  which  had  preceded  hira,  and  treat  them 
with  studious  insult  1 

A  nearly  parallel  case^  in  much  of  its  principles, 
with  the  Pyramid  or  *  sacred  cubit,'  is  offered 
more  within  our  immediate  historical  records,  by 
the  origination  of  the  French  standard  of  length, 
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the  metre.  In  so  far  as  that  is,  or  was  intended 
to  be,  an  earth-commensurable  measure  (viz.  the 
ten-millionth  of  the  length  of  a  quadrant  of  the 
meridian,  extending  from  the  North  Pole  to  the 
Equator),  it  should  be  equally  amenable  to  being 
laughed  at,  insulted,  degraded,  and  abolished, — 
because  some  one  should  chance  to  show  that  a  hat, 
or  a  shoe,  or  any  other  absurd  portion  of  garment 
or  vesture, — should  be  nearly  an  even  fraction  of 
it;  and  therefore  some  mentionable  fraction  of 
tiie  earth's  meridional  quadrant. 

Yet  if  a  gentleman  who  has  never  performed  any 
notable  problem  in  exact  researches,  should  appear 
in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris, — 
where  for  eighty  years  the  greatest  mathemati- 
cians and  geodesists  of  France  have  spent  their  best 
labours  in  perfecting  the  methods,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  by  which  they  have  arrived  at  last  at 
a  close  approximation  to  what  the  length  of  their 
metre  {or  the  ten-miUionth  of  the  earth's  quad- 
rant) ought  to  be ; — and  if  he  should  there 
gratuitously  insult  all  the  members,  on  an  impor- 
tant public  occasion,  with  his  hat-trick,  applied  to 
the  metre, — will  they  thereby  be  put  out  of 
conceit  with  their  national  standard  which  they 
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now  prize  so  much,  and  hope  to  see  adopted  by 
every  nation  of  the  earth ; — or  will  their  quick 
susceptibilities  be  aroused  ?  Sir  J.  T.  Sii 
has  been  very  bold  against  what  many  men  be- 
Ueve,  and  there  are  some  proofs  to  show,  must 
have  been  a  divinely  originated  measure ;  but 
will  he  exhibit  equal  bravery  against  the  French 
nation,  and  their  similarly  earth-commensurable 
standard  ?  We  do  not  advise  bini  to  try ;  for 
when  the  national  pride  of  our  Gallic  neighboutB 
is  aroused,  by  a  heartless  insult  in  an  important 
matter  of  their  national  science  and  glory, — they 
are  neither  long-suffering  nor  merciful. 

Still  another  reason  was  brought  forward  by 
that  same  gentleman  at  the  Royal  Society,  Edin- 
burgh, against  the  Great  Pyramid  inch  and 
'  sacred  cubit.' 

'It  was  too  late  now,'  he  implied,  'to  be 
talking  about  a  new  standard  measure  for  this 
country,  because  Mr.  Whitworth  of  Manchester 
had  adopted  another  size  of  inch,  and  had  been 
making  for  several  years  past  extraordinarily 
accurate  copies  thereof  as  standard  measures.' 
Two  of  these,  a  cylinder,  and  a  hole  in  a  blocl^ 
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ach  said  to  be  true  to  l-10,000th  of  an  inch, 
were  exhibited,  and  seemed  to  be  considered  final. 

Yet  Mr,  WMtworth's  gauges  of  one  or  many 
■mchea  are  not  adopted  for  the  standard  measure 
.of  the  country  by  Government,  who  have  their 
.own  linear  standards,  in  a  perfectly  different 
shape ; — nor  used  anywhere,  except  for  certain 
practical  purposes  in  engineering  workshops; — 
ineither  do  they  lead,  on  Mr.  Whitworth's  plans, 
to  any  convenient  arrangement  or  good  system 
of  greater  length-measures  than  inches :  while 
they  are  totally  unconnected  with  all  other  classes 
.or  kinds  of  measure,  as  weight,  capacity,  heat, 
and  time ; — and  are,  in  themselves,  without  that 
inestimable  merit,  which  the  sacred  measure  of 
old  and  the  scientific  societies  of  modem  time, 
alike  appreciate  and  appropriate  for  its  thought- 
filevating  influences  to  man  ;  viz.,  even,  and  direct, 
— earth -commensurability. 

Had  any  one  said  that  it  was  too  late  to  talk 
■  of  introducing  the  Pyramid  measures,  because  the 
French  metrical  system  has  already  established 
itself  amongst  us, — there  would  have  been  statis- 
tical facts  on  his  side.  For,  poor  Mr.  Whit- 
icworth'a  inches,  as  well  as  our  owq  national  here- 
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ditary  measures,  are  all  going  down  before  tbfti 
French  metrical  system.  Already  there  is  a  pep- 
missive  bill  for  the  latter'a  legal  adoption  in  cer- 
tain cases,  passed  by  Farhament ;  every  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  several  years  p: 
has  re-echoed  with  the  demands  of  several 
tions  to  have  the  metre  taught  in  all  schoola 
employed  in  all  Government  offices ;  and  not  tk' 
few  of  the  authors  of  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  London,  employ  French  weights 
and  measures ;  even  when  dealing  with  purely 
British  investigations  for  British  purposes. 

To  assure  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
therefore,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do,  in  quea- 
tiona  of  metrological  arrangement,  but  trust  impli- 
citly to  Mr.  Whitworth's  iron  gauges, — was  very 
much  like  crying  '  peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace/  and  when  the  enemy  is  actxially  isi 
possession  of  the  gates.  There,  indeed, 
now,  and  from  that  position,  only  a  most  vigorona 
resuscitation  of  the  true  national  feeling,  will 
drive  him  ;  for  it  has  long  been  a  settled  pur- 
pose in  France,  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  ia 
order  to  prevail  on  other  countries, — but  chiefeat: 
of  them  all  Great  Britain,— to  adopt  her  metrical 
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system; — and  there  la  a  very  numerous  pro- 
French  party,  ever  active  and  eagerly  pushing, 
amongst  ourselves. 

Their  great  battle-cry  too,  is,  the  scientific 
completeness  of  the  French  metrical  system, 
through  every  range  of  subject  requiring  men- 
suration. They  will  certainly  therefore  not  be 
content  with  the  simple,  solitary,  barren,  and 
unscientific  mere  thickness-gauges  of  Mr.  Whit- 
worth,  The  metrological  requirements  of  the 
world,  in  the  present  advanced  day,  are  for  more 
science,  system,  and  order ;  and  the  world  finds 
more  of  all  these  in  the  French  metrical  system,, 
than  in  any  other  system,  or  no-system,  of  weights 
and  measures,  that  has  ever  been  known  to  exist 
amongst  men  in  all  historical  time.  Yet  what, 
if  there  should  now  come  forth  from  the  Great 
Pyramid  (which  has  already  given  us,  in  the  ten- 
millionth  of  the  polar  axis,  a  better  earth-refer- 
Ience  than  that  of  the  French  metre),  yea,  what  if 
there  should  come  forth  from  thence  also,  a  better 
arranged  whole  system,  broader  even  and  more 
scientific,  for  all  weights  and  measures,— as  well 
as  bearing  on  its  front  the  dignity  of  primal 
time,  the  impress  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  some 
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strange  family  traits  of,  and  general  resemblance 
to,  our  own  national  and  hereditary  system ; 
which  our  nation  had  acquired  somehow,  in  a 
manner  which  no  one  has  yet  explained,  long 
before  we  emerged  into  the  hght  of  hiatory. 


im^B 


A  higher  Earth-reference. 

Already  the  Great  Pyramid  linear  aystei 
while  still  preserving  its  cubit  reference  by  10^  to 
the  earth's  polar  semi-axis,— has  yielded  to  the 
further  researches  of  William  Petrie,— the  know- 
ledge of  a  far  grander  reference  yet  in  nature, 
and  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  in  science  ; — 
but  expressed  in  similarly  round  and  even  decimal 
repetitions  of  Pyramid  numbers  and  of  Pyramid 
units  of  linear  measura  fl 

Of  all  the  higher  mechanical  properties,  antf  , 
movements  of  the  earth,  none  is  perhaps  so 
mighty  in  itself,  so  terrific  in  its  momentum,  so 
all-important  to  the  safety  of  humankind  to  have 
preserved ;  and  so  constantly  and  uniformly  kept 
up, — as  the  onward  movement  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  round  the  sun.  Making  its  headway  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  65,530  miles  an  hour, 
what  an  instnmient  does  it  become  for  measuring 
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the  scale  of  creation !  By  dint  of  great  labour  and 
expense,  aatronomers  may  travel  to  nearly  opposite 
rides  of  the  globe,— as  to  the  respective  Observa- 
tories of  Greenwich  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
— and  by,  in  that  manner,  putting  five  or  six  thou- 
Band  miles  between  them,  they  may  determine  the 
parallax  of  a  heavenly  body,  if  not  very  far  re- 
moved. But  if  we  choose  rather  to  trust  to  the 
earth's  orbital  motion,  we  shall  have  gained  in 
five  minutes  the  same  amount  of  space,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  breadth,  on  our  fonner  posi- 
tion. And  if  we  merely  delay  repeating  our 
observations  for  a  fortnight,  no  less  than  twenty 
millions  of  miles  will  have  been  traversed,  in 
easy  company  too,  with  all  our  friends,  and  their 
houses,  and  thoughts,  and  fancies. 

When  the  old  Roman  poet  wished  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  most  rapid  attempt  to  escape  from 
immaterial  pursuers, — he  placed  his  hero  on  a 
horse,  a  round-sided  fat  Roman  horse,  and  set 
him  galloping  along  the  Appian  Way  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  nine  mUes  an  hour ;  and  then  after 
such  a  magnificent  course  aa  that,  the  belted 
knight  turns  him  about,  and  lo — black  Care  is 
still  seated  behind  his  back. 
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But  that  author  was  a  Pagan  poet,  and  his 
writings  were  flights  of  the  imagination ;  here 
we  have  only  to  do  with  plain  facts  of  measure- 
ment and  sober  realities  of  creation ;  or  with  the 
world  and  all  that  is  therein  and  thereon  flying 
forward  together  at  a  rate  of  10,000  times  the 
speed  of  cavalry.  And  therewith  comes  the  prac- 
tical question,  what  given  length  of  such  path  is 
swept  over  by  the  earth,  in  that  special  period  or 
standard  for  the  measurement  of  time  (so  admir- 
ably uniform  in  itself,  and  so  intensely  important 
in  ruling  the  affairs  of  men), — as  the  interval 
represented  by  the  whole  earth  turning  upon  its 
polar  axis ;  and  bringing  a  day  of  toil  and  a  night 
of  rest  to  all  the  wearied  nations  of  mankind. 

The  answer  ia  (as  given  by  Mr.  Petrie),  if  you 
employ  Pyramid  units  or  inches,  of  linear  measure, 
you  may  tell  off  that  mighty  standard  of  space 
and  force  in  a  round  decimal  number,  or  by  lO^"''*, 
i.e.,  by  100,000,000,000  Pyramid  inches. 

The  precise  proof  of  this  formula,  must  inevil 
ably  wait  the  year  1882,  for  both  the  more  correct 
determination  of  the  sun's  parallax,  and  also,  a 
proper  and  accurate  measure  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid's real  size.    But  meanwhile,  taking  it  in  this 
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Imere  first  approximate  way,  5819  British  inches 
■  for  the  Pyramid's  height,  reduced  to  Pyramid 
tinches,  becomes  6813'2;  which  quantity  x  10*, 
"  gives  our  present  best  determination  of  the  earth's 
radius  rector. 

Then  the  circumference  of  the  earth's  mean 

(orbit  =  5813-2  x  10"  x  27r=  36,525,430,000,000  ;' 
and  this  quantity,  divided  by  the  number  of  solar 
days  in  a  sidereal  revolution  of  the  earth,  or 
365-25636,  yields  a  little  under  the  10^^,  or 
'9,999,400,000  nearly. 
Pyramid  inches   therefore,  do  indeed  promise 

fvell  to  measure  oflF  this  wondrous  and  exalted 
standard  in  nature,  in  even  and  round  decimal 
numbers,  with  a  very  small  proportional  error 
only,  if  not  perfect  exactness.  While  either 
British  yards,  or  French  metres,  would  be  incon- 
r  Ceivably  rough  and  untoward. 

I  1  The  wveD  last  places  are  entered  u  Ok,  not  becatue  they  ore 
ttiat,  even ;  bat  because  two  previous  places  of  numbers  heing 
Already  erroneous,  it  does  not  signif  j  at  present  what  these  last  are  ) 
though  we  must  have  something  to  show  the  number  of  places  of 
figures  in  the  whole  expression,  and  Os  are  the  most  cODvenient  for 
this  purpose.  As,  for  cxoiuptc,  in  the  table  of  toiii  weights  ul  the 
planets,  p.  39  of  G.  F.  Chambera's  Dacriptive  Aalronom;/,  in  the 
Ckrendoa  Press  series ;  Oxford,  1867> 
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INTELLECTUALITY   OF   GREAT  " 

PYRAMID— continued. 


CHAPTER  29. 

UNITS  AWD  STANDARDS  OF  GREAT  PYRAMID 
MEASUELE— confiimei/. 

Weight  and  Capacity. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  its  substance  and  weight,  ia  a  certain 
chamber,  knovm  vulgarly  aa  the  King's  Chamber ; 
and  the  only  piece  of  furniture  therein,  ia  a 
hollow,  empty  box,  or  open  trough  of  hard  stone. 

PoUshed  red  granite  in  large  slabs  the  floor, 
the  walls,  and  the  celling  of  the  room ;  polished 
red  granite  also,  of  a  rather  darker  kind,  the  said 
uninscribed,  unadomecli  and  lidless  box.'  By  some 
called  sarcophagus,  the  said  box  has  been  thought 
by  that  school,  to  have  entombed  the  royal  founder 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  to  be  merely  a  coffin  ;  by 

*  The  material  has  beeo  by  several  writers  termed  porphyry, 
myself  iacluded,  befoff  going  to  Egypt-  But  from  the  moment  of 
aeeiag  it  there,  I  was  coDviDced  of  the  error. 
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others  named  the  coffer,  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
a  large  standard  measure  of  capacity  and  weight. 

John  Taylor  was  of  the  latter  idea  ;  and  some 
other  persons,  after  having  had  long  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  thing  itself,  as  well  as 
with  ordinary  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  came  to  be 
generally  of  his  opinion. 

That  is,  they  allowed  that  there  was  much  in  his 
view  ;  but  that  that  view  was  not  therefore  alto- 
gether exclusive  of  the  other.  Some  laying  up  of 
mortal  remains  in  honour,  may  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  such  opinions,  once  have  taken  place,  in  the 
long  rectangular,  granite  box.  But,  if  ever  such 
remains  were  so  deposited,  not  only  has  every 
trace  of  them  vanished  long  since,  and  there  is 
no  inscription  of  any  kind  to  testify  for  them, — 
but,  in  their  place,  distinct  footsteps  of  geometry 
and  physical  science  have  been  discovered. 

Now,  such  scientific  features  would  evidently  not 
have  been  necessary,  had  that  vessel  been  intended 
only  for  a  sarcophagus ;  but  were  eminently 
adapted  for  giving  it  a  learned  character,  perhaps 
symbolic  of,  if  not  actually  representing,  a  stan- 
dard measure  of  weight  and  capacity  ;  a  standard, 
too,  as  careful    obserrationB    and  mensurations 
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have  since  indicated,  of  a  most  high  and  nol 
earth-reference  kind. 

By  a  subsequent  series  of  investigations,  more- 
over, the  cubical  contentfl  of  the  said  veasel  have 
been  found  to  be  a  close  representation  of  those 
of  the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  buUt  by  Mosea 
xmdcr  direct  inspiration  commands  of  number 
and  measure,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  for  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  Wildeniess  ;  or,  taking  the  two 
box  Btructui-es  according  to  their  respective  dates, 
the  latter,  i.e.  the  Ark,  was  in  cubic  internal  capa- 
city, a  very  reproduction  of  the  coffer  in  the  King's 
Cliamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid.' 

The  Attack  ? 

If  ever  the  weak  points  of  a  theory  were  Ukely 
to  be  discovered — and  perhaps  it  may  be  salutary 
that  every  theory  shall  be  tried  by  the  rudest 
shaking — it  was  when  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  attacked 
the  metrical  theory  of  the  coffer  in  the  King's 
Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh,  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th  of 
January  1868.  Certainly  he  spared  neither  pains 
nor  labour,  neither  ridicule  nor  invective,  ncnr^ 

>  See  Li/e  and  Wvrk  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  toL  ii.  p.  465. 
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considerable  mis-statement  of  facts,  nor  quotations 
from  unauthoritative  authors,  to  overwhelm  both 
the  coffer  and  Professor  Smji;h,  one  of  its  advo- 
cates for  honour,  under  a  storm  of  utter  obloquy. 
So  that  then,  when  after  concluding  an  oration, 
of  whose  length  and  skill,  design  and  accompani- 
ments, the  report  in  our  Appendix  2  gives  but  a 
poor  idea ;  and  during  which  the  speaker  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  his  audience  a  neat  and  shapely 
diagram  of  the  coffer,  stated  in  writing  to  be 
from  Professor  Smyth  and  extracted  out  of  his 
book.  Our  Inheritance  (written  hejore  he  went 
to  Egypt),— when  just  at  that  moment  of  cumu- 
lative interest,  the  lecturer  with  a  practised  hand 
dashed  up  an  intervening  screen,  and  showed  his 
audience  a  great  perspective  picture  of  the  coffer, 
rude,  dingy,  broken,  and  apparently  tainted  with 
corruption,—  aa  being  the  real  thing  itself, — many 
of  the  listeners  shouted  with  satisfaction ;  and 
Professor  Smyth  found  himself  suddenly  knocked 
down  violently,  by  information  chiefly  taken  out 
of,  and  much  perverted  from,  his  own  published 
book,  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
written  after  he  had  visited  that  most  ancient 
and  remarkable  structure. 
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Following  up  this  succeasful  outburst,  there  was 
little  thereafter  left  for  the  titled  rhetorician,  but 
undisturbedly  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  some  other  men, — and  adminial 
the  coup  de  grace  in  the  following  words 

'  In  short,  the  marTellous  metrological  cofier,  mathemaUf 
formed  uuder  alleged  Dirine  inspiration  as  a  measure  of 
c&pacity  (and,  acoording  to  M.  Jomud,  of  length  also),  for 
all  men  aod  all  nations, — for  all  time,  and  particularlj  for 
these  latter  profane  timea, — is  in  truth,  nothing  more  than 
an  old  and  dilapidated  stone  coffin.' 


L8te^^ 


The  Defence 

'  Tell  us,'  said  to  Professor  Smyth,  the  spokes- 
man of  a  little  knot  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  after  the  public  part  of  this 
meeting  was  over,  '  tell  us, — just  this  one  thing  ; 
'  it  is  the  only  one  we  care  to  know,  and  it  seems 
'  to  our  minds  absolutely  conclusive.  Did  the 
'  Arabian  writer,  Al  Hokm,  really  mention,  as 
'  stated  by  the  lecturer,  that  Khabph  Al  Mamoon 
'  found  the  l)ody  of  a  man  deposited,  with  jewels, 
'  arms,  and  golden  writing,  in  the  coffer,  when 
'  he  broke  into  the  Ring's  Chamber  of  the  Great 
'  Pyramid  V 

'  No  doubt  he  did,'  waa  the  answer ;  '  but  thi 
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'  seeing  that  the  said  Ebn  Abd  AJ  Hokm  (accord- 
'  ing  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
'  Arab  authorities  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  and 
'  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  former's  second  volume  of 
'  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh),  lived  six  hundred 
'  yeaiB  after  the  death  of  Al  Mamoon, — what  sort 
'  of  safe  or  contemporary  authority  can  Al  Hokm 
'  be,  for  anything  that  the  Khalipb,  when  alive, 
'  did,  saw,  or  got  hold  of,  in  a  certain  dark  room 
'  in  the  Great  Pyramid  six  centuries  previously  ?' 
Al  Hokm  testified  to  it,  we  allow  ;  and  to 
much  besides  of  a  necromantic  and  absolutely 
impossible  nature.  But  then,  who  will  vouch  for 
Al  Hokm  ?  He  was  a  follower  of  a  false  pro- 
phet, a  believer  in  sorcery,  enchantment,  and  the 
existence  of  Jinn ;  besides  being  an  upholder  of 
a  theory  as  to  the  Great  Pyramid  having  been 
bmlt  by  a  certain  antediluvian  King  Saurid,  and 
filled  by  him  chiefly  with  celestial  spheres  and 
figures  of  the  stars  ;  together  with  the  perfumes 
to  be  used  in  their  worship.^  So  that  Al  Hokm 
is  neither  a  trustworthy  writer  in  general, — nor  in 
this  Al  Mamoon  particular  is  he  a  contemporary 

■  See  Id  the  firrt  volume  of  Professor  Oreovea'  Work«,  p.  IIB,  a 
longer  traDsUtioQ  from  Al  Hokm  tlian  whst  appean  iu  Colonel 
Vfte'i  book. 
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authority  ;  and  that,  by  so  large  a  space  of  time 
as  six  hundred  yeara  in  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages  ;  wherefore  Ebn  Abd  AJ  Hokm  can  have 
neither  place  nor  peculiar  honour  from  us  in  this 
inquiry.' 

^Vhy  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  ahould  have  picked  o\ 
so  very  late  an  author  as  Al  Hokm,  and  trust 
to  merely  the  last  sentence  of  hia  long  and  ram- 
bling account  of  the  Great  Pyramid  imphcitly,  for 
what  the  poor  man  coidd  be  no  direct  authority 
for, — it  is  very  diflSeult  to  say.  Because,  if  the 
object  was  merely  to  get  at  the  best  Arab  testi- 
mony as  to  Al  Mamoon's  proceedings,  there  are 
plenty  of  earlier  authorities  than  Al  Hokm ;  and 
they  have  been  admirably  translated  and  chrono- 
logically set  forth  in  the  second  volume  of  Colonel 
Howard  Vyse's  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

Now  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon  flourished  between 
813  and  842  A.D.,  and  may  or  may  not,  have  made 
his  celebrated  entrance  into  the  Greiit  Pyramid' 


this  ^^^ 
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^  Arumonr  has  ODWratLclied  ub  of  a  man  lucript  note,  just  writ 
by  a  gentlemui  of  the  British  Mnsenin  to  say,  that  Al  Hokm  wU  1 
nearly  contemporary  with  Al  Mamoon.  But  while  the  long-prinrtad  I 
authorities  of  Vyse  and  Sprenger  »re  not  by  such  a  rumour  onlf, 
inatantly  proved  to  be  erroneouB, — it  i»  believed  thatthia  new  refer-.  1 
CDCG  waa  not  in  ciiatence  at  the  time  of  the  lecture  before  tfa*  ] 
Boyal  Society  above  alluded  t». 
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about  830  A.D. ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, — the  im- 
mediately succeeding  authors,  in  Vyse,  are  silent 
on  the  point.  Thus  neither  Abou  Masher  Jafer 
Ben  Mohammed  Balkhi,  who  wrote  in  about  890 
A.D.,  nor  Ebn  Khordadbeh,  in  920  A.D.,  have  one 
word  about  Al  Mamoon,  or  about  any  opening  of 
the  Pyramid.  But  when  we  descend  to  Masoudi, 
in  967  A.D.,  he,  after  an  astonishing  amount  of 
romancing  on  what  took  place  at  the  building  of 
the  Pyramids  300'  years  before  the  Flood, — men- 
tions that,  not  Al  Mamoon,  but  his  father,  Khahph 
Haroun  Al  Rasbeed,  attempted  to  break  into  the 
Great  Pyramid  ;  and  after  penetrating  20  cubits, 
found  a  vessel  containing  1000  coins  of  the  finest 
gold,  each  just  one  ounce  in  weight,  and  making 
np  a  sum  which  exactly  repaid  the  cost  of  his 
operations  ;  at  which,  it  ia  added,  he  greatly 
vondercd. 

Down,  down  in  fact  along  the  stream  of  time 
must  we  descend  further  ;  and  at  last,  in  or  near 
1170  A.D.,  or  340  years  after  Al  Mamoon's  age, 
that  chief  is  mentioned  by  Abou  Abd  Allah 
Mohammed  Ben  Abdurakim  Alkaiai ;  who  states 

■  that  he  was  informed  that  those  who  went  into 

■  the  upper  parts  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  time 
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of  Al  MamooD,  '  came  to  a  sm/xll  passage,  cott 
'  taining  the  image  of  a  man  in  green  stone, 
'  within  that  a  human  body  with  golden  armour, 
etc.)  etc. 

Subsequent  authors,  however,  seem  to  take 
notice  of  this  story,  though  they  are  fond 
attributing  to  Al  Mamoon  the  finding  of  the 
emerald  pot  full  of  gold  at  the  end  of  his  quarry* 
ing  near  the  entrance-passage  ;  until  Al  Hokm,  in 
or  near  1450  A.D.,  as  already  mentioned,  gives 
new  circulation  to  the  figure  of  the  man  in  green 
stone  containing  the  real  man ;  but  now  as  being 
found  '  in  an  hollow  stone,  and  that  again  in  s 
chamber  towards  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid.' 

The  Arab  authors,  then,  even  of  the  moat  favour- 
able kind,  are  both  exceedingly  scanty,  and  a  sad 
long  time  after  date  in  describing  Al  Mamoon'a 
finding  anyhow  or  anywhere  the  body  of  a  man. 
An  earlier  author  too  than  Al  Hokm,  or  Shehab 
Eddin  Ahmed  Ben  Yahya  {died  1317  A.D.),, 
though  stating  that  the  Great  Pyramid  waa 
opened  by  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon,  adds,  in  opposite 

'  TJie  Biime  notice  ia  given  soon  after  by  Ahoa  SiaU  o£  Spain,  bat 
at  the  end  of  aome  extraordinarily  romancing  stories  of  the  cabolu- 
ticol  and  other  wooden  inside  tlie  Great  Pyramid. 
357  of  voL  ii.  of  Vyse'a  Pyramidt  of  GiicA. 
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testimony  to  Al  Hokm,  'that  nothing  was  dis- 
'  covered  as  to  the  motive  or  time  of  its  con- 
'  struction.'  And  his  ovra  idea  seems  to  be,  that 
each  of  the  Pyramids  was  dedicated  to  a  star, 
and  that  the  Sabeeans  performed  pilgrimages  to 
some  of  them,  but  eapeeially  to  the  Great  one. 

t  Other  Arabian  authors  again,  who  are  also 
earlier  than  Al  Hokm,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
time  of  Al  Mamoon,  have  described  very  different 
findings,  but  as  actually  found,  by  Arabs ;  thus 
Abou  Hajalah,  in  1390  A.D.,  writes  that — 

'  In  the  days  of  Ahmed  Ben  Toulonn '  (870  i.n. — you  may 
see  his  moaque  in  C&iro  to  this  day ;  and  be  was,  for  Egyp- 
tian local  government,  the  Mehemet  Ali  of  that  early  time), 
'  a  party  entered  the  Great  Pyramid.  They  found  in  one  of 
'  the  chambers  a  goblet  of  glass  of  rare  colour  and  texture. 
'  When  they  oame  back  they  missed  one  of  their  party,  and 
'  npon  retumiog  to  seek  him,  he  came  out  to  them  naked, 

t'  and  laughing,  said,  Do  not  follow  or  seek  for  mo,  and  then 
'  rushed  back  into  the  Pyramid.  They  perceived  that  ho  was 
'  enchanted,  and  told  the  oiroumatance  to  Ahmod  Ben  Toulonn, 
'  who  forbade  that  any  abould  enter  the  Pyramid,  and  took 
'  possession  of  the  goblet  of  glass,  which  was  afterwards 
'  weighed,  and  found  to  be  of  the  same  weight  empty,  and 
'  when  full  of  water.' 
M 


In    a   similar  vein,  too,    the   afore-mentioned 
Masoudi,  in  960  a.d.,  only  130  years  after  the 


t 
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times  of  Khalipli  Al  Mamoon,  but  490  years 
fore  Al  Hokm, — describing  the  early  discoveries  oi 
his  countrymen  inside  the  Great  Pyramid, — says — 

that  Bome  of  them  fottad  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Pyramid, 
a  vaee  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid  of  an  unknown  quality. 
The  walla  of  the  chamber  were  composed  of  small  square 
BtoDes  of  beautiful  colours,  and  a  person,  having  put  one  of 
those  stones  in  his  mouth,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  pain 
in  his  ears,  which  continued  until  he  had  replaced  it.  I^ej 
also  discovered,  in  a  large  halt,  a  quantity  of  golden  coins 
put  up  in  columns,  every  piece  of  which  was  of  the  weight 
of  one  thousand  dinars.  They  tried  to  take  the  money,  but 
were  Dot  able  to  move  it.  In  another  place  they  found  the 
image  of  a  shiek,  made  of  green  stone,  sitting  upon  a  sofa, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  garment.  Before  him  were  statues  of 
little  boys,  whom  he  was  occupied  in  instructing;  they  tried 
to  take  up  one  of  these  figures,  but  they  were  not  able  to 
move  it.  Having  proceeded  further  to  a  quadrangular  space, 
similar  to  that  which  they  had  previously  entered,  they  met 
with  the  image  of  a  cook,  made  of  precious  etones,  and 
placed  upon  a  green  column.  Its  eyes  enlightened  all  the 
place  ;  and,  npon  their  arrival  it  crowed  and  flapped  iia 
wings.  Continuing  their  researches,  they  came  to  a  female 
idol  of  white  stone,  and  lions  of  stane  on  each  side,  attempting 
to  devour  her ;  upon  whioh  they  took  to  flight  This  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  Yerid  Ben  Abdullah,'  supposed,  says 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  to  have  been  a  king  of  Egypt. 

Dreadfully  untrustworthy  then  as  these  Mo- 
hammedan Arabs  show  themselves  to  be, 
when  they  purport  to  be  merely  describing 


even  ^h 
what  ^H 
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took  place  near  their  own  times  iztaide  the  Great 
Pyramid, — it  ia  do  woDdet  that  Profenor  Greares, 
200  years  ago,  came  to  the  eoDdsaon — 

■  Thus  far  the  ArabiamM;  lAiek  ttmSHom  ti  Am»  m 
*  little  better  than  4  raauaee.' 

Or  that  Colonel  Howard  V^yBe,  oar  next  Great 
Pyramid  authority,  writeR,  after  a  more  extenaiTe 
examination  of  Arab  writen  than  any  one  else, 
either  before  or  since,  haa  made, — 

'  The  only  fact  which  Menu  to  be  eaUhluhed  bj  tlie  Baateni 
'  authors,  to  whom  we  have  new  referred,  ii  the  opening  of 
'  the  Great  Pyramid  by  Al  Haatoon ;  and  even  of  that,  no 
'  distinct  or  rational  account  exiata." 


I  Id  the  62d  chapter  of  Gibboa'a  IfeeUat  and  faU  of  tke  Jttmait 
Bmpirt,  Kha]i[>h  Al  Uamoon  reccaTca  fach  itMniadiiig  pniaM  m 
the  chief  medueral  patron  ot  Xranaa^ — that  we  find  it  exoeedingly 
didGcult  to  correloite  them  with  the  aboTe-meDtioDed  Anbiao  ac- 
oounte  of  hii  own,  and  hii  ^Tptian  (nbjecti^,  doiogi  at  the  Oreat 
Pynunid.  Perhap*  he  reterred  all  hia  leaning  for  the  politer 
aociety  of  hia  chief  capital  on  the  banlca  ot  the  Tigris.  Certainly 
Gibbon  writes  of  him,  nuxtlj  aa  the  ruler  of  Bagdad,  that  he,  Al 
Hamoon  (or  Almamoo),  'completed  the  deiigni  of  hia  grandfather, 

■  and  invited  the  Muaei  from  their  andent  leata.    Hii  ambaiaadota 

■  at  Conatantinople^  hia  agenta  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Kgn>^  ool- 
'  lected  the  Tolumei  of  Grecian  Kienc^  ;  at  hia  command  they  w 
'  tranalated  by  the  mort  akilfnl  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  Ian- 
'  E'lage  ;  his  lubjecta  were  exhorted  usidnouBly  to  peruse  these 
'  instntctive  writing'*  t  and  the  succeesor  of  Mahomet  assisted  with 

■  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  usembliea  and  disputations  of  the 
*  learned.— They  (the  Arttbe)  cultivated  with  more  success  the 
'  aublime  science  of  aitronoiuy,  which  cleTstes  the  mind  of  n 
'  diadaia  his  diminutive  planet  and  momentary  existence.  The 
'  cosUy  instruments   of  obeervation  were  supplied  by  the  Caliph 
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WMle  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  adds  on  the  same 
side,  though  with  exceeding  gentleness  to  those 
whose  posterity  he  passed  many  years  of  his 


ae 

-4 


'  The  &uthorit7  of  Arab  writere  is  not  alwayi  to  be  relied 
'  on ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  nbcther  the  bodj  of  ttie  King 
'  was  really  deposited  in  the  sarcophogue.'' 

Sir  Gardner  perhaps  also  remembering, 
Diodorus  Sicnlus,  900  years  before  Al  Mamoon, 
states  that  neither  of  the  Kings  of  both  the 
Great  and  second  Pyramids  were  buried  therein. 
And  Herodotus,  400  years  earlier  still,  said 
that  King  Cheops  of  the  Great  Pyramid   was 

■  Almamon,  and  the  l&Dil  af  tbe  Chaldsans  still  nffarded  the  uuae 
'  spacioQB  lavel,  the  Bamo  imulouded  homon.  In  the  jiUin  of  Sinaar, 
'  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufo,  his  mathomaticiana  measured 
'  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined  at  24,000 
*  m3es  the  eatiie  circuloference  of  our  globe.' 

Id  a  note  the  eloqaent  biatorian  odds,  'This  degree  eontaina 
'  SOO,000  royal  or  Haahemite  cuhita,  vhich  Arabia  had  derived 
'  from  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
'  This  ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400  times  in  each  basis  of  the 
'  Great  Pyramid,  and  aecma  to  indicate  the  primitive  and  universal 
'  measures  of  the  East.  Sea  the  Metrologic  of  the  laburbus  M. 
'Poucton.  p.  101-195.' 

This  very  indirect  conneiion,  is  the  only  one  which  Gibbon 
gives  us,  between  Al  Mamoon  and  the  Great  Pyramid.  Paucton's 
error  therein  has  been  already  exhibited  in  my  Li/k  and  Wort, 
p.  129,  ToL  iiL ;  while  Gibbon's  mistaken  idea  of  the  real  lengtb 
of  the  eaercd  oubit  of  the  Hebrews,  is  illustrated  at  pp.  io5,  406,  ^_ 
vol .  ii.  of  the  same  work.  ^^^^ 

^^  I  Uorray's  Uitiulbook  to  Sg^  (1SG7),  p.  ICS.  ^^| 
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I  tuiied,  not  in  an  upper  chamber  like  the  King's 
Chamber  now  so  called,  but  in  a  subterranean 

■  apartment  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 
Even  too,  had  the  Arab  authors  been  a  more 
truth-speaking  and  science-understanding  set — 
the  most  important  fact  yet  remains ;  viz.,  that 
no  matter  what  the  Khaliph  Al  Mamoon,  or  any 
other  early  Arabian  plunderer  may  have  found, 
or  did  find,  in  the  King's  Chamber, — that  would 
not  necessarily  show  what  the  original  bmlders 
had  intended  it  to  contain,  or  did  place  therein. 
Because,  there  is  a  growing  certainty  amongst 
Egyptologists  to  the  effect,  that  the  Arabs  had 
been  preceded  in  their  plundering,  long  ages  be- 
fore Al  Mamoon,  by  the  old  Egyptians ;  but  by 
Egyptians  of  a  date  far  subsequent  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  having  no  reli- 
gious ideas  in  common  therewitL  What  smaller 
items  of  furniture,  therefore,  the  Arabs  of  830 

1A.D.  found  in  the  room,  if  they  did  find  any,  de- 
pends more  on  those  mediasval  Egyptians  (pro- 
bably of  600  B.C.),  than  on  the  original  founders 
of  the  Pyramid,  in  2170  b.c. 
This  matter  is  unmistakably  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  the  following  words, — 
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'  That  both  the  Pyramidf  had  been  opened  before  the  time 
'  of  the  Arabs  U  exceedingly  probable,  as  we  find  the  Egyptiana 
■  themwilves  had  in  many  instances  plundered  the  tombs  of 
'  Thebes ;  and  the  faet  of  ite  {the  Great  Pyramid)  having 
'  been  closed  again  ia  consistent  with  experience  in  other 
'  places.  Bekoni's  tomb  had  been  rifled  and  reclosed,  and 
'  the  same  is  observed  in  many  Thebau  tombs,  when  dis- 
'  covered  by  modem  eioavatora.' ' 

Colonel  Vyse  also  writes,  in  the  notes  accom- 
panying Mr.  Perring'a  large  plates  of  the  Pyra-j 
mids  (p.  2  of  Part  2), — 

'  By  whom  the  Pyramids  were  first  broken  into,  will  pn>- 
'  bably  never  be  revealed  ;  but,  as  they  were  apparently 
'  entered  by  the  regular  passages,  their  interior  constmotion 
'  must  have  been  at  that  time  known.  It  appears,  likewise, 
'  that  the  Mahometan  Caliphs  who,  according  to  Arabian 
'  historians,  made  the  forced  passages,  must  have  possessed, 
'  eithei  by  tradition  or  otherwise,  some  information  respecting 
'  them.' 

And  we  ourselves  too,  were  unavoidably  im- 
pressed, on  examining  the  features  of  the  stonfl: 
at  the  place  where  the  well-mouth  enters  the 
lower  north-west  comer  of  the  Grand  Gallery, — 
that  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been  entered  with 
violence  long  before  the  time  of  Al  Mamoon 
and  by  men  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
interior  devices  of  Pyramid  building,  than  were 

1  Mmray'i  Handbook  to  Egypt  (1807),  p.  H 
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that  early  Khaliph'a  enthusiastic  Muaaulman  fol- 
lowers.' 

Aft-er  trying,  testing,  and  being  obliged  to  con- 
demn, therefore,  whatever  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  new  and  forcible  bringing  up  of  a  selected 
and  long-after-date  Arab  supposed  authority, — 
■we  find  ourselves  standing  once  again  just  where 
Professor  Greaves  stood  in  1637  a.d.  ;  or,  obliged 
to  reject  every  rag  of  testimony  from  the  followers 
of  a  false  prophet,  as  well  as  the  classic  accounts 
of  Pagan  Greek  authors  ;  and  compelled  to  trust 
to  modem  obsen'ation,  measurement,  and  induc- 
tion alone,  for  all  efi'ective  Great  Pyramid  research 
and  explication. 

The  Coffer's  Material. 
Nothing  more  than  an  old  and  dilapidated 
Btone   cofl^,'  said  Sir  J.  Y.   Simpson,  when  he 
displayed  his  perspective  view  of  the  coffer, — at 
the  same  time  looking  his  very  words. 
The  words  are,  however,  ill  chosen. 
'Dilapidated  stone  coffin,' — implies  something 
decaying  away,  possibly  built  up  once  of  several 

'  ij/a  and   Work  at  IXe  (heat  Pyramid,   by  C.   Piam  Smyth, 
L  L  Plate  6 ;  aod  vol  ii.  p.  70. 
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pieces  of  stone,  but  now  falling  apart,  and  tl 
material  weak  and  perishable. 

Yet  the  Great  Pyramid's  coffer, — at  present  an 
I  open,  lidless,  Ijox-shaped,  long  rectangular  vessel, 
—IS  cut  out  in  a  variety  of  red  gramte  having 
the  hardness  almost  of  a  gem.  It  ia  a  very 
Buccessful  mechanical  performance  too,  in  the 
largenesa,  near  regularity,  and  minute  finish  of 
the~liollow,~a8  compared  with  the  comparative 
tbiniiees  of  l^e  sides, — seeinc  that  it  is  ell  sawn 


1 


or  carved,  without  flaw  or  crack,  out  of  one  jarge 
block  of  the  saia  adamantine  materiaL 

It  still  rings  lite^  bell,  of  very  pure  and  pecu- 
liar tone,  when  struck,  as  it  is,  unhappily,  by  almost 
every  traveller  who  enters  the  room,  on  jm^ose 
to  bring  out  that  bell-like  note.  And  finally, 
though  it  has  been  chipped,  and  considerably 
broken  away  even,  at  one  comer, — though  only 
as  a  desperately  hard  material,  little  chip  by  chip, 
through  years  of  chipping  administered  by  modeinHJ 
men  with  hammers, — that  does  not  entitle  it  tO'WI 
the  application  'dilapidated  ;' — for  every  particle 
of  it,  where  touched  only  by  nature^  is  still  so 

LhaTe,   hearty,   and  sound, — that  the  whole  striic-  ^J 
ture  would  evidently   have  come   down  to  u^^H 


I 
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J  perfect,  from  its  original  artists — except  for  the 
mischievous  pranks  of  multitudinous  visitors  dur- 
ing the  last  few  centuries^  and  especially  during 
the  seventy  past  years. 

One  testimony,  however,  even  these  chips  may 
g^ve.  For  whereas  Sir  J.  Simpson's  picture  showed 
the  fractured  portions  of  the  coffer,  exhibiting 
a  dark  and  rotten-looking  material  inside,  the 
outside  being  only  a  dull  brown, — and  thereby 
making  the  whole  box  rather  remind  one  of  a 
superficially  somewhat  whited  sepulchre  without, 
but  which  is  full  of  black  uncleanness  within  ;* 
— the  ancient  surface  of  the  coffer  is  really  a  deep 
chocolate  colour,  and  the  new  surface  formed  by 
the  modem  cEippmgs,  is  comparatively  of_a_light 
pink,  ijo  mucFTig^ter,  certainly,  than  the  out- 
side, that  in  my  photographs  of  the  coffer  by  the 
magnesium  light,  where  the  ancient  sides,  ex- 
quisitely smooth  from  the  remains  of  their  former 
polishing,  are  dark  and  sombre  in  tone, — the 
inside  material,  as  revealed  by  modem  hanamer- 
ing,    is    positively  brilliant  ;    totally    reversing 

In  the  plan  and  elev&tioD  of  the  coffer,  acting  as  the  fronti- 
■ineee  of  my  vol.  L  of  Life  and  Work,  »nd  which  plate  had  evtdeatljr 
been  borrowad  larj^ely  from  for  the  above  picture, — the  broken 
port*  of  the  coffer  are  generallj  represented  very  dark ;  bat  only 
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therefore,  one  argument  of  the  picture  eihibil 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  advo- 
cate for  depreciatioD,  when  he  prayed  the  mcm- 
bers  so  earnestly  to  pronounce  for  '  only  an  old 
coffin '  verdict. 


Tombic  Hypothesis  tried. 


I 


A  'mere  coffin,'  one  is  inclined  to  think,  shooM 
not  be  very  difficult  to  recognise  anywhere ;  so 
much  length,  so  much  breadth,  and  so  much 
height.,  are  necessary  to  contain  within,  the  full- 
grown  human  form  laid  out  prostrate.  Now  ^e 
coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  Great  Pyrar 

I  mid  havmg  about  78  inches  of  length  internally, 
is  fairly  long  ;  having  27  inches  nearly  of  internal 

\  breadth,  is  fairly  broad ;  but  having  something 

t  like  33  or  34  inches  in  depth,— ^is  iar  deeper  than. 

'  there  is  any  direct  or^known  occasion  for. 

Tt"ls  deeper  too  than  any  known  'Egyptian 

1  sarcophagus '  ot  nearly    the   same   age :   for  the 
deptt  of  that  in~TEe  "second' "Pyramid,  measured    ^    ■ 
from  the  top  of  its  ledge  to  give  it  the  utmoet  ^H 


on  the  principle  of  '  htll-alutding '  in  m&pB ;  viz.,  to  reproseut  aurfttOM 
inclined  in  angle  to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  and  without  >iif  re. 
ferenoa  whatever  to  the  physicBl  nature  of  the  auriice. 


M 
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favour,  is  29  inches  ;^  of  tKat  formerly  in  the  third 
Pyramid,  24'5  inches;  in  the  fourth  Pyramid, 
23"5  inches ;  and  in  the  fifth  Pyramid,  25  inches. 
Then  there  is  something  pecuKar  about  the  top 
of  the  coffer  in  the  Great  Pyramid ;  a  ledge"  is 
there  found  as  if  to  receive  a  hd,  fitting  on, 
almost,  but  not  exactly,  like  those  of  the  sarco- 
phagi  of  the  second,  thirdi  fourtn,  anJ  fifth 
FynuHlflti.'  These  sarcophagi  aH  evidently  have 
a  coflfin  purpcM^^S^olock  up,  and  keep  safe, 
the  mortal  lemmna  once  enclosed ;  and  they  ac- 
complish this  by  a  peculiar  combination,  first  of 
dove-tailed  grooves,  which  prevent  the  lid,  after  it 
is  pushed  into  its  place,  from  being  lifted  up ; 
and  pegs  arranged  to  fall  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Ud,  into  holes  worked  in  the  top  of  one  side, — to 
prevent  the  said  lid  being  dragged  off  sideways. 

'  Sea  Howarf  Vyse'a  Pyramidi  of  Oizeh,  vol  ii 

'  All  theu  Utter  are  abuadanttj  described,  ftnd  aolne  of  them 
pictured,  in  Vjbc'b  and  PerriDg's/ii^ia  plates  of  the  PyramidB.  And 
I  lutve  tcitcd,  hj  the  meuures  published  in  Li/e  and  Wort,  toL  iL 
p,  273,  tha  correctneia  of  their  large  drawing  of  the  sarcopbagoa 
of  the  aecond  Pynmid.  But  the  "  delineatioD"  and  description  of 
the  coffer  of  the  Great  Pyraioid  by  the  above  authon  are  mistaken. 
This  to-called  deliDeation,  is  merely  a  little  fignre  introduced  u  a  sub- 
tidiaiy  feature  into  plsni  and  sections  of  the  King's  Chamber ;  and 
I  shoold  not  have  been  hard  upon  it,  or  brought  its  littlenest  and 
superficiality  into  notice,  unless  a  public  attempt  had  recently  been 
made  to  give  it  far  more  authority  than  it  ia  entitled  to. 


I 


But  in  the  Great  Pyramid  coffer,  though  there 
are  holes  to  receive  such  pegs,  to  prevent  hori- 
1  zontal  movement, — there,  are  no  provisions  against 
'  vertical  movement ;  for,  the  sides  of  the  grooves 
being  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  coffer  itself, — 
would  offer  no  opposition  to  the  lid  being  lifted 
straight  up,  if  lid  there  were. 

Now  although  no  lid  has  ever  been  described 
.  to  have  been  seen  by  any  author  whatever,  to  the 
I  coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber, — and  although  the 
1  French,  in  their  great  work  on  Egypt,  engraved 
I  the  said  coffer  as  being  in  their  day  (1799  A.D.) 
^H  without^  any  ledge  whatever,— yet  we  need  have 
no  difficulty  in  helping  the  tombic  hj-pothesis  to 
la  lid ;  and  then  seeing  what  its  friends  will  do 
/  with  it. 

On  looking  to  the  lids  of  sarcophagi  in  several 
other  Pyramids,  they  are  found  to  be  9  to  11 
inches  thick.  But  seeing  that  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid coffer  has  rather  thinner  walls  than  those 
vessels,  we  will  make  its  lid  thinner  also  ;  or,  say 
8  inches ;  and  then  allowing  1'7  inches  of  that, 
to  be  sunk  into  the  ledge  or  groove  cut  out  of  the 
top  of  the  sides, — there  will  be  left  outstanding 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  walls  or  side  of  the 
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■  coffer,  a  thickness  of  liil  equal  to  6*3  inches. 
And  this  thickness  being  added  on  to  the  outside 

I  height  of  the  coffer,  or  41'1  inches,  gives  47'4 

/  inches  for  the  whole  height  of  the  coffer,  when 
lidded  or  acting  as  a  sarcophagus  or  coffin. 

l|    And  then  let  us  see  what  follows  from  that. 
The   entrance-passage   of  the   Great  Pyramid 
being   only  47'2  inches  high, — the  coffer  could 
not  be  got  into  the  Pyramid  at  all  as  a  sarco- 
phagus, or  with  a  lid  duly  fastened  upon  it  so  as 

'to  preserve  the  mortal  remains  inside  safe  from 
dust,  accident,  and  vulgar  gaze  I  The  difference 
at  the  entrance-passage  is  certainly  only  2-10th8 
of  an  inch,  and  rnay  be  charged  on  our  estimate, 
for  the  thickness  of  a  lid,  not  being  true  to  so 
small  a  quantity ; — but  then,  unfortunately,  the 
door  of  the  King's  Chamber  (now,  by  sinking  of 
certain  floor  stones,  nearly  43  inches  high), — was 
anciently  closer  to  42  inches  in  height ;  or,  too  low 
by  5'4  inches  of  hard,  undeniable,  and  unimprcs- 
sible  granite,  to  let  the  sarcophagized  coffer  pass 
into  the  chamber,  where  we  now  find  it,  unaar- 
cophagized  ;  i.e.,  without  a  lid,  and  empty. 

Into  the  King's  Chamber,  as  a  Hdless  box,  the 
coffer  might  pass ;  but  would  have  only  the  frac- 
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Itiou  of  an  inch  to  spare.  And  in  a  model  which 
we  have  had  prepared,  of  that  massive  but  low 
doorway, — in  the  reality  more  than  100  inches 
thick  of  solid,  well  squared,  and  poliahed  _  red 
gramte. — when  a  coffer  model  is  passed  into  it, 
the  fit  is  so  close,  that  it  gives  one  strangely  the 
/impression,  that  the  doorway  was  ospocJally  de- 
ifiigned  so  as  to  admit  the  coU'cr  vubscI,  uncovered 
I  by  itself,  or — lidless. 

Hence,  without  presuming  to  b^,  that  mortal 
remains  of  3i5me  one  or  other,  either  swathed  in 
gannents,  or  also  packed  in  interior  smaller  cases, 
;  — were  not   once  deposited  in  the  smooth-sur- 
faced,  and   inscriptionless  coffer  of  the  King's 
■  Chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid ; — yet  we  cannot 
I  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  there  being  not  a 
little    decidedly '  wanting    in  that  vessel's  ehar- 
,  acter  and  claim  to  being  perfectly  and  entirely 
suited  for  a  coffin  only.     Or  rather,  some  other 
and  extraneous  feature  will  always  be  cropping 
out,  showing  that  something  more  than  a  coffin 
must  have  been  intended,  whether  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  a  coffin-function.     But  in  either 
I  case,  something  much  more   noble,    and  vastly 
f  rater  to  meet  with,  than  a  mere  burial  cofEn.     . 
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Metrical  Hypothesis. 

If  the  tombic  hypothesis,  though,  could  not 
explain  several  important  features  about  the  coflfet 
as  we  find  it  now,  modem  breakages  excepted  ; — 
neither,  it  is  affirmed  by  some,  can  the  metrical 
idea;  because, — 'is  there  not  a  ledge  cut  near 
'  the  top  of  the  sides,  as  if  for  receiving,  though 
'  imperfectly,  a  sarcophagus  cover  ?' 

True.  But,  on  one  hand,  we  have  no  proof 
that  eo  small  a  portion  cut  out  from  the  original 
box-aided  vessel  (and  which  cut-out  might  have 
been  so  easily  inflicted  afterwards),— was  part  of 
the  original  design ;  and  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
existing,  by  any  traveller  until  within  the  last 
forty  years  ;  while  some  of  the  older  authorities 
distinctly  declare  against  anything  of  the  kind. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  symbolisms  of  weight 
and  measure,  are  the  chief  objects  of  the  Great 
Pyramid's  metrical  character,  and  not  the  furnish- 
ing to  men  actual  working  standards, — the  partial 
ledge  cut-out, — no  matter  whether  a  primeval, 
medieevaJ,  or  modern  feature, — is  of  no  serious 
metrical  harm,  for  we  can  get  at  the  intended 
idea  of  size  notwithstanding. 
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To  this  end,  very  close  linear  measures  are 
necessary.  Such  indeed  have  been  made,  and 
full  particulars  of  them  pubUshed  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  they  do  indicate  some  most  interesting  metr 
rical  ideas.  But  since  then,  a  learned  Baronet 
has  raised  such  a  storm  of  ridicule  against  the 
said  measures — that  the  author  has  been  left 
standing  almost  alone,  by  the  side  of  his  long 
and  laborious  work. 

'Though  the  coffer  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  thns  imagined,' 
said  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  to  the  Rojal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
'  to  be  a  great  standard  of  measure,  ProfeBsor  Smyth  had 
'  cited  the  meaanrementa  of  it,  made  and  published  by  twenty- 
'  five  different  observere,  several  of  whom  had  gone  about  the 
'  matter  with  great  mathematical  accuracy ;  but  all  tbeae 
'  twenty-five,  aa  he  owned,  varied  from  each  other  in  their 
'  accounts  of  this  Btandard,  in  every  element  of  length,  breadth, 
'  and  depth,  both  inside  and  outside.  Profeeeor  Smyth  had 
'  measured  it  himself,  as  a  twenty-sixth  measurer,  and 
'  his  measure  varied  from  every  other.' 

This  statement  was  received  with  roars  of 
laughter,  quite  unusual  in  a  scientific  assembly 
met  for  the  prosecution  of  science  for  its  own 
sate.  But  then  the  picture  of,  first,  a  confusion 
worse  confounded  before  Professor  Smj'th  went 
out  to  make  improved  observations ;  and  theUi! 


hhad        . 
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the  result  of  his  kbours,  that  the  matter  was 
made  even  more  confused  than  before,— this  pic- 
ture, painted  in  eloquent  phrases,  and  given  forth 
with  a  profusely  smiling  countenance, — was  too 
much  for  the  risible  faculties  of  human  nature 
(not  inquiring  very  nicely  into  the  truth  of  the 
statement)  to  withstand. 

Now,  although  Professor  Smyth  in  his  first 
book  on  the  Pyramid, — before  going  thereto,  and 
when  he  was  striving  to  make  the  utmost  of  all 
published  observations  by  other  travellers, — did 
collect  and  exhibit  the  measures  of  twenty-five 
observers,  extending  from  1553  A.D.  to  ISZI  A.D., 
And  some  of  them  were  very  inaccurate  indeed ; 
he  did  not  represent  them  as  all  equally  un- 
certain. On  the  contrary,  he  showed  that  while 
some  of  the  earlier  observers  varied  from  each 
Other  by  10,  20,  or  even  60  inches,  and  a  few 
of  the  modem  ones  by  4,  5,  and  more  inches, — 
tiere  were  three  observers,  whose  care  and  ex- 
perience bespoke  every  one's  respectful  attention 
to  their  results;  and  whose  measures,  for  the 
inside  of  the  coffer,  did  in  fact  come  so  remark- 
ably close  to  each  other,  or  within  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch,  with  one  single  exception, — 
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that  moat  persons  would  liave  allowed,  on  ordi- 
nary principles,  that  Professor  Smyth  had,  even 
80  far,  rescued  the  coffer-eapacity  question  from 
extreme  uncertainty,  and  reduced  it  within  nar- 
row limits.  Say,  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  each  element,  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth ; 
with  the  exception,  that  the  latter  feature  was 
stated  by  the  French  Academicians  as  being  3 
inches  greater  than  what  Professor  Greaves,  and 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  had  represented  it  to  be. 

Now,  3  inches  of  difference  amongst  men 
measuring  down  to,  and  often  agreeing  to  tenths 
of  inches,  was  too  laige  a  quantity  to  be  anything 
else  than  an  absolute  blunder,  of  one  party  or 
the  other ;  though  which  it  was,  who  had  been 
so  unfortunate, — no  one  in  society  ventured  to 
say,— until  Professor  Smyth  went  out  to  Egypt, 
and  practically  found  that  it  was  the  French 
savants  who  were  in  that  dilemma. 

The  French  Academicians'  measures  in  1799, 
reduced  to  English  inches,  for  the  depth  of  the 
cofiFer,  gave  37'285  ;  while  Professor  Greaves,  in 
1638,  had  given  34*32— and  Colonel  Howard 
Vyse  (with  the  moderate  accuracy,  but  full 
honesty  characteristic  of  a  soldier),  merely  going 
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I'to  the  nearest  half-inch,  subsequently  gave  34'5 
I  inches — Professor  Smyth's  measures,  repeated 
I  over  many  parts  of  the  coffer,  to  detect  inequali- 
■  Ides,  gave  34'34  British  inches.' 

The  first  part  of  Professor  Smyth's  measures  at 
the  coffer,  then, — instead  of  bringing  back  all  the 

»  confusion  of  many,  even  the  worst,  of  the  twenty- 
five  observers,  with  their  whole  armfuls  of  errone- 
ous inches,— bad  the  sobering  effect  of  throwing  out 
the  only  one  error  that  remained,  greater  than  the 
&action  of  an  inch,  after  his  previous  discussion. 
He  did  not,  however,  atop  there  ;  but  entered 

I  immediately  after,  on  a  far  more  carefiil  and  com- 
plete metrical  examination  of  the  coffer,  than  any 
>  The  actual  uambsTs  u  given  id  Li/e  a^nd  Work,  vol.  ii.  p.  123, 
>"- 
ZiraiDi  Dktth  or  Corrsit,  Meashrbd  jtunt  Lbvxl  or  OuanAti, 
'  OB  HiQHisT,  Top  or  N.,  E.,  ash  3,  Sidbs. 
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one  had  ever  made  before ;  and  was  enabled 
thereby  to  bring  to  light,  and  has  since  published, 
many  subsidiary  features  of  its  shape  and  size, 
over  and  above  mere  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or 
height,  measured  once  inside  and  once  outside. 

In  most  inquiries,  the  circumstance  of  having 
eliminated  all  large  differences  amongst  former 
observers,  and  entered  upon  the  measurement  of 
microscopic  quantities,  which  reveal  hitherto  un- 
expected residual  features,  or  anomalies  they  may 
be,  in  the  subject  xmder  examination,— is  usually 
held  to  mark  an  advance  in  knowledge  Not  so, 
however,  in  the  view  of  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  when 
that  improvement  has  been  effected  on  the  Great 
Pyramid  coffer ;  for  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
accomplished  on  this  twenty-sixth  occasion  of 
measuring,  and  whoso  measurements  do  '  differ 
from  those  of  every  other  measurer,'  in  that  they 
go  into  refinements  which  the  older  observers 
never  thought  about, — is  held  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule precisely  for  so  differing  from  his  predecessors ; 
and  ia  laughed  at  accordingly,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, by  a  learned  society  at  a  scientific  meeting. 

Yet  that  despised  person's  observations,  being 
both  the  last  made,  and  the  completest  yet  pub- 
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lished  by  any  one, — we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
■using  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
■was  scientific  foundation  for  the  ridicule,  ■which 
Sir  J.  y.  Simpson  next  cast  upon  the  coffer  itself. 

Capacity  of  ike  Coffer. 

'  Surely,'  argued  the  versatile  Baronet, '  a  mea- 
'  sure  of  capacity  should  be  measurable,  but  this 
'  coffer  of  the  Great  Pyramid  seemed  immeasur- 
*  able — at  leaat,  to  twenty-six  different  observers.' 
And  then  giving  the  differences  of  some  of  these 
from  others,  but  in  cubic  inches  of  computed 
contents  of  the  whole  interior,  such  differences 
were  made  to  look  very  overpowering  ;  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  French  measure,  for,  as  tiieir 
actually  three-inch  mistaken  quantity  of  depth 
was  not  eliminated,  there  was  introduced  from 
that  cause  alone,  on  so  large  a  vessel  as  the  coffer, 
«  contents  error  of  some  6000  cubic  inches. 

The  coffer  was  also  abused,  for  having  the 
small  subsidiary  features  of  figure,  discovered  by 
Professor  Smyth  ;  and  it  was  declared  therefore 
to  have  an  interior,  '  apparently  unmeaaurable  in 

£;  way  by  mere  linear  measurement — the 
asure  yet  attempted.'     '  If  it  was  an 
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'  object  of  the  sliglitest  moment'  (said  the  popular 
Vice-President  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Scotland, — with  far  more  expression  of  vindictive 
hate,  than  archseological  love  towards  this  re- 
markable work  of  primal  timea),  'perhaps  liquid.' 
'  measurements  would  be  more  successfuL'  ' 

How  liquid  measurements  are  to  be  applied  to 
test  precisely  the  ancient  capacity  of  a  vessel, 
which  has  been  broken  away  by  modern  hammers 
to  nearly  a  third  of  its  height  at  one  comer,  and 
injured  over  most  of  its  top, — was  not  explained 
to  the  meeting.  Nor  was  anything  said,  as  to 
who  was  to  pay  for  having  so  much  distilled 
water,  as  the  coffer  full,  conveyed  into  the  interior 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  what  methods  were  to 
be  adopted  to  weigh  or  measure  the  said  amount 
of  water,  with  something  approaching  to  perfect 
exactitude,  when  it  had  been  got  there. 

In  shortj  linear  measure,  duly  applied  in  con-' 
junction  with  reason,  is  really  the  only  at  present 
available  plan, — and  we  shall  soon  see,  if  it  be 
not  sufficient. 

Deviations,  as  discovered  by  Professor  Smyth, 
from  a  pure  rectangular  and  rectilinear-sided 
mathematical  figure, — these  undoubtedly  are  in  the 
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I  coffer  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  had  escaped 
previous  observers,  and  were  only  found  out  by 
him,  on  comparing  the  results  of  his  many  mea- 
sures, show  that  they  are  merely  slight  dispropor- 
tions on  the  whole.  Being  effected  too,  usually 
by  the  occurrence  of  curves  of  long  radius, — their 
influences  are  never  so  uncertain,  as  those  of  sudden 
or  lawless  irregularities  of  figure  ;  and  can  be 

J  practically  ehrainated  by  making  many  measures 
over  many  parts  of  the  surface,  and  then  taking  a 
mean.  For  a  capacity  measure,  too,  extreme  regu- 
larity of  rectilinear  figure  is  not  of  any  moment ; 
»  indeed,  it  is  rather  undesirable,  lest  it  should  lead 
to  the  vessel  being  improperly  used  as  a  standard 
of  length  also.  Now  the  linear  standard  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  having  been  already  laid  down  in 
the  Pyramid's  base-side, — we  derive  an  argument 
rather  in  favour  of,  than  against,  a  capacity  mea- 
Bure  in  the  coffer,  on  finding  that  none  of  its  three 

1  linear  elements,  either  for  inside  or  outside,  fall 
anywhere  near  an  even  round  number  of  Pyramid 
inches,  in  terms  of  Pyramid  numbers.  We  are 
narrowed  thereby  to  question  the  coffer  solely,  on 
itfl  adaptation  to  capacity  purposes. 
Now  this  research  having  been  already  cirried 
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through  in  vol.  Hi.  of  Life  and  Work,  and  botli 
the  modem  fractures  and  the  '  sarcophagus-ledge- 
cut-out'  having  been  filled  up  by  calculation, — 
there  result  for  the  linear  internal  proportions  of 
the  coffer  (in  Pyramid  inches)  — 

Length  ITSB,  breadth  26'70,  and  depth  34-31  f 
which  numbers  being  multiplied  together,  g^ve  as 
our  first  approximation  to  the  cubic  contents  of 
the  coffer,  in  the  Ught  of  a  capacity-measi 
veasel,  71,317  cubic  Pyramid  inches. 

But  who  wUl  answer  for  the  ancient  coffer,  when 
thus  interrogated  in  modem  times,  telling  truly 
what  were  the  original  size  intentions  of  ita 
founder  ? 

The  said  ancient  coffer  will  answer  both  fw 
itself,  and  its  maker. 


fe 


The  Coffer  on  its  own  Capacity. 

While  the  tombic  idea  gave  a  reason  for  the 
exceeding  length,  and  moderate  breadth  of  the 
coffer, — it  gave  no  account  of  wherefore  ita  large 
depth  ;  wherefore  also  the  thinness  of  its 
compared  with  those  of  much  smaller  sarcophagi 
and  wherefore  the  bottom,  very  nearly  an  inch 
thicker  than  the  sides. 
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The  metrical  idea,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
■would  not  necessarily  demand  a  priori  so  ex- 
ceeding a  length  and  small  a  hreadth, — is  quite 
content  to  accept  them  from  another  source,  pro- 
vided it  be  allowed  to  furnish  itself  with  sufficient 
depth,  to  realize  therewith  and  altogether,  a  cer- 
tain predetermined  amount  of  total  capacity. 
Given  therefore  the  length  and  breadth  as  already 
stated, — and  then,  both  the  large  depth  and  some 
of  those  other  features  also,  which  were  unamen- 
able to  burial  ideaa,  are  at  once  explained  by  the 
metrical  hypothesis. 

Only  a  few  weeks  since,  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Henry  Perigal  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  card  bearing 
date  1865, — and  stating  as  follows  :— 

'  OBIGINAL  DlUESBlOHS  OF  THE  CoFFEB  IK  THK  GKEAT 

'  Pykahid. 

LenEth.  Bmdth.     Depth.         VnlnmB. 

'  Interior,     =78  X  27   X   36   =     73,710  , 

■ErUrior,    =90  X   39  X  42  =    147,420   ~  2" 

.'.  ThickneBB  of  w«ll(  =-  6,  and  of  bottom  =  7. 

'  Bottom,     =90  X   39   X     7  -     24.570         -, 

■WsUb,        =     2(90  +  27)X  35   X     6  -     49.140  -  3' 

73,710 

The  GXterioT  volume  being  thus  exactly  double  the  interior 

capacity,  a  solid  exactly  filling  tbe  inner  space  might  be 

formed  of  the  walls  and  bottom,  which  are  likewise  in  the 

same  ratio  (2:1)  to  each  other.' 


fe 
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If  the  above  numbers  (which  were  derived  byj 
their  author  taking  the  mean  of  Greaves,  Jomard^T] 
and  Howard  Vyae's  measures,  and  then  choosing 
the  nearest  whole  number)  are  British  inches, — 
they  give  a  vastly  too  great  cubic  capacity  for  the 
coffer ;  but  they  are  not  such  inches  ;  nor  are  they 
any  uniform  unit  of  measure,  for  they  assume 
slightly  different  proportion  to  each  other  and 
inches,  in  every  successive  element  of  coffer  mea- 
sure. Yet  are  they,  notwithstanding,  so  remark- 
ably near — that  ordinary  observation  would  not 
have  distinguished  between  a  coffer  framed  on 
such  ideal  measures  and  the  actual  coffer  restored. 

The  ideal  one,  too,  has  the  merit  of  fulfilling, 
by  the  nearest  simple  numbers  possible,— certain, 
geometrical  requirements,  as  of  bottom  to  sides  ; 
and  of  bottom  and  sides  together  to  interior 
contents;  and  of  interior  contents  to  external 
volume ; — and  it  fulfils  all  these  with  absolute 
accxuracy. 

This  result  constitutes  in  so  far,  a  geometrical 
foundation  for  a  capacity  measure ;  and  in  so 
much  as  the  block  to  form  the  ideal  coffer,  would 
be  rather  larger  than  for  the  real  one  (supposing 
Mr.  Perigal's  numbers  to  be  Pyramid  inches) — thO" 


I 
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real  coffer  block  might  in  a  maimer  be  formed  by 
trimming  down  the  ideal  one,  to  such  size,  as 
another  and  a  quite  different  consideration  might 
have  rendered  necessary  for  the  absolute  siae  of  a 
capacity  measure.  The  real  coffer  is,  we  know, 
smaller ;  but  is  it  smaller  in  each  of  its  several 
parts,  in  such  rather  compound  and  varying  pro- 
portions,— that  all  the  mutual  geometric  relations 
of  the  ideal  coffer,  are  still  preserved  ? 

The  coffer  shows  that  it  is  so,  within  limits  of 
the  errors  of  observation,  for  the  following  are 
Professor's  Smyth's  results  extracted  out  of  Life 
and  Work,  where  they  had  been  printed,  in  part 
at  least,  under  no  expectation  of  such  a  test  as 
tiis,'  and  expressed  in  Pyramid  inches. 

LoDgUi.      BrudUi.        Depth.         Valune. 
CoffsT  Intorior,   -  77-85  X  SSTO  X  34*31  =     7^317      i 

Exterior,  =  89-02  X  38  61  X  41-13  -  142,319  "°  2  "^^^■ 


^i 


And  here  we  come  at  once  upon  some  almost 
intentional  results  in  the  residual  deviations  of 

*  A  portion  of  the  te*t  wm  contwDed  in  a  paper  published  tj  the 
late  Mr.  Jnpling  m  the  Lamre  Hour  fnir  1S63,  p.  330,  in  bo  far  u 
'leprodacedsTemel  with  mch  lidciuid  bottom, — that  the  capacity 
of  the  interior,  was  half  that  of  the  exterior.  But  be  mode  the 
bottom  tela  thick,  instead  of  more  thick  than  the  aides  t  and  wa«  so 
tal  wrong  both  in  external  length  and  height,  and  internal  depth  ; 

W   Hut  it  ia  fntile  to  compare  the  real  coffer  with  hii  theoretical  crea- 

■   lioD,  though  Tery  ingenioua  in  itself. 
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figure  discovered  by  Professor  Smyth, — for  ■ 
leas  the  meaaured  linear  quantities  for  the  e» 
terior,  had  been  duly  corrected  for  the, 
recently  discovered,  concavity  of  some  of  thj 
sides,— the  final  cube  quantity  would  have  bet 
grossly  in  error. 

A  still  neater  result,  too,  follows  with  the  bottom 
and  sides.     For  Professor  Smyth  had  remarked, 
when  measuring  them  in  the  Pyramid,  that  they 
were  not  exactly  6  and  7  inches  respectively,  in,  | 
thickness ;  but  were  on  the  whole  less,  and  by 
varying   quantities,  in    either   case ; — all    which 
much  disappointed  him  at  the  time,  but  he  printed 
the  numbers  nevertheless  ;  and  now  has  appeared 
a  reason  why  they  are  so  small ;  for  without  those 
diminutions,  unequal  diminutions  too,  on  the  6  i 
and  7  inches  respectively, — the  required  capacity'  J 
relations   would  not  have   been    obtained    even  ; 
approximately. 

As  the  real  coffer,  is  an  affair  of  practice  and  \ 
human  measure, — there  ia  no  absolute  exactitude  | 
even  in  the  last  numbers  for  it  yet  obtained.  To  I 
procure  the  truest  results,  therefore,  we  must  try  \ 
to  take  all  independent  observations,  of  each  and  i 
every  component  part,  into  account.    Therefore^  J 


I 
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getting  the  thickness  of  sides  and  bottom 
by  differeneing  the  numbers  already  given  (as  in 
Mr.  Perigara  manner,  and  which  is  quite  sufficient 
in  his  theoretical  case) — we  also  refer  to  the 
direct  measures  of  the  thiclcnesa  of  those  parts 
given  in  Life  and  WorTc,  vol.  il  pp.  120, 121,  and 
obtain  finally,  in  Pyramid  inches, — 

ThickneM  of  walla  =•  S'952,  uid  of  bottom  =  6*866. 

Employing  these  quantities   next  in  his  second 
formula,  we  have, — 

Bottom,       =        89'G2  X38'G1  XG-86G=23.758    ^  J  very  nearly 
WiUb,  =2(89-62+ 26-70)X34'31X5.952=47,508'^ 2  (      indeed. 

Within  such  limits  then,  aa  have  been  measured 
to  practically,  in  the  present  day — the  geometrical 
proportions  of  a  very  remarkable  theoretical  ap- 
proach to  the  shape  of  the  coffer,  are  preserved, 
in  the  real  coffer, — its  ledge-cut-out  having  been 
duly  filled  up.'  We  may  now,  therefore,  make 
■use  of  those  proportions,  in  combination  with 
former  measures,  for  multiplying  approximations 
to  the  capacity  of  the  interior. 

'  The  space  contained  in  the  ledge  cnt  out  of  the  lides,  amount! 
to  above  1200  cubic  inches.  And  the  amount  of  space  it  would  re- 
move from  the  interior  contents  of  the  coffer,  if  iJluwed  to  remove 
its  thiakDeaa  over  the  whole  top,  amounta  to  more  than  2380  cubic 
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Thus, 

1.  Conteatt  ot  interior  of  caSsr  by  direct  meuiire, 

2.  Do,       by  half  th«  aitcrior  volume, 

3.  Do.       by  sum  of  bottom  and  walls. 


=    71,26a^^H 


1^ 


There  are  thus  three  detenninations,  by  mostly 
separate  measures  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  employ 
even  a  fourth.  That  '  ledge-cut-out'  on  the  top 
of  the  sides,  which  was  for  so  long  looked  on 
merely  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  metrical 
hypothesis,— has  now  been  found  to  be  a  most 
useful  testimony  to  the  capacity  question ;  for, 
if  a  frame  be  made  of  such  a  size  as  closely  to 
fill  the  ledge,  round  all  four  sides, — that  frame 
will  be  found  capable  of  just  going,  longways 
and  in  vertical  plane,  inside  the  coffer  and  dia- 
gonally from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  it.  More- 
over, when  BO  placed,  and  therefore  standing  on 
the  bottom  of  the  coffer,  such  frame  seems  nicely, 
to  represent  the  original  height  of  the  sides ;  a^' 
important  element  to  have  testimony  borne  to^'l 
so  extensively  has  the  old  top  surface  beeU'l 
chipped  away.    Wherefore  taking — 

Mean  breadth  of  cut-ont  on  Eastern  aide  from  the 

neveral  observationB  pven  in  voL  ii   p.   118,    of     Pjmmldin 
Li/e  and  Work,  .... 

Interaal  breatlth  of  coETer =.   2670 

Mean  breadtb  of  Weat  side,  as  of  aides  already  given,      =     S'952  { 
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^&e  Bum,  or  34*282,  gives  us  a  new  quantity  for 
:the  depth;  and  substitutiiig  this  in  our  first 
'jbrmula,  we  have  7785  x  26-70  x  34-282  = 
;  71,258. 

The  mean  of  which  71,258,  combined  with  the 
tiu:ee  preceding  quantities, — -yields  71,250  cubic 
Pjrramid  inches,- — for  our  beat  determination  by 
all  Professor  Smyth's  observations,  of  the  coffer's 
cubical  interior  contents.  Each  result,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  perfectly  certain  about  the  71,000, 
and  the  uncertainties  in  the  three  smaller  num- 
bers, look  Bo  like  mere  errors  of  observation,  and 
OBcillate  by  such  small  proportionate  amounts 
(as  T^th  part,  or  leas)  about  the  mean— that  the 
final  result,  or  71,250  cubic  Pyramid  inches,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  very  close  to  the  real  size 
now,  with  the  ledge  and  modem  breakages  filled 
•up,  and  the  real,  as  well  as  intended,  size  of 
old. 

But  still  comes  the  question,  is  that  quantity 
71,250  cubic  Pyramid  inches,  a  mere  accident  of 
in  accident; — or  haa  it  any  standing  ground  of 
importance,  when  compared  with  either  nature  or 
art,  or  the  doctrines  of  mensuration  in  capacity 
and  weight  ? 
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Wkij  of  that  Capacity? 

The  metrical  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid  puta 
forward,  that  a  combined  capacity  and  weight 
measure  standard  therej  should  remind,  both  of 
the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and  its  specific  gravity. 

Wherefore,  taking  this  latter  quantity  at  5'7 

times  the  weight  of  water  at  68°  Fahrenheit ;  and 

taking  also  the  cube  of  the  lO"''"'  part  of  the 

whole    axis    of  the    eartb,    or  of    50    Pyramid 

inches,  and  dividing  "by  10,  we  have  the  71,250 

of  such  cubic  inches  at  once, — 

50'  X  5-7 
or  thus:    — ^^ — =71,250.  ,■ 

The  5'7  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  meafi^ 
material  of  the  whole  earth,  is  not  a  settled  quan- 
tity yet  by  modern  science  ;  because  the  question 
is  in  fact,  rather  above  her  highest  efforts  to  do 
more  than  merely  make  distant  approximations  to. 
But  while  the  above  numbers  arc  a  fair  representa- 
tion, on  the  whole,  of  the  rather  mutually  conflict- 
ing numbers  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  of  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  and  Sir  Henry  James ;  they 
have  also  some  support  from  the  already  investi- 
gated relation  of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid  with 
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the  whole  earth ;  for  the  former's  proportion  of 
being  the  lO*"'  part  of  the  latter, — would  have 
been  thrown  entirely  out,  by  employing  any  very 
different  quantity  from  5'7;  or,  as  we  should 
write  it  perhaps,  570, — to  show  that  we  feel  sure 
of  it  to  hundredths  as  well  as  to  tenths, — if  such 
an  explanation  of  the  coffer  is  to  be  admitted 
at  all.' 

This  mode,  then,  is  both  in  principle  and  nume- 
rical coincidence  perfectly  sufficient  for  esplaia- 
ing  why  a  standard  of  capacity  and  weight  iu 
the  Great  Pyramid  should  have  its  internal  con- 
tents =  71,250  cubic  Pyramid  inches.  But  is 
there  any  opposing  theory  in  the  field  ? 


the  length,  very  nearly,  of  the  profane  Egj-ptian 
cubit.  Wherefore,  say  some,  the  coffer  of  the 
King's  Chamber  was  made  of  just  such  a  size  that 
the  internal  contents  should  be  equal  to  the  cube 
of  a  length  of  two  profane  cubita  And  of  course 
they  add,  'Therefore  there  is  nothing  scientific 
'  about  it ;  metrical,  it  may  be,  in  principle,  if 

'  6*60  for  the  euth'a  mesa  deniity,  would  give  in  the  formula 
t]readydetwl«d  fortbeBize  of  the  coffer,  71,125;  aiul6-TI=TI,3TS! 
or  oalaide  all  our  meMoret,  wbich  vaTjrirom  71il60  to  71,317. 
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'  you  like,  bo  aa  to  contain  8  cubic  profane  cubits, 
'  but  not  of  any  high  or  noble  scientific  order.' 

Here  then  we  have  once  more,  as  with  the 
shape  of  the  Pyramid  in  the  earlier  part  of  our 
essay,  two  rival  theories ;  each  bringing  out  ap- 
parently the  same  71,250  numbers  given  by  obser- 
vation. How  then  shall  we  determine  which  of 
the  two  ideas,  the  mind  of  the  ancient  designer 
was  intent  on  memorializing  ? 

Why,  by  looking  round  upon  the  accompani- 
ments, and  seeing  if  there  are  any  independent 
hints  to  be  derived  from  them. 

It  has  been  said  for  the  above  profane  cubit 
hypothesis, — that  the  whole  King's  Chamber  was 
laid  out,  so  as  to  be  exactly  20  such  cubits  long 
and  1 0  broad ;  showing  also  that  the  designer 
knew  of  such  cubits,  and  employed  them  in  his 
work.  -m 

Doubtless  be  did  so  ;  but  yet  had  no  intentioa  * 
of  raising  them  to  the  honour  of  deciding  the 
contents  of  the  coffer.  Modern  measure  shows ' 
that  the  breadth  of  the  chamber,  is  to  O'l  of  an 
inch,  exactly  half  of  the  length ;  and  that  the 
one  therefore  represents  10  of  precisely  the  same 

>  L\/i  and  Work,  by  C.  Fiun  SmySi,  voL  ii  pp.  101  tad  840. 
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linear  units  or  standards  that  the  other  contains 
20.  And  being  thus  repeated  twice  with  such 
perfection,  that  standard  may  be  considered 
well  established.  What  then,  by  all  means,  is 
the  length  of  that  standard  in  Pyramid  inches  ? 

Reference  to  Life  and  Work,  voL  ii.,  shows 
that  it  amounts  to  20 '61  Pyramid  inches;  and 
20'S1  X  2  and  raised  to  the  cube  power  =70,03G  ; 
or  a  quantity  totally  insuflBeient  to  stand  for  the 
Vl,250  of  the  actual  coffer. 

The  profane  cubit,  then,  of  that  very  chamber, 
failing  sadly,- — let  us  look  for  further  hinta 

1.  Over  the  entrance-door  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  outside,  are  engraved  four  deep  vertical 
lines,  dividing  the  space  into  five  equal  parts  ;  and 
forming  therefore,  apparently,  a  sign  to  those  who 
enter  that  chamber,  that  they  shall  find  a  reign- 
ing principle  of  '  a  division  into  5,'  pervading  it. 

2.  The  walla  of  the  room,  all  round  and 
round,  are  divided  into  5  equal  horizontal  courses  ; 
again  reminding  of  a  division  into  5. 

3.  From  the  chamber's  lowest  course,  which 
is  47  inches  high,  a  depth  equal  to  5  inches  is 
taken  ofl",  by  the  mode  of  introducing  the  floor ; 
and  thia  amount  again  reminds  both  of  5,  and  of 
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Pyramid  inches  ;  for  these  units,  instead  of  being 
at  68  and  1'&,  go  into  the  earth's  axis  length  with 
6's  and  lO's. 

4.  The  said  5  inches  being  taken  off  that 
lower  course  of  the  chamber  walls,— the  remainder 
course  fonns  a  sort  of  large  tank  euclosing  the 
coffer ;  and  is  equal,  in  cubic  contents,  to  50 
times  the  interior  bulk  of  the  coffer.' 

5.  The  method  of  construction  of  the  whole 
solid  substance  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  in  vast 
layers  of  horizontal  courses,  extending  throughout 
the  entire  building ;  and  of  those  courses  (if  the 
mean  of  the  best  measures  yet  made  can  be 
trusted)  50  intervene  between  the  foundation 
plane  of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  floor  of  the  King's 
Chamber  carrying  the  coflPer. 

There,  theu,  may  still  be  seen  most  striking 
references,  undoubtedly  too  by  the  original 
builders,  to  divisions  either  by  5  or  50  ;  and 
they  are  repeated  five  times  over.  And  while 
no  such    division   was  known  to    the   profane 


1  See  Life  and  Work  for  the  particuUrs,  vol.  iiL  p.  16S 
we  may  merely  state  that  there  are  two  ways  o[  taking  the 

,     ^,  ^              .,.   1     ■        412UX20609X-»1'9 
menta,  of  which  one  method  givea -fTn = 

412X206X42 


71,l78s 


and  the  other   - 


fiO 


-  =  71,292; 


1,  ^^1 
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I  Egyptian  cubit, — it  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
I  Great  Pyramid's  scientific  system.'  Concealed  that 
'  system  may  ever  have  been  from  man,  and  even 
Egyptian  Pagan  men  :  yet  surely  enshrined  in  the 
very  foundations  of  the  building,  and  now  coming 
forth  to  view,  simple,  grand,  and  duly  attested, 
when  questioned  by  number,  weight,  and  measure. 

The  Latest  Discovery. 

Even  when  printing  these  pages,  another  nume- 
rical confirmation  of  more  than  '  an  old  coffin ' 
object,  has  appeared.  For  whereas  satisfaction 
might  well  be  felt,  at  finding,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious pages,  that  the  ostensible  irregularities  of 
the  coficr,  had  useful  purposes  to  perform  towards 
its  final  result,  or  were  really  important  adjust- 
ments of  size, — also  that  the  commensurabUity  of 
the  room's  lower  course,  by  an  appropriate  number, 
vith  the  coffer, — proves  that  the  cofier  is  the  in- 
tended vessel  for  that  room  (and  intended  too  with 
the  ledge   filled  up) ;   and  also  that  the  similar 

'  The  profuie  EgTpti&n  cubit  viKt  divided  into  pnlmg,  and  theM 
■gam  idUi  digita  or  dnctyU.  Of  these  last  there  were  four  in  one 
palm  ;  but  the  number  of  palms  in  the  cubit  ii  given  bj  some 
aathora  at  six,  and  by  gome  at  aevcti.  The  origin  it  may  be  of  oon- 
tiuion  being  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
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number  of  the  masoaiy  courae  forming  the  pai 
ment  to  the  coffer  level,  ahowa  that  the  construction 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Great  Pyramid  to  that 
height  is  both  suitable  to,  and  ajmbolical  of,  the 
coffer's  theoretical  origination, — the  news  now 
comes  from  Mr.  St.  John  Day,  that  the  coffer  con- 
nects itself  scientifically  with  the  whole  shape  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  and  that  a  shape  which  dis- 
criminates it  from  all  other  Pyramids. 

The  shape  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  already  set 
forth  at  p.  183  to  193,  is  characterized,  as  first 
published  by  the  late  John  Taylor,  by  affording  an 
indication  of  the  mathematical  quantity  ir.  And 
now  Mr.  St.  John  Day  finds  the  same  proportion 
in  a  combination  of  the  height,  with  two  sides  of 
base,  of  the  coffer.  Only  very  close  when  he  uses 
the  maximum  figures  of  the  several  lengths, 
breadths,  and  heights  given  in  voL  iL  of  Life  and 
Work ;  but  precisely  proving  thereby,  as  he  con- 
siders,^— that  it  was  necessary  for  the  primeval 
architect  to  construct  the  coffer  with  the  apparent 
irregularities  now  found,  in  order  that  in  one 
the  same  vessel  there  might  be, — 

\st,  A   definite  amount  of  cubical  contei 
settled  by  an  earth-reference  formula. 


;ioii      I 
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2d,  A  certain  inter-eommensurability  of  parts, 
to  prove  the  contents,  and  disprove  the  effects  of 
modem  mischief.    And 

3d,  A  sign  to  show  that  the  coffer  we  now  find 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  the  original  one  ;  viz.,  the 
right  coficr,  in  the  right  chamber,  in  the  right 
Pyramid,  and  suitable  to  no  other  place  imder 
the  sun  in  an  equal  degree.     And 

Ath,  Perhaps  a  length,  breadth,  and  extra 
depth,  permitting  of  a  possible  honourable  burial 
to  one  who  had  worked  nobly ;  and  called  atten- 
tion to  himself  by  no  vain-glorious  inscription. 

As  Mr.  St.  John  Day  is  shortly  to  publish  his 
discovery  with  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glas- 
gow, it  would  be  inexpedient  to  say  more  now. 

We  conclude  this  section  therefore  with  re- 
stating :— 15^  that  the  coifer's  interior  volume, 

-    .     ,  ,        50'  Pyramid  inches  x  5*7 

derived  from ~ i-jt represents 

the  intended  cubic  size  or  true  contenta  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  standard  of  capacity  measure. 

And  that,  2d,  the  weight  of  that  volume  of 
water  at  68°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  the  mean  Pyra- 
mid barometric  pressure,  will  be  the  weight  of 
the  Great  P}-ramid  standard  of  iveight-measure. 
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Therefore  — k^>  ^^  12,500,  will  be  a  nunwl 
ber  of  cubic  Pjnramid  inches  of  matter,  equal  in  den- 
sity to  the  mean  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  earth ; — and  which  12,500  cubic 
inches  will  weigh  as  much  as  the  coffer's  contents 
of  water,  at  the  said  temperature  and  pressure. 

If,  too,  we  further  assume,  that  such  grand 
standard  of  Pyramid  weight-measure,  shall  be 
divisible  into  2500  parts;  and  each  of  these 
parts  be  denominated  a  pound  weight  of  the 
Pyramid, — both  the  Pyramid  system  of  numbers 
is  fully  preserved,  and  such  Pyramid  pound  will 
not  only  measure,  within  g^th  part,  the  same  as 
an  avoirdupois  pound  (either  by  the  latter's  happy 
accident  of  birth,  or  perhaps  through  the  care  of 
traditional  preservation)  ;i  but  wiU  be  scientifi*'! 
cally  definable,  amongst  nations  in  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  as, '  the  weight  of_^ue  cubic  Pyramid 
'  inches  of  the  earth's  mean  density  ;'  the  latter 
indicating  rock-material  of  approximately  twice 
the  specific  gravity  of  basalt,  taken  at  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth. 

'  The  l&te  John  Tiylor's  discovery  of  the  near  commeniiirktMli^ 
□f  the  Britiah  Qxartn-  for  oorn-muBure,  with  the  /oartk   part  ct 
the  coSer  of  the  Qreat  Pyramid,  ahoold  also  be  borne  in  mind,  aa  f|  jJ 
•till  bold*  good. 
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INTELLECTUALITY   OF   GREAT 

PYRAMID— continued. 


CHAPTER  30. 

trarrs  and  standards  of  great  pyramid 

MEASURE — eorUiMud. 

Beat. 

The  Pyramid  deduced  standard  of  heat  unites 
in  itself  the  following  recommendations  : — 

1.  A  truly  Great  Pyramid  division  of  a  natural 
scale  ;  viz.,  onc-Jifth  the  distance  between  freezing 
and  boiling  of  water,  above  the  former. 

2.  The  mean  annual  air-temperature  surround- 
ing the  Great  Pyramid. 

3.  The  mean  annual  air-temperature  of  the 
whole  earth,  taken  according  to  ita  habitable  sur- 
face. 

4.  The  whole  scale  from  freezing  to  boiling 

I  being  imagined  to  be  numbered  pyramidaHy  in 
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reads  50°  on  that  scale,  and  the  point  of  great 
density  of  water  reads  1 0".  All  the  notable  r&- 
fening  points  are  thus  marked  in  properly  Pyra- 
midal, and  symbolical,  numbers  of  the  Pyramid  ; 
unlike  the  French  centigrade  and  decimal  divi- 
sion, which  has  the  greatest  density  of  water 
4°  of  that  scale. 

5.  The  standard  heat-reference  at  the  Great- 
Pyramid,  being  its  own  50°  (68  Fah.),  is  a  pecu- 
liarly suitable  temperature  for  men  to  work  well 
in,  either  with  mind  or  body. 

But  the  French  metrical  system,  of  making 
their  heat-reference  for  some  things  the  greatest 
density  of  water  (39°  Fah,  nearly)  ;  for  others  the 
freezing  of  water ;  and  for  others  again  some  ano- 
malous temperature  (between  40°  and  50°  Fah.) 
— where  their  erroneous  metal  metre  becomes  by 
expansion  approximately  correct— this  system 
invites  man  to  observe  under  numbing  and  un- 
toward influences,  contributing  thereby  needlessly, 
to  his  pain,  perplexity,  and  trouble. 

To  compare  small  things  with  very  great,  or 
with  religious  ;  the  heat  part  of  the  French 
metrical  system,  acts  towards  men,  much  as  does 
the  Hindoo  religion  towards  its  devotees.     That 


.test^l 
ra- 
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.religion  requires  its  holiest  followers  to  torture 
themselves  violently,  to  sleep  on  spiked  beds,  to 
Btand  with  one  arm  ouatretched  until  it  has  be- 
come rigid  ;  and  to  swing  on  poles  suspended 
from  hooks  entering  their  flesh  ;  and  what  sort 
of  religious  notions  does  it  give  them  after  all ! 
But  the  Christian  religion  draws  by  love,  gentle- 
ness, cheerfulness,  charity  ;  it  induces  its  devotees 
to  walk  in  the  ways  which  lead  to  happiness ; 
and  to  make  all  the  good,  true,  and  pleasant 
things  of  the  world  clean  and  allowable  unto 
them.  So  likewise,  mutatis  Tnutandis,  the  tem- 
perature arrangements  of  Great  Pyramid  metro- 


In  the  middle  ages,  when  science  did  not 
prosper,  and  when  astronomy  waned,  but  astro- 
logy floiuished, — no  man's  wisdom  was  thought 
I  anything  of,  unless  he  put  on  large  spectacles,  an 
imposing  dress,  and  taught  in  a  dead  language 
which  the  vulgar  could  not  comprehend-  And 
BO,  a  scientific  observation  in  physics,  can  hardly 
be  truly  conducted  at  the  French  centigrade 
standard  therefor,  without  a  man  burying  him- 
self learnedly  in  an  iee-cooled  chamber,  far  from 
the  amenities  of  ordinary  life. 
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But  the  Great  Pyramid  STstem  of  heat-refer- 
ence rather  encourages  each  would-be  observer, 
to  seek  out, — or  remain  in,  if  he  has  already  met 
with, — ^the  most  comfortable  state  of  temperature 
possibla  Whenever  he  finds  himself  so  situated, 
whether  in  a  regular  observatory,  or  his  private 
house, — ^he  is  also  under  suitable  drcumstanoea 
for  observing  agreeably  with  the  Pyramid  tem* 
perature  standard.  And  when  the  circumstances 
appropriate  for  observing  occur  thus  daily  and 
without  special  effort — ^they  are  likely  to  be  used 
more  frequently ;-— even  as  science  is  much  more 
discussed  now,  when  it  is  spoken  of  and  prose* 
cuted  in  our  mother-tongue, — ^than  ever  it  was^ 
when  confined  of  old  to  a  few  educated  men, 
speaking  stiffly  in  Latin  or  Greek. 


INTELLECTUALITY    OF   THE 

GREAT     PYRAMID-cont.nued. 


CHAPTEE  31. 

USITS  AMD  STANDAJtOa  OP  GREAT  PYEAMTD 
UEASTJKE—eonlinued. 


A  ngle. 

One  of  the  leaat  esceptionable  parts  of  the 
French  metrical  system,  was  probably  the  strenu- 
ous attempt  made  to  drive  out  of  uae  the  Baby- 
loniBh  sexagesimal  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds 
for  angle — by  introducing  a  so-called  decimal 
graduation  of  the  circle.  In  this  graduation,  the 
degrees  were  indeed  subdivided  decimally,  but 
there  were  400  degrees  in  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence. Hence  perhaps,  in  part,  the  idea  failed  to 
be  accepted  even  in  France. 

The  Great  Pyramid  system,  on  the  contrary, 
regards  the  circle  circumference  as  its  grandest 
unit  of  angle,  and  divides  it  into  1000  degrees 
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accordingly.  To  these  we  may  add  decimal  sub- 
divisions^—and  there  result  thereupon,  both  ex- 
pressions for  the  chief  Pyramid  angles,  to  less 
than  the  nearest  tenth  of  one  of  those  small 
degrees, — ^though  the  same  angles  are  excessively 
rough  when  given  in  terms  of  any  other  angle- 
graduation  system  yet  tried  by  man ; — and  there 
are  also  some  faciUtationa  for  navigation  and 
itinerary  measures,  in  the  very  near  commensura- 
bility  of  what  may  be  called  Pjnramid  miles  and 
Pyramid  knots.^ 

^  See  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  voL  iiL  pp.  202-215. 
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Chronology. 


INTELLECTUALITY  OF   THE 
GREAT   PYRAMID-c™(,n«.rf. 


CHAPTER  32. 

UNITS  AND  STANDAKDS  OP  GREAT  PYKAMID 

MEASURE— continiNKi. 

Chronology. 

TniETy  years  ago,  Sir  John  Herschel  called 
attention  to  the  entrance- passage  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  aa  indicating  on  astronomical  grounds 
the  date  of  the  huilding's  foundation  ;  and  if  that 
be  fully  borae  out,  -  -what  a  boon  both  to  Egyp- 
tology, and  indeed  to  all  the  early  history  of 
intellectual  mankind ;  for  that  is  confessedly  an 
inquiry  where,  in  the  absence  of  records  of  echpses, 
or  any  other  positive  method,  even  the  best 
authors  are  known  to  take  in,  or  drop  out,  of  their 
reckonings,  whole  thousands,  even  many  thou- 
sands, of  years ;  and  they  do  it  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  which  as  much  astonishes  the  unlearned 


i 
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public, — as  it  utterly  confounds  their   rivals 
the  same  branches  of  research. 

Sir  John  HerBchel's  argument  seems  to  ha^ 
been, — so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  though  it 
exceedingly  desirable  for  general  information  that 
that  eminent  savant  should  re-8tat«  his  views- 

1.  The  Great  Pyramid  is  to  a  certain  extent, 
unmistakably    astronomical,  from  the  near 
proach  which  the  sides  of  its  base  make  to  perfe 
cardinal  orientation. 

2.  The  entrance-passage  is  approximately  in 
the  plane  of  the  astronomical  meridian,  and  looks 
in  that  plane,  very  definitely  to  a  certain  small 
angular  distance  underneath  the  polar  point  of 
the  sky  ;  or  suitably  to  a  transit  of  the  meridian 
beneath  the  pole,  by  a  circumpolar  star  at  a 
given  polar  distance. 

3.  At  a  certain  date  B.C.,  and  which  Sir  Joha 
Hersehel,  in  1839,  considered  was  the  most  pro- 
bable, out  of  several  then  published  literary  dates, 
for  being  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, — he  discovered  by  calculation,  that  a 
very  remarkable  star,  a  Draconis,  was  at  pre- 
cisely the  angular  distance  from  the  pole  of 
sky,  indicated  by  the  entrance-passage. 


I 
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First  Order  of  Objections,  and  their  Answers. 

With  some  men  of  astronomical  knowledge 
and  mathematical  ability,  the  above  considerations 
Beem  to  have  been  held  satisfactory. 

But  with  others,  who  are  great  in  antiquities  of 
the  nick-nackitarian  kind,  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  divers  pursuits,  useful  enough,  but  of  inexact 
foundation, — a  directly  contrary  effect  appears  to 
have  been  exerted ;  nor,  on  several  recent  occa- 
sions, could  too  much  contempt  be  shown  by 
these  gentlemen  for  the  commission  of,  in  their 
eyes,  such  an  Egyptological  solecism. 

'  \Vliy,'  have  eiolairaed  memborB  of  this  party,  even  up  to 
ft  few  weeks  ago,  'the  slope  of  the  en  trance- passage  of  a 
'  Pyramid  was  intended  for  nothing  but  lowering  a  sarco- 
'  phagua  down  to  its  final  rest  by  I  What  an  absurdity  to  be 
'  inventing  aBtronomicat  explanatione  of  such  simple  mecba- 
'  nical  matters  1  Besides,  the  Egyptian  chronology,  from  one 
'  end  of  the  nation's  life  to  the  other,  was  attached  to  one  only 
'  star  in  the  sky,  and  that  star  waa  never  seen  from  Northern 
'    '  entrance -paeaagea,  for  it  was  the  Southern  Sirius,  or  Sotbis.' 

Yet  before  going  into  our  chief  astronomical 
proofs  for  Northern  a  Draconis, — let  us  try  to 
please  these  gentlemen,  by  testing  their  sarcopha- 
gus-lowering idea  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  entrance- 
passage,  on  truly  Egyptological  grounds;  as  thus  — 


entrance-passage  was  so  low  in  the 
roof,  that  the  coffer  of  the  King's  Chamber  could 
not  have  entered  it,  when  in  coffin  guise,  or  with 
an  ordinary  sarcophagus  Ud  fastened  upon  it. 
(See  p.  283.)  21 

2.  In  neighbouring  tombs,  sarcophagi  havH 
been  found  in  such  situations,  that  they  must 
have  been  moved  to  them  partly  by  descend- 
ing vertical  shafts,  and  partly  by  advancing 
along  horizontal  galleries.  Whence  it  would 
appear  that  a  special  and  peculiar  sloping  path, 
like  the  entrance-passage  of  a  PjTamid,  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  moving  a  sarcophagus. 

3.  Even  granting  that  a  sarcophagus  was 
taken  piecemeal  into  the  chamber,  by  the  too 
narrow  passage  ;  and  the  intended  King's  corpse 
introduced  in  the  same  manner,  and  packed  into 
the  big  sarcophagus  there  in  the  chamber ;  also 
that  that  burial,  and  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  embalmed  body,  were  the  whole  objects  oftJ 
Pyramid, — then,  why  was  the  entrance-j 
left,  or  indeed  ever  made,  a  conspicuous  and  ] 
manent  feature  of  the  Pyramid's  architecture  ? 

As  Lord  Valentia  truly  remarked  at  the  begi 
ning  of   the   century— these  Pyramid  entrana 
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'passages,  lined  with  fine  white  stone,  have  served 
to  lead  plunderers  right  up  to  the  very  room, 
iwhere,  on  the  burial  hypothesis,  they  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  any  account.  While,  had 
the  passage  merely  been  obliterated,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  corpse,  by  being  built  up  with 
ordinary  masonry, — half  the  gigantic  building,  or 
more,  would  have  had  to  be  knocked  down,  before 
any  clue  would  have  been  obtained  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  corpse. 

To  the  tombic  hypothesis,  therefore,  as  the  sole 
object  of  the  whole  structure, — all  the  most  strik- 
ing, pervading,  and  positive  characteristics  of  the 
entrance-passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  (and  its 
features  were  apparently  copied,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  copying,  though  without  understanding,  into 
other  subsequent  Pyramids,) — are  a  continual 
obstacle. 

Not  so,  however,  to  the  astronomical  chrono- 
logy department  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  metrical 
theory ;  (and  equally  whether  a  little  burying 
was  performed  inside  some  part  of  the  building 
pr  not).     For, — 

1.  This  metrical  theory  utilizes  at  once  the 
important  fact,  which  the  Egyptologists  could  not 
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deny,  but  tried  to  throw  contempt  upon,^viz.,  the 
position  of  the  entrance -passage  in  the  plane  of  the 
astronomical  meridian — to  within  ao  near  an  ap- 
proach to  exactness  as  5'  of  azimuth  angle.    And, 

2.  The  permanence  and  grandeur  in  design' 
of  the  passage's  surrounding  and  formative  archi- 
tecture (though  the  pasa^e's  own  bore  might 
have  been  afterwards  filled  up  and  rendered  im- 
passable for  ages  by  long  plugs  of  stone  thrust 
down  it)  ;  and  which  distinguishing  architecture 
is  so  important  for  memorializing  to  distant  pos- 
terity the  exact  direction  of  a  certain  star,  where 
it  was  once  seen  at  a  certain  date,  in  a  crucial 
astronomical  position.  ^fl 

The  metrical  theory,  starts  thus  with  an  emi^ 
nent  claim,  in  point  of  principle,  to  whatever  is 
permanent  or  peculiar  in  the  structure  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enti'ance-passage  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid having  been  built  upon  its  account. 

And  next,  Sir  John  Herschel's  citation,  as 
already  given,  of  the  Uist"  lower  meridian  pas- 
sage of  a  Draconis,  as  the  circumpolar  star  of 

'  The  floor  of  the  [luioges  U  laid  400  incheg  bioad,  though  only 
41  inches  thereof  are  vUibly  oroployed  ;  aee  Life  and  Work  at  tht 
Great  Pi/ramiil,  by  C.  Piaia  Smyth,  voL  iL  Plato  2,  and 

'  8m  W^  ("^  ^'"'1'  ^  '^*  ^''^'^  Pyramid,  vgL  iii,  pp.  260- 
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the  Pyramid-buildiiig  day  ; — haa  been  notably 
strengthened  Egyptolagically,  since  he  wrote,  by 
the  publication  of  William  Osbum'3  Monumental 
HistOTy  of  Egypt.  For  therein,  and  quite  inde- 
pendently, that  thorough  hieroglyphic  acholar, 
after  a  searching  examination  of  all  the  authori- 
tiea,  places  the  fourth,  or  Great  Pyramid  building, 
dynasty  in  the  very  period  from  2200  to  2100 
B.O.,  when  astronomers  compute  that  the  atar 
a  Draconis  actually  had  the  particular  polar  dis- 
tance which  is  indicated  by  the  entrance-passage, 
combined  with  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Further  Objections  and  New  Answers. 
But  the  Egyptologists  of  the  French  and  Ger- 
man schools  still  treat  Sir  John  Herachel  and 
a  Draconis  with  disdain,  while  they  go  on  asserting 
for  the  date  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  budding,  not 
2170  B.C.,  but  so  much  as  3400  B.C.,  4500  B.O.,  or 
almost  any  other  large  number  of  years.  They 
sometimes  too  wind  up  their  objections  by  assert- 
ing, that  the  peculiar  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
entrance-passage  is  architectural  only,  or  probably 

I  accidental,  rather  than  scientific ;  and  that,  as 
a  Draconis  has  been  in  successive  ages  during  the 
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last  5000  years  at  all  distances  from  the  pole,  be- 
tween one  degree  or  less,  and  twenty  degrees, 
course  it  must  have  been  at  some  time,  coincidei 
with  the  direction  of  thu  entrance-passage,  wbicSl 
lie3  somewhere  or  other  between  those  broad  limits. 

This  might  have  been  a  pretty  good  argument 
at  one  time ;  and  when  excluding  every  othec 
consideration  than  merely  the  polar  distance 
a  Draeonia  and  the  angle  of  the  entrance-passage 
because  evidently,  within  certain  limits,  no  mati 
to  what  angle  and  direction,  in  the  meridian 
plane,  the  said  northward-looking  passage  lay, — 
a  Draconis  would  have  been  seen  coincidently 
with  it  at  some  chronological  period  or  other. 

But  now,  thanks  to  recent  researches,'  we  may 
turn  upon  the  Egyptologists  and  ask  them, — If 
the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  entrance-passage 
was  an  entirely  accidental,  or  at  least  a  perfectly 
unastronomical  matter  (although  in  the  plane  of 
the  astronomical  meridian),  and  might  have  been 
anything  else,  as  easUy  as  what  it  was  made  to 
be, — how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  of  all  the  pos- 
sible angles,  between  1  degree  and  60  degreea* 
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Such  a  particular,  moat  unique,  and  all-important 
angle  as  26°  IS'  was  hit  upon,  so  as  to  chime  in 
precisely  with,  and  call  attention  to,  several  other 
simultaneous  astronomical  phenomena  and  argu- 
ments. For  in  the  year  when  a  Draconia  on  the 
meridiaa  but  beneath  the  pole,  was  last  seen  at 
precisely  that  passage  eleration  angle  of  26*  18' 
— such  polar  phenomenon  had  then,  and  only  then, 
the  important  complement  for  time-observation, 
that  the  Pleiades  were  simultaneously  crossing  the 
meridian  above  the  pole  and  near  the  equator. 
And,  what  is  even  more  important  still  for  chrono- 
logical purposes,  the  Pleiades  were  then,- — in  that 
one  year  alone,  of  aU  years  for  more  than  10,000, 
past  and  to  come, — in  the  meridian  of  the  equi- 
noctial point ;  or  this  said  equinoctial  point,  the 
Tjeginning  of  all  reckoning  by  right  ascension  in 
the  sky,  was  on  the  meridian  coincidently  with  the 
other  two  then  also  mutually  agreeing  stellar  facts. 
Not  only  therefore  was  a  triple  time  and  space 
phenomenon  marked,  by  the  one  selected  angle  of 
the  passage ;  a  celestial  combination,  too,  per- 
fectly capable  of  fixing  a  date  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, or  all  repetition  of  the  numbers  of  the 
cycle  through  human  history,  so  far  as  such  his- 
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tory  has  yet  been  recorded, — but  a  chronological' 
method  for  all  years  is  indicated,  in  the  annua] 
increase  of  distance  of  the  Pleiades  group  from 
the  equinoctial  point,  at  the  rate  of  about  3'5 
seconds  of  right  ascension  every  year. 
Pleiades,  in  fact,^ — with  the  assistance  of  the 
cession  of  the  equinox  which  causes  them  to 
form  that  apparent  cychcal  motion  in  the 
with  the  period  of  25,860±a;  years, — form  the 
Great  Pyramid  clock  ;  and  that  clock  was  begin- 
ning its  mighty  round,  or  had  its  handa  at 
oh.  Om.  Os.  when  a  Draconia  was  last  at  the  di^ 
tance  from  the  pole  marked  by  the  Pyramid's 
entrance-passage  ;  or,  as  we  will  follow  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  as  he  implied  on  far  less  amount 
of  data,^'  when  the  Pyramid  was  being  built.' 

Still  to  persist  in  saying  that  all  this  took 
place  by  accident, — and  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  founded  thousands  of  years  earher  than  the 
date  (2170  B.C.)  thus  symbolized  by  permanent 
built  lines  in  the  Pyramid,  and  computable  by 
modem  astronomy — is  what  we  should  hope  that 
no  one  capable  of  making  induction  from  obser- 
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>  See  B.  S,  Halibortoii,  od  tlie  '  Year  of  the  Fleiadea,' 
Work  at  At  Ortat  Pgramid,  toL  iL  pp.  370.44S. 
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vationa  in  exact  science,  will  be  found  wilfully 
doing ; — especially  as  we  may  add,  that  at  the 
rate  of  a  Pyramid  inch,  for  a  year, — the  number  of 
years  in  the  whole  precessional  cycle  is  found  built 
into  the  sum  of  the  two  diagonals  of  the  base  of 
the  great  monument  Also  that  the  Grand 
Gallery,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  passages 
of  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid,  and  leading  away 
southward,  in  the  meridian  plane,  from  the  chief 
junction  of  the  passages, — is  by  many  considered, 
with  the  seven  overlappinga  of  its  long  and  solemn 
walls,  to  be  a  reminder  of  the  Pleiades  seven 
stars,  so  famous  in  Eastern  tradition  from  the 
days  of  the  patriarch  Job ;  while  the  north  end 
of  the  Grand  Gallery,  subtends  from  the  centre 
of  the  base  of  the  Pyramid,  the  upper  and  lower 
culmination  of  a  Draconis  at  that  particular  epoch 
of  temporary  time-agreement  with  the  Pleiades. 

Summation  for  a  few  of  our  Readers. 
This  then  is  the  continually  rising  manner,  in 
which  the  Great  Pyramid,  when  tested  against 
the  severities  of  modem  science,  comes  forth  suc- 
cessfully, and  forms  a  system  peculiarly  its  own  ; 
Testing  on  no  other  basis  than  the  measurable 
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mathematica  and  physics  of  its  structure,  co] 
bined  with  the  great  coamical  facts  of  Datore. 

Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptology  have  no  place 
in  the  affair.  Those  sounding  literary  studies 
have  claimed  the  Great  Pyramid  for  ages — but 
could  never  make  anything  out  of  either  its  in- 
scriptionleas  walls  or  peculiar  proportions  And 
neither  ancient  Egyptians  knew,  nor  do  modern 
European  literary  scholara  nor  even  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  know,  anything  certainly 
about  the  origin,  meaning,  or  the  exact  nature 
and  numerical  measures  of  these  things. 

The  scientific  symbolizations  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
1  mid,  were  not  only  at  all  times  entirely  hidden 
in  profane  and  idolatrous  Egypt,^but  breathe  a 
perfectly  different  spirit,  from  what  all  the  ancient 
Egyptians  either  professed  or  practised. 

Let  no  one  therefore  waste  hia  time,  asdid  a 
foreign  contributor  to  a  recent  number  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, — 
by  suddenly^finding  out  that  the  Great  Pyramid's 
deduced,  symbolicali  scientific,  and  earthj^com- 
mensurable  cubit,  was  not  the  common  agricul- 
tural cubit  in  use  throughout  historic  ancioit 
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Of  course  it  waa  not :  and  that  is  the  principle, 
na;;^e  virtue,  of  the  whole  of  tiie  Q<i[^Pyramid 
metrolocncal  arrangements,  founded  on  earth  and 

them  could  ever  have  been  discovered  by,  or  were 
ever  known  to,  any  of  Egypt's  idolatrous  sons. 

Tule  a  great  and  now  accumulated  strength  of 
the  scheme  or  theory  is^  that  one  an< 
principle  runs  t^o"g^  BYfilJ  pOTtiiff"  /^^  it. 

Thus  of  the  five  major  features,  already  dis- 
cussed, aa  the  surest  feu^ts  pervading  the  whole 
Great  Pyramid,^ — 

1.  The  very  early  Egyptians  marked  nowhere 
their  knowledge  of  w ;  or  appreciation  for  Pyror 
mid  numbers  in  multiplication  and  division. 

2.  Nor  their  knowledge  of  the  sun's  mean 
distance. 

3.  Nor  their  appreciation  of  latity<^p  yyith 
astronomical  orientation. 

4.  Nor  their  knowledge  of  the  earth's  weight 


5.  Nor  their^acquaintance  with  the  earth's  inean 
temperature. 

And  of  the  five  minor, — 

1.  They  did  not  use  Pyramid  incheSi  or  Pyra- 
mid  cubits  of  10^  to  the  earth's  polar  semi-axis : 
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nor  reckoned  how  many  of  them  were  meted  out 
1^  the  earth  in  a  day'a  mean  motion  round  the 
sun. 

2.  They  did  not  use  Pyramid  capacity  and 
weight  measures:  nor  arranged  their  own  !■ 
diviaiona  of  6  and  10.  "r 

3.  They  did  not  mark  anywhere  their  attention 
to  a  special  standard  of  temperature,  and  that  in 
a  Pyramid  division  of  the  water  scale  of  heat. 

4.  They  showed  no  method  of  graduating  the 
circle ;  much  less  in  Pyramid  numbers. 

5.  Their  one  star  of  observation  was  nei1 
a  Draconis  nor  the  Pleiades,  but  Sothis  the  Dog- 
star  ;  nor  waa  their  great  cycle  of  time  the 
precession^  period ;  but  tlie  wretchedlyshort 
Sothiac  circle  of  1461  years. 

in  nof  one  of  these  Great  Pyramid  points  is 
the  wisdom  or  fully  of  profane  and  idolatrous 
Egypt  fon'sliiulini<'il  ;i|.  tin'  Great  Pyramid,— 
but  aomething  infinitely  better  and  highe^aa 
well  as  radically  distinct  in  every  rcspcctLappears. 
Appears  Un\  niit  nf  actual  modem  measured, 
and  atill  iih-asur.iitl.',  facts  of  that  most  ancient 
buikliTiLf,  tl)i.'  Great  r_vniiiiid,  when  compared,  as 
alrca'.ly  ^tatcJ,  witli  iiunkaii  -science,  and  her  now 
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advanced  knowledge  of  nature.  These  builded 
&cts  too  of  the  Great  Pjn-amid,  while  they  are 
facta,  have  had  no  other,  than  the  metrical,  ex- 
planation ever  givenToFfEeiSy tEey^e  uaelegs or 
objectless  to  tne  tombic  theory,  and  yet  they  are 
there.  No  one  can  deny  that  those  ancient  metri- 
cs facta  of  form  and  size  are  there,  though  many 
do  try  to  obscure  theij  presence  or  conceal  their 
nature,  by  throwing  them  into  averages  of  many 
other,  and  very  different,  Pyramids  to  the  Great 
one.  Even  this  refuge,  however,  is  now  beginning 
to  fail ;  and  recourse  is  had  to  asserting,  that  '  the 
'  deception  of  the  ease  consists  in  the  facility 
*  with  which  modem  science  can  find  out  some 
'  resemblances  to  some  of  its  formulse  almost 
■■■  anywhere.'* 

When  any  other  ancient  building  shall  have 
been  brought  forward,  and  had  as  much  openly 
proved  for  it,  on  one  grand,  consistent,  and  con- 
nected theory,  teeming  with  a  similar  consilience 
of  inductioTis,  and  within  the  same  small  limits  of 
numerical  error,  as  we  here  have  been  enabled  to 
Bet  forward  at  length  for  the  Great  Pyramid — the 

1  thii  subject  by  W. 
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above  objection  may  be  considered  argument :  at 
present  we  fear  that  it  flavours  more  of  prejudice. 

But  can  we  assist  its  authors,  who  have  not 
yet  produced  a  practical  example  proving  their 
side  of  the  question,  hj  searching  them  out  some- 
thing whereupon  they  may  test  their  assertions  ? 

Conscientiously  we  will  try. 
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CHAPTEE  33. 
INTELLECTUAL  CONTRAST. 

We  are  now  to  look  forth  through  all  the 
world,  for  any  other  ancient  building  which  may 
compete  in  intellectual  majesty  and  scientific 
character,  assignable  from  modem  measure  and 
discussion,  with  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh. 

If  such  there  exists,  even  within  a  couple  of 
thousands  of  years  of  the  date  of  that  building, 
far  be  it  from  us,  to  throw  any  ved  over  its  excel- 
lencies. But  in  what  land  is  it  to  be  found  ;  for 
have  we  not  already  passed  all  other  countries  in 
review,  both  architectural  and  archaeological,  with- 
out making  any  such  discovery  ?  A  titled  gentle- 
man has,  indeed,  lately  asserted  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,'  with  reference  to  the  mere 
chambered  tumuli  on  the  Banks  of  the  Boyne,  and 
which  rounded  heaps  of  loose  and  soft  material. 
On  December  16,  1867.    See  Appendix  S. 
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he   spoke  of  as   'Pyramids,''   that  'if  Professor 
'  Smyth  would  visit  and  measure  them,  he  would, 
'  perhaps  find  them  as  interesting  and  astonishing 
'  as  others  he  had  visited,  or  even  more  so/  i.e., 
than  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh.    And  again, 
on  another  occasion,*  the  same  popular  chief  of  the 
medical  profession  declared  before  the  same  Society, 
— '  that  at  the  time  at  which  the  Great  Ppamid 
was  "Built,  probably   4000   years  ago,  mining, 
arcliitecturc,   astronomy,  etc.  etc.,  were  so  ad- 
vanced in  various  parts  of  the  East  aa  to  present 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  such  a 
noble  royal  mausoleum  as  the  Great  P^einid 
undoubtedly  is.'  fl 

Respecting  the  first  of  these  assertions,  Puot 
feasor  Sm3^h  can  only  look  upon  the  idea  of 
applying  accurate  measure  to  mouldering  heaps 
of  soft  matter  without  any  fiducial  referring 
points,  or  any  fixed  external  characteristics, — as  a 
mockery ;  and  he  cannot  think  of  depriving  Sir  J. 
T.  Simpson  of  the  responsibility  of  proving  practi- 
cally to  the  world,  that  he  meant  it  in  a  better 
sense.     While,  as  regards  the  second  assertion,  it 

^  And  has  aince  inusled,  ia  the  ProceodingB  of  tbe  sAine  SocLe^ 
OD  tte  propriety  of  tlic  tertn, 
'  January  20,  1668 — conclusion  of  addreai  in  Appeadi 
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has  simply  been  asserted  by  the  eminent  Baronet, 
and  be  is  bound,  as  a  true  and  honest  ^lan,  to 
prove  it  also  ;  calling^c^^Great  Pyramid,  if  he 
(will,  'a  royal  mausoleum,'  but  not  omitting  to 
show  hia  promised  various  Eastern  habitats  of,  and 
abundant  contemporary  parallel  examples  for,  all 
the  astronomy  and  physics  actually  found  to  reside 
in  the  Great  Pyramid's  measured  proportions ; 
partly  illustrated,  as  they  are,  by  the  five  major 
and  five  minor  characteristics  of  surpassing  intel- 
lectuality, pointed  out  in  our  chapters  22  to  32. 

Meanwhile,  we  can  only  proceed  with  the 
nearest  building  in  point  of  time  known  to  our- 
aelves,  or  generally  considered  at  all  worthy  of 
being  compared  against  the  ancient  wonder 
standing  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  we  com- 
mence a  comparison  accordingly  in  a  plain  man- 
ner, but  to  the  beat  of  our  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Babylonish  Example. 
The  example  we  allude  to  is  the  Planet-temple 
of  Nebo  at  Borsippa ;  already  touched  upon  in 
chapter  10,  hut  deserving  of  some  more  notice, 
from  its  high  appreciation  in  several  modern 
literary  quarters. 
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There  is  the  disadvantage,  no  doubt,  for  simul- 
taneous comparison,  that  the  Borsippa  temple  is 
1700  years  later  than  the  Great  Pyramid;  but 
such  circumstance  must  be  ao  idanifestly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  elder,  and  advantage  of  the 
younger,  building, — if,  indeed,  it  be  true,  as  some 
popxdar  philosophers  protest,  that  all  scientific 
knowledge  ever  found  amongst  men,  is  an  afiair 
of  their  own  progressive  development  and  crea- 
tion of  it, — that  any  involuntary  partialities  of 
our  own  for  the  Great  Pyramid,  must  be  more 
than  neutralized. 

Is,  however,  the  Borsippa  building  the  best 
example  of  that  later  age  during  which  it 
flourished,  in  the  estimation  of  its  own  friends 
and  supporters  ? 

What  better  answer  can  be  returned,  touching 
the  architect,  at  least,  of  Borsippa,  viz..  King 
Nebuchadnezzar, — than  the  Bampton  lecturer's 
recent  eulogy  of  him  in  the  city  of  Oxford;  an 
eulogy  too,  touching  that  very  qualification  of 
building  ;  or  in  these  words, — 

'  Nebuabadneziar,  s  EOTereign  nho,  to  the  military  talents 
'  of  an  able  gcDcral,  added  a  grandeur  of  artiatio  conception 
'  and  a  Ekill  in  conatructiou,  which  place  him  < 
'  the  grealcBt  buUderB  of  antiquity.' 


A 
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This  high  praise,  after  so  many  ages  of  oblivion, 
would  have  been  sweet  indeed  in  contemplation, 
to  that  awfully  vain  autocrat ;  of  whom  the 
Scriptures  relate  (and  there  in  contemporary 
record), — that  when  he  was  walking  in  the  palace 
of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  the  King  spake  and 
Baid, — 

'  Ib  not  this  great  Babjion,  that  I  have  boilt  for  the  honse 
'  of  the  kingdom,  bj  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
'  honour  of  mj  majesty  ? ' 

Or,  to  use  the  identicaJ  Nebuchadnezzarian 
worde,  as  recently  read  off  from  cuneiform  in- 
BcriptioDB,' — 

'  In  Babylon,  the  city  which  is  tbe  delight  of  my  eyes,  and 
'  which  I  (Nebuchadnezzar)  have  gloriGed.  A  strong  fort  in 
'  brick  and  mortar,  in  strength  I  constmcled.  Inside  the 
'  brick  fortification,  another  great  fortification,  of  long  stones, 
'  of  the  aiic  of  great  mountains  I  made.  And  this  building  I 
'  raised  for  a.  wonder.' 

This  was  what  the  king  said,  of,  and  for,  him- 
self. But  what  does  modem  science  say,  touching 
the  head  and  crown  of  all  this  bombast, — viz.,  the 
Planet-temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa  ? 

\st.  Modem  science,  we  Buapect,  is  a  little  at 
■variance  here    with    some    scientific   men.     For 

1  CbieS;  by  the  admirable  and  untiling  Uboun  of  Sir  H«ury 
BswHoion. 
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while  those  in  Ijondon,  have  hitherto  praised  the 
Borsippa  temple  exceediagly,  for,  '  the  practical 
'  success  and  nearness  with  which  it  was  placed 
'  in  the  astronomical  orientation  desired,' — though 
they  knew  it  was  more  than  four  degrees  out,  and 
agreed  to  consider  that  a  small  error ; — the  Groat 
Pyramid,  on  the  other  hand,  has  either  been 
passively  neglected,  or  actively  abused  in  other 
circles, '  for  its  large  and  utterly  vitiatiug  errors 
in  orientation,' — although  they  were  equally  well 
known  to  the  critics  to  be  under  five  minutes 
of  a  degree. 

Yet  the  fact  remains,  that  the  error  on  the  sort 
of  astronomical  orientation  intended  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  sixty  times  smaller,  than  was  com- 
mitted in  a  somewhat  similar  case,  1700  years 
later  in  the  world's  history,  by  the  most  powerful 
king,  learned  priests,  and  wealthy  community 
then  existing ;  and  the  better  workmen  will  have 
justice  done  to  them  some  day,  if  not  now. 

2d.  Even  if  the  Babylonians  had  hit  the 
of  orientation  they  aimed  at,  much  more  precisely, 
—that  position  was,  in  its  diagonal  character,  of 
a  most  obstructive  nature  to  any  observation  of, 
and  for,  what  M.  le  Verrier  calls  '  astronomy  of 
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icisioQ  ;'  that  is,  the  astronomy  which  by  obser- 
▼ationa  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
and  chiefly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  ascer- 
tains most  accurately  the  absolute  places  in  the 
sky,  of  the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  at  a 
given  epoch;  thereby  furnishing  the  only  sure 
foundation  for,  either  correct  chronology  through 
the  longest  intervals,  or  safe  theorizing  on  all  the 
grander  secular  changes  in  both  the  solar  system 
and  the  starry  heavens. 

3d.  The  Babylonian  building,  even  apart  from 
its  outward  orientation,  had  no  truly  scientific 
character  about  its  general  construction.  Its  sur- 
face was  lop-sided,  and  broken  with  comers  of 
terraces,  pannelled  walls,  dwellings  for  priests, 
and  Sights  of  stairs,'—  so  that  not  even  its 
warmest  admirers  have  pretended  to  say  there 
was  anything  scientiBc  in  the  shape,  though 
that  is  so  mighty  a  feature  for  proving  high 
intellectuality  in  the  conception  of  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

But  they  do  say  for  the  Borsippa  building 
that,  being   dedicated   to    the    seven  planets  of 

'  Sn  Ur.  FergnMon's  restoration  >t  p.  139,  toL  l  of  hia  Archi- 
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ChaldEean  aatronomy,  each  stage  was  appropri* 
ately  coloured. 

Appropriately  coloorecl !  a  surface  demonsi 
tion  only ;  but  of  what  nature  and  with  wl 
object  ? 

Why,  the  lowest  stage,  we  are  told,  was  colouri 
black,  as  BymboUcal  for  Saturn  ;  the  next  oi 
for  Jupiter ;  the  third  red,  for  Mara ;  the  foi 
yellow,  for  the  Sun  ;  the  fifth  green,  for  Veni 
the  sixth  blue,  for  Mercury;  and  the  seveal 
white,  for  the  Moon. 

A  very  ill-asaorted  hst  of  so-called  plant 
surely,  and  extremely  deficient  without  Uramia 
and  Neptune  and  the  Planetoids, — especially  for 
a  people  supposed,  by  their  friends,  to  have  dis- 
covered the  vastly  fainter  6th  and  7th  satellites 
of  Saturn.  But,  accepting  the  planets  as  given 
above  in  their  diverse-coloured  stages,  what  learn- 
ing were  these  colours  intended  to  typify  ? 

And  then  comes  the  sorry  confession,  that  each 
hue  was  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  such  planet's 
influence  on  human  well-being,  both  moral  and 
physical ;  and  therefore  was  superstitious,  astro- 
logical, and  nonsensical,  rather  than  astronomi< 

ith.  Though  some  mere  chronicling  of  ecli] 
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and  extra-meridian  star-gazing  went  on  from  the 
upper  tower,  as  an  occasional  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants,  rather  than  a  standing  feature  of  the 
office  itaelf, — there  was  much  more  of  necro 
mancy,  idolatry,  and  immorality. 

5th.  Though  the  adventitious  claim  may  be 
put  in, — rather  for  the  city  generally,  than  for 
the  temple  of  Borsippa  in  particular  (and  certainly 
not  as  provable  by  any  measures  yet  made  upon 
any  Babylonian  temple's  walls  or  mass),— that  a 
general  metrological  and  numerical  system  was 
invented  and  established  there,- — yet  that  system 
was  such,  that  modem  science  cannot  approve 
of  it. 

Its  worldly  success  was  great,  no  doubt.  Com- 
menced in  Babylon  in  or  about  the  neo-ChaldEean 
times,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  sexagesimal 
arrangements  and  subdivisions,  it  replaced  there 
an  older  decimal  method  ;  and  so  took  the  fancy 
of  the  Greeks,  who  followed  Alexander  the  Great's 
army,  that  it  was  adopted  by  them,  taken  back 
with  them  to  Greece,  and  allowed  there  to  enslave 
the  conquerors  of  ita  native  land.^ 

>  Dr.  J.  Bruidia  of  Berlin  (1866]  on  Mlim — Mom, — und 
GaeiehliweMen  in  VvriUnuitn,  bii atif  Atexander  dm  Qnmem. 
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Thence  of  course  the  Babylonish  system  was 
taken  to  Alexandria  ;  from  thence  to  Rome  ;  and 
from  Rome  it  has  spread  like  a  perpetual  cancer 
more  or  less  into  every  civilized  country  of  the 
modem  world. 

The  standards  adopted  under  the  Babylonii 
metrology,— seem  to  have  been  not  a  wide  varia- 
tion from  the  profane  Egyptian  (the  cubit  being, 
according  to  Dr.  Brandis,  between  20866  and 
20'67O  British  inches), — utterly  unscientific,  so 
far  as  regards  any  known  earth  appropriate  com- 
menaurability  ;  entirely  unlike,  therefore,  and 
totally  inferior,  to  the  system  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  and  not  known  to  be  preserved  in  any 
intentional  sizes  or  proportions  for  that  purpose 
of  the  Borsippa  or  any  other  Babylonian  building. 
Modern  science  therefore  can  say  nothing  in 
favour  of  the  Nebuchadnezzarian  standards, — 
while  she  abhors  the  employment  of  their  favourite 
sexagesimal  division,  in  any  case  where  decii 
can  be  used. 


k 


Oiker  Competitors. 

Hence  this  very  long  step  in  time,  that  we 

have  taken  in  order  to  alight  in  more  advanced 
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periods  of  human  civilization,  on  a  more  intel- 
lectual building  than  the  Great  Pyramid, — has 
merely  landed  us  in  a  quagmire  of  too  evidently 
human  idolatrous  follies,  scientific  absurdities,  and 
general  mental  childishness. 

Nor  do  we  improve  the  opposition  by  trying 
anything  of  earUer  time, — for  on  one  side,  the 
Proto-Chaldaean  temples  were  apparently  no  better 
than  that  of  Borsippa,  may  have  been  much  worse, 
Bud  were  certainly  less  elaborated ;  and  on  the 
Other  side,  no  Egyptian  Pyramid  can  for  one 
moment  stand  comparison  with  the  Great  one, 

Many  of  these  monuments  in  Egypt,  when  duly 
restored  to  their  pristine  state  from  their  present 
ruins,  would  be  found  to  have  the  numerals  of 
the  two  fives,  and  the  fours  belonging  to  their 
aqnare-based  shapes ;  but  they  have  not  the  w 
figure,  nor  the  numbers  3  and  7,  nor  the  proper 
latitude,  entrance  passage  angles,  size,  material,  or 
internal  ascending  passages  and  chambers,  with 
their  contents,  markings,  and  structure,  nor  the 
proper  size  and  shape  of  coffer.  Their  deficiency 
in  magnitude  is  giievously  against  them ;  for 
while  it  prevents  their  vertical  height  representing 
by  10*  the  solar  distance, — it  also  prevents  the 
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baae-sidea  repreBenting  a  year  in  terms  of  tlu 
Pyramid  cubit. 

And  even  if  we  were  to  make  a  shorter  cubii^j 
by  subdividing  the  earth's  semi-axis,  not  into  lOi' 
but  into  11,  12,  or  any  other  number,  of  millions, 
— the  numerical  terms  would  cease  to  be  pyra- 
midal, and  might  not  even  then  be  precisely  Buib» 
able  to  the  measured  proportions  of  any  one 
the  known  Pyramids. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Great  Pyramid  may 
and  indeed  etill  is,  considerably  defective, — bul 
no  other  building  comes  within  its  limits  of  error/ 
which  invariably  include  the  natural  quantity 
tendered  by  the  theory.  No  other  building  can 
therefore  compete  with  the  Great  Pyramid  for 
possessing  any  of  its  higher  quaUfications.  ft' 
stands  the  unique  building  in  Egypt  and  all  th»' 
early  world  for  intellectual  symbolizatious,  noble, 
thoughts,  and  physical  knowledge  pervading  its 
whole  substance,  to  an  extent  only  appreciable' 
to  the  science  of  the  present  and  last  very  fewi 
years. 

'  Ab, — the   limits   nithin   vrbich  its  trae  tuue-side  lengths   ars 
anpposal  to  lie,  »re  9100  and  9170  British  incbea;  wIiUq  >11  otht* 
Egyptian  Pyramid  boae-sides  oj-d  atated  by  CuIudp!  Howard  Vy*»  1 
to  be  at  or  under,  and  generally  very  much  under,  Sti33  such  ii 
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The  Great  Pyramid  solemnly  alone. 

We  had  previously  found  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  be  equally  unique,  or  even  approaching  the 
miraculous,  in  the  sudden  manner  in  which  it 
appears  in  history,— the  first  of  all  stone  buildings 
ever  erected  by  man;' — and  in  many  points,  both 
of  excellent  workmanship  requiring  almost  mathe- 
matical truth,  and  of  absolute  height, — stiU  un- 
equalled by  anything  that  has  since  been  erected 
anywhere;  though  too  4000  years  have  passed 
away — though  population  has  multiplied, — the 
size  of  kingdoms  grown, — the  wealth  of  nations 
increased  enormously  ;  and  though  knowledge  has 
long  been  running  to  and  fro  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.* 

In  short,  if  the  Great  Pyramid  building  had  a 
claim  to  be  considered  of  something  more  than 
merely  human  origination,  regarded  architec- 
turally,— then  not  only  10   times,  but  probably 

*  Seep.  177,  chftptetai. 

*  EttrthworliB  of  greater  horizontal  extent  tiian  the  bom  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  are  cummon  enough  la  America,  ai  well  as  Enrope 
and  Alia.  Brick  and  stone  worlu  to  the  suae,  or  even  a  gieater, 
lateral  extent,  may  also  exivt,  and  arc  easy  to  execute.     But  heiffhl 

the  goodnesa  of  a  work,— and  uuwheru  also  through  the  world 
is  thure  any  known  and  published  building  G819  inches  higl 
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10'  times  more  does  it  demand  to  be  so 
aidered,  when  judged  of  on  scientific  grounds. 

In  some  tilings,  modem  science  may  have 
passed  beyond  the  Great  Pyramid's  power  of 
symbolization ;  as  in  computing  to  any  number 
of  decimal  places  the  value  of  the  ir  fraction  ; 
though  even  then  we  should  remember  that  the 
overtaking  has  only  been  very  recent  aa  compared 
to  the  whole  interval  of  4000  years,  and  the 
building,  with  its  necessary  mechanical  limits, 
need  not  be  considered  expressive  of  all  that  wae 
in  the  author's  mind.  But  in  other  matters,  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  yet  ahead ;  for,  granting  for 
a  molnent  the  truth  of  the  Pyramid  formula, — 
there  is  far  less  uncertainty  about  the  Pyramid 
sun-distance,  as  influenced  by  the  probable  error 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  height  of  the  structure,— 
than  there  is  about  the  Astronomical  sun-distance, 
as  depending  on  the  different  amounts  of  the 
several  latest  determinations  of  the  solar  parallax, 
communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society 
of  London,  within  the  past  year. 

StUl  more  is  the  Great  Pyramid  determinat 
of  the  Earth's  mean  density,  in  advance  of  all 
that  modem  science  can  do  at  present    For  while 
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my  own  observations  of  the  coffer  show,  that  a 
difference  of  ±'01  in  the  expression  5*70  cannot 
be  tolerated,  and  would  fall  outside  all  my  various 
coffer  determinations  of  cubical  contents,* — the 
last  two  scientific  determinations  of  the  same 
natural  quantity  differ  from  each  other  by  125 
times  '01. 

These  circumstances  will  probably,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  men  of  science  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  justify  us  in  going  on  to  some  yet 
higher  considerations. 

1  See  pp.  300,  301,  chapter  29. 
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CHAPTER  34. 
INTERVENING    OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Unless  the  author  has  altogether  failed  in  huF4 
duty,— and  that  little  more  than  setting  down 
facta  in  order,  facta  too  of  a  material  kind,  and 
amenable  to  ordinary  scientific  observation, — the 
reader  will  probably  now  begin  to_tlimk^  and 
with^jnuch  ground  for  confidence_^hope,  and 
content,  that  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh  we 
have  met  with  the  most  rcmarkabln^mass  of 
archeeological  evidence  connected  witli  jtitcllectual 
man— that  has  ever  yet  been  brought  to  light  in 
modem  times. 

In  proportion  too  as  diacuasion  proceeds,  so 
does  the  noble  character  of  our  finding  continu- 
ally advance.  It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price  bol 
in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  for  the  development 
of  primeval  Tustory.  A  pearl  therefore  of 
estimable  value,  promising  to  be  worth  all  the 
little  pearls  that  have  ever  been  strung   on 
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I  philosophical  thread  :  and  fairly  won,  after  the 
pains  and  labour  taken,  and  the  rigid  as  well  as 
open  method  of  investigation  adopted. 

Yet  now,  when  we  arc  just  about  to  mount 
upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  doubts 
'  and  fears  with  our  prize, — and  bear  it  aloft  to 
the  full  light  of  an  unclouded  day — there  hoping 
to  behold  some  larger  use  made  by  others  of  those 
qualities  which  we  have  taken  so  long  in  endea- 
vouring to  prove  the  existence  and  establish  the 
nature  of, — ^just  now  rush  forward  once  again 
determined  objectors  to  both  Pyramid  theory 
and  Pyramid  facts,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
impede  successful  progress.  Therefore  we,  having 
already  adopted  the  plan  of  listening  to  all  ob- 
jections,— have  nothing  left  us  to  do,  than  to 
attend  with  heed  to  whatever  these  latest  in  the 
field,  these  Neoptolemi  of  the  Pyramid  question, 
may  have  to  say.     We  listen  therefore  patiently, 

^    and  trust  that  not  one  unanswered  complainant 

■    will  be  left  behind. 

L 


What  then  says  the  first  ? 

A  scholar  is  he,  nor  scrupling  to  conceal  his 
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scorn  of  the  Great  Pyramid  as  smattering  of  fl 
mere  mechanic  ;  and  belonging,  for  that  matter, 
to  a  whole  crowd  of  scientific  things,  all  of  which 
he  considers  low,  degrading  to  a  free  mind,  and 
with  no  glorifying  impress  of  classic  antiquity 
upon  any  of  them.  He  therefore  despises  them 
all,  and  rejoices  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral 
philosophy  ;  which  triad  of  learning  he  proclaims 
to  be  the  only  ethereal  food  for  the  soul  of  man  ; 
the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  the  name  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  the  necessary  spinal  cord  of  every  school 
that  has  ever  existed  on  any  part  of  the  earth, 
even  from  where  the  bine  waves  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
lap  the  yellow  rocks,  to  the  flashing  waters  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth ;  and  a  thousand  swords  ought  to 
be  ready  to  leap  &om  their  scabbards,  in 
burgh  alone,  if  only  one  disparaging  look  be 
towards  her.  For  4000  years,  as  the  statement 
was  given  forth,  has  philosophy  gone  on  her  ways 
rejoicing  mankind  in  that  magnificent  manner. 
And  when  a  recent  University  gathering,  nothing 
loath,  heard  these  spirit-stirring  words  from  the 
lips  of  their  eloquent  teacher,  heard  of  school? 
philosophy  glorious  during  the  last  4000  yei 
— there  were  those  in  the  crowd  who  bethougl 
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them  ; — '  Then  where 's  either  the  wonder  or 
'  antiquity  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ?  Kay,  what 
'  more  can  your  Pyramid  measnrers  say  now  in 
'  praiae,  or  even  in  defence,  of  those  rude,  mate- 

I'  rial  stones  V 
.    Not  much  more  indeed,  in  the  way  of  absolute 
•ge,  than  what  we  have  said  already ;  but  the 
leal  question   is,  can   so   much  be  truly  stated 
for  philosophy  1 

So  therewith  we  wrote  to  the  learned  lecturer 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popular  fame,  requesting  to 
be  informed  what  were  the  text-books  in  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  and  metaphysics  4000  years 
ago,  and  who  composed  them.  Whereupon  that 
at  heart  honest  and  true  gentleman  instantly  sent 
I  back  a  most  courteous  answer  to  confess  '  that  he 
I  '  had  made  a  slip  ;  he  had  only  wanted  to  express 

•  a  vaguish  number,  but  had  taken  one,  it  would 

*  Beem,  that  was  too  high  ;  and  he  had  no  inten- 
'  tion  of  maintaining  anything  upon  it.' 


II 

Advances  then  a  second  opponent  cautiously ; 

■  beginning  with  'whereas  you  have  been  discover- 

*  ing  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  with  charming  sue- 
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'  cess,  80  many  things  known  to  science  very  well 
'  of  old, — we  are  hoping  now,  that  you  will  before 
'  long  discover  something  new  there. 

This  gentleman  we  proceed  to  assure  im: 
diately,  that  we  have  never  looked  on  the  Great 
Pyramid,  as  standing,  or  ever  intended  to  stand, 
in  the  place  of  modem  science.  Modem  science 
for  its  own  purposes  is  uncquaJled ;  and  except 
for  its  extreme  development  in  present  times,  the 
Great  Pyramid  would  have  remained  still  un- 
interpreted and  unappreciated.  Indeed,  if  there 
is  much  more  still  to  be  discovered  in  that  most 
ancient  monument,  appearances  and  the  course 
of  all  inductions  hitherto,  seem  to  say,  that 
can  only  expect  to  ascertain  it  securely  and 
tainly  from  the  still  further  progress  of  modem 
science.  No  one  therefore  wishes  so  cordially  the 
rapid  and  independent  development  of  all  true 
science,  as  those  who  have  laboured  in  recent 
years  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

'  Then  if  you  neither  have  discovered,  nor  ever 
'  will  discover,  anything  scientifically  new  in  the 
'  Great  Pyramid, — what  is  the  advantage,  or  ob- 
'  ject,  of  looking  so  much  to  the  Great  Pyramid  ? 
retorts  the  questioner  with  severity  ] 
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To  wtom  however  we  reply — 

Even  if  no  actually  new  facts  in  terrestrial 
physics  should  have  been  discovered,  or  be  dis- 
coverable,— yet,^rs(,  the  giving  of  even  one  im- 
proved determination  of  an  older  phenomenon, 
ia  invaluable  for  suggesting  thought  Second, 
the  offering  of  a  collective  system  of  metrology, 
eminently  suitable  to  man,  and  more  scientific 
than  anything  he  has  ever  had  before  in  actual 
and  material  use,  is  more  momentous  stilL  And 
finally,  the  extensive  proving  that  many  facts 
only  recently  discovered  by  science,  had  been 
intentionally  inserted,  symbolized,  or  memorial- 
ized -in  the  Great  Pyramid  4000  years  ago, — 
appertains  to  a  new  fact  of  a  much  higher  order, 
or  one  connected  with  the  actual  history  of  the 
human  race  in  primeval  ages  :  and  which  history, 
in  certain  of  its  stages,  none  of  the  discoveries  of 
modem  science  either  touch  upon,  or  have  it  in 
their  nature  to  be  able  to  illuminate,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree. 


III. 


Now  history  is  always  allowed  to  be  important, 
but  to  get  at  the  soul  of  history,  and  in  primeval 
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times,  near  the  epoch  of  the  origination  of  intel- 
lectual doings  on  the  earth, — that  surely  is  of 
surpassing  importance  to  all  men  at  present 
living. 

How  often  do  our  writers,  yearning  for  more 
of  the  spirit  and  less  of  the  letter,  quote  from  one 
of  Britain's  most  eloquent  sons, — 

'  How  cold  is  all  (book)  history,  how  lifeless  all  (literary) 
'  imagery,  compared  to  that  which  the  living  nation  writea, 
'  and  the  nncorrupted  mnrble  bears  1  How  many  pagea  of 
'  doubtful  record  might  wc  not  oflen  spare,  for  a  few  stones 
'  left  one  upon  another." 

They  sighed,  those  worthy  souls,  for  only  a  few- 
stones  left  one  upon  another,  as  a  better  principle 
of  investigation,  than  doubtful  essays  on  the 
long-departed  past.  And  now  when  the  Great 
Pyramid  offers  them  thousands  of  stones  stand- 
ing regularly,  sj-stematically,  scientifically,  and 
with  a  mighty  purpose  of  profound  and  deep- 
ordered  meaning,  one  upon  another, — forming  a 
mass  suitable  to  being  compassed  in  the  neatest 
geometrical  definition,  and  capable  also  of  being 
extended  by  its  own  not  altogether  latent  for- 
multe  into  the  mensuration  of  the  earth  and  the 
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meting  out  of  the  heavens, — now  these  enthusi- 
asts suddenly  forget  their  late  aspirations,  their 
ardent  desires,  and  hide  themselvea  far  off  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  almost  speaking  stones 
of  the  antique  Pyramid. 

IV. 
Alas  1  they  have  been  frightened.  A  medical 
Baronet  has  come  down  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  violently  denounced  Professor 
Smyth's  published  measures  and  calculations  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  together.  The  said  Baronet 
'of  brilliant  and  diversified  gifta,'  in  the  Medical 
Times,  had  already,  according  to  that  paper,' 

I  Wraia  the  Medical  TitiMf,  of  London  ;  MmcIi  2S,  ISGS  : — 

'  It  ia  chukcteriBtia  of  the  briliiant  utd  divenified  gifts  of  the 

*  gnat  Northern  profuasor,  that  be  aboiild  have  taken  in  band  tba 
'  demolition  of  a  curious  ootion  about  the  Great  Pynumd  of  £gypt^ 
'  vhich  hu  been  [)ramulgated  by  Profeflsor  Fiazzi  Smyth,  and  haa 

•  found  tavonr  with  many  raligioOB  peraoM.  That  potdon  ia,  that 
V  tb«  Pyramid  waa  conatruutvd  under  Divine  gu idan ce,  to_^J)0S.to  tU 

a  OMTtet' atttnJard  of  weioht  aiipr  ib^uiire,  am!  that  t^  coffer 
"  Dntral  chamlier  ia  An  iniipire3  meaaura  of  capa- 

^    1  definite    H-la^i^m    1^    tkj    nai-th'a    pr^lar   aiiii       Sir   Jamet 

'  Simpson '^owB,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Bojal  Society  of  Edin- 

I'  burgh,  that  tlie  PyrnraiJ  bae  all  the  characteri)  of  the  huge  sepul- 
'  chnJ  moDumeiite  scattered  over  the  earth  ;  that  the  coffer  ii 


''  King's  ChamJMr  wm  a  wuvophagna  j  th»t  it  contained  *  bqd^  till 
'  despoiled  by  the  flnUiA  El  Wmoon^abont  lOOO^Wja  jgo^'thrt 
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completely  demolished  the  scientific  metrical 
theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  even  in  a  way  that 
was  '  quite  a  treat '  to  see, — in  a  paper  in  the 
V5th  Number  of  the  Proceedirigs  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh; — but  on  the  20th  of  April, 
at  another  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  that  great 
medical  man  transcended  all  his  former  efforts,  and 
beginning  upon  a  copy,  in  form  of  a  table,  of  the 
coffer  measures  contained  in  our  pages  297  to  301, 
— declared,  as  we  are  informed,  that  all  its  figures 
were  wrong,  and  wrong  in  ways  and  modes  which 
made  the  means  of  the  observations  worse  stilL 
Professor  Smyth  also  was  declared  to  be  hope- 
lessly given  to  the  *  erroneous  method  of  taking 
'  Tneans  of  different  measurements  of  the  same 
'  thing ;  such  a  mode  of  procedure  was  denounced 
'  as  childish  ;  it  was  a  species  of  mathematical 
'  aberration,  and  it  ran  through  the  whole  of 
'  Professor  Smyth's  book.  ...  Sir  J.  Y.  Simp- 

'  it  ia  iiregulu'  in  form ;  incapable  of  being  eioctlj  me&snred,  ftnd 
'  hence  ao  atuidArd  of  meaBure.  Id  fact,  any  one  vho  desires  a 
'treat  in  aseiiig  how  a  thorough  "craze"  ii  melted  away  before 

*  common  sense,  should  read  Profesaar  SimpooD'a  paper.     The  kind 

*  of  argument  of  Professor  Fiazzi  Smyth  to  Bhow  that  the  Pyrainid 
'  waa  built  by  Noah,  ia  one  which  we  thought  peculiar  to  the  medical 
'  profeBsion  ; — Noah  waa  a,  preacher  of  righteousnasB  ;  a  juat  ByBt«m 
■  of  weighta  and  maaaures  ia  righteeus  :  erga,  Noah  built  the  Pyra- 
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'  Bon  had  not  heard  a  single  sound  man   say 

*  otherwise    than    that    the    whole  of  Profeaeor 

*  Smyth's  theory  about  the  Pyramid  was  a  series 
'  of  the  strangest  hallucinations,  which  only  a 
'  few  weak  women  believed,  and  perhaps  a  few 
'  womanly  men,  but  no  more.  He  had  talked 
'  about  it  to  a  great  many  engineerB,  mathemati- 
'  cians,  and  others,  and  he  found  them  scoffing  at 
'  and  despising  it.'' 

The  fact  that  Professor  Smyth  was  left  alone 

before  the  Society,  to  bear  the  above  torrent  of 

invective — will,  in  a  future  day,  be  looked  at  in 

the  same  manner  in  which  we  now  regard  the 

records  of  those    old  courts  of  'justice,'  where 

I  learned  judges  formally  condemned  both  men  and 

I  women  for  allegedly  proved  acts  of  necromancy, 

I  witchcraft,  and  other  really  imposajble  matters  ; 

I  and  no  one  said  a  word  againBt_it. 

For  how  can  injustice  go  further — than  that 
when  the  method  of  means,  or  of  taking  the  aver- 
age, is  used  in  every  scientific,  statistical,  and 
commercial  operation  throughout  the  kingdom 
and   the  world,— that  the    application  of  it  to 

■  I'Wjin  the  Edinburgh  Daily  RtvioB,  Stotmtan,  uid  CqutcoU,  of 
Slit  April  1868. 
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measures  taken  on  the  Great  Pyramid, — ia  alone 
declared  to  be  erroneous,  equivocal,  childish,  aud  a 
mathematical  aberration  1  No  problem  in  practical 
astronomy  is  ever  carried  on  without  it,  and  yet 
it  is  to  be  held  a  sin  or  a  crime  in  Great-Pyramid 
explanation  I  It  is  smrcly  to  be  hoped  that  Sir 
J.  Y.  Simpson  will  publish  his  ideas  in  full;  for 
at  present  he  has  only  given  his  assertion  that 
the  method  of  means  or  averages  ia  a  mathema- 
tical aberration  ;  and  the  mathematical  world  will 
expect,  that  he  who  appears  in  the  Medical  Times 
as  '  the  great  Northern  professor,  of  brilliant  and 
diversified  gifts,'  and  who  has,  in  tliat  Journal's 
eyes,  demolished  the  scientific  theory  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  largely  too  by  employing  this  peculiai 

engine,  will  either  prove  his  assertion,  or 

But  then  Professor  Smyth's  pubUshed  measures 
and  other  calculations  besides  merely  the  moans, 
were  nearly  all  declared  on  the  same  occasion  to  be 
wrong.  He  has  sought  to  find  where,  but  cannot 
discover.  He  haa  gone  through  all  the  coffer 
multiplications  and  divisions  whose  results  were 
exhibited  to  the  Society  at  the  time, — and  can 
find  no  error  in  them,  to  the  last  place  of  figures 
represented.    And  he  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
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Society  a  printed  list  of  errata  in  the  volumes  of 
his  Life  and  Work,  containing  all  the  corrigenda 
ho  had  been  able  to  discover  therein  up  to  that 
date,  and  they  are  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  book.  There  may  be  some  stray  errors, 
as  there  are  in  all  large  books  of  any  private  author, 
and  notices  of  them,  when  discovered,  will  be  gladly 
received  by  him ; — but  where  are  those  nearly 
universal  errors  which  were  denounced  to  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  or  errors  to  an  ex- 
tent which  make  it  futile  to  found  any  theory 
upon  those  measures  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ? 

We  have  not  ehrunk  from  giving  these  de- 
nunciations by  Sir  Jamea  Y.  Simpson,  Baronet, 
at  length, — in  order  that  if  they  are  true,  he  may 
gain  due  honour  therefor ;  receive  the  thanks  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  Pyramid 
knowledge,  and  even  achieve  the  feme  of  St. 
George  for  slaying  the  very  dragon  of  Egypt. 
But  meanwhile  we  have  a  strange  doubt  as  to 
the  whole  attack.  Every  numerical  expression, 
we  have  re-examined  as  yet,  has  proved  correct 
Even  so  pointed  a  case,  as  Professor  Smyth  being 
dragged  up  in  italics,  and  "with  a  {sic)  in  parea- 
tiieais,  in  Sir  J.  T.  Simpson's  'Proceedings'  paper. 
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as  having  used  the  vulgarity  of  '  extraordinary 
'  convenient,' — was  proved  before  an  open  meeting 
of  the  same  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  to  be 
the  Baronet's  own  expreaaion, — while  his  mis- 
statements and  perversions  of  general  meaning 
were  shown  to  be  abundant.  In  fact,  we  rather 
BQspeet  that  the  whole  attack,  or  series  of  attacks, 
carried  on  through  several  months  past  by  the 
above  chief  of  medical  men,  on  both  the  Metrical 
theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  is  an  attempt  simply  and  shortly  to  stamtp 
them  out,  in  the  style  so  much  lauded  just  now 
in  veterinary  circles  from  its  recent  practical 
success  in  the  case  of  the  cattle-disease. 

In  such  an  operation,  of  course,  no  great  nicety 
of  treatment  need  be  looked  for  by  the  parties  on 
whom  the  stamping  is  to  be  performed. 

Hence  perhaps  it  may  be,  that  besides  some 
reckless  assertions  of  arithmetical  and  grammatical 
errors  which  do  not  exist,  the  stamper-out  gave 
his  own  ipse  dixit  to  the  Royal  Society,  Edin- 
burgh, that  engineers,  mathematicians,  arithmeti- 
cians, and  others,  scorned  the  theory,  scoffed  at 
and  despised  it.  For,  as  a  friend  has  since  re- 
marked,— 
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'  What  >n  ill-mannered  tbing  lo  tell  that  to  the  Rojd 
'  Sooiety  of  Bdinburgh  as  a  reason  to  them.;  as  if  they  were 
'  not  Decesaarilj  themselTes  the  Hite  of  the  professionals 
'whose  opinion  he  thus  asked  them  to  adopt; — as  if  they 
'  were  not  met  expressly  to  judge  for  theniaduM,  from  his  and 
'  jour  discussion  then  and  there.  A  jury  would  not  feel 
'  flattered  if  counsel  for  the  plaiatiff  urged  as  an  argument 
'  to  move  them,  that  all  the  people  outside  the  court  thought 
'  defendant  guilty.' 

But  when  once  the  idea  of  'stamping  out'  ia 
indulged  in,  the  stamper  is  not  particular  on  whom 
he  stamps,  so  long  as  he  does  stamp  far  and  wide 
over  all  the  obnoxious  region;  wherefore,  not 
content  with  denouncing,  without  proving,  Pro- 
fessor Smyth's  book  as  containing  'more  extra- 
'  ordinary  hallucinations  than  had  appeared  in 
'  any  other  three  volumes  published  during  the 
'  past  or  present  century,' — Sir  James  Y.  Simpson 
went  on  to  deride  all  who  believed  in  the  theories 
and  discoveries  mentioned  in  that  book ;  and  de- 
clared such  persons  to  be — 'only  a  few  weak  women, 
'  and  perhaps  a  few  womanly  men,  and  no  more.' 

V. 
Of  course  a  scientific  diecussion  can  hardly  be 
satisfactorily  conducted  amongst  men,  after  one 
of  the  parties  has  begun  to  indulge  iu  such 
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phrases  as  the  above.  But  a  young  lady  may 
always  be  heard  with  advantage  and  pleasure^ 
and  the  newspaper  contaming  the  so-called  Py] 
mid  djacussion  of  the  20th  of  AprU,  having  reachw 
a  well-ordered  home, — a  daughter  of  the  bom 
who  had  both  seen  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeea 
viaited  its  darksome  interior,  and  also  read  most 
of  the  recently  published  books  on  that  and  other 
Egyptian  subjects, — took  up  her  pen  and  wrote 
o£F  next  morning,  amongst  other  very  apposite 
remarks ; —  _  i 

'  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  does  not  seem  to  hare  proved  m 
BiDgle  objection  to  the  printed  Pyramid  theory,  with  tk^ 
exception  perhapH  of  a,  few  printer's  errors;  and  his  whole 
attack  shows  anything  but  a  scientific  spirit ;  while  his  scorn 
of  women,  and  his  epithets  on  those  who  difier  in  opinion 
from  him  and  his  friends,  ore  much  U>  be  lamented  for  what 
tbey  reveal,  beneath  bis  Hmiloa,  of  hia  inner  nature.  Be 
it  observed,  however,  th&t  he  involuntarily  gives  women 
credit  for  more  learning  and  science  than  he  possesses  him- 
self,— if  they  are  capable  of  comprehending  and  appreciating 
for  themselves  snch  deep  qoestions  as  those  involved  in  the 
Metrical  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  For  he  gets  opinions 
on  it  from  other  persons,  and  retails  them  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  some  women  who  have  had  time 
and  opportunity,  read,  think,  and  reason  on  these  matters 
for  themselves,  and  in  that  case  they  ought  not  to  be  termed 

'  It  ia  I  pity  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  should  waste 
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in  trying  to  disprove  a  subject  which  ia  not  st  all  in  hia  aphere, 
and  about  which  he  showa  himaelf  so  ill-ipformed,  haviDg 
neither  had  time  nor  opportunity  thorou^ly  toMmnBai*bo 
grounJa  and  tonnJation  of  the  Prramid  and  Jta  teaddnga : 
ana  indeed,  unlagB  he  goes  to  work  wjlh  >  mnr^  |^gintj»rerf*<i 
and  truly  philosophical  spirit,  I  fear  that  the  recent  prescrip- 
tion exhibited  to  him, 'o7  ascending  and  descending  the 
Pyramid  itself,  and  mcoauring  on  every  aide  and  every 
arrie-line  of  the  atructure, — will  not  cure  him.  Truly  of 
him,  on  the  present  topic,  may  it  be  aaid,  and  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily close  application — 

'  "  TTfi.  it  ■nrrnul^  ^^tinijj^Tjg  fig(^ffT_'/|  hvt  doting  about  gueattwil 
and  strifei  of  loordi.  whereof  cometh  envy,  '^'jfit  railingt, 
tvil  »ttrmi$ing»." — 1  Tim.  vi.  4. 

'  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  Sir  James  T.  Simp- 
son is, — "  to  study  to  he  quiet,  and  to  do  hi»  own  business,  and 
to  work  with  hit  own  handi." — 1  Thbss.  iv.  11.' 
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CHAPTER   35. 

CONSIDERATIONS   IN  CHRONOLOGY. 

Wnr,  so  calm  an  inquiry  as  the  study 
ancient  masonry,  and  the  scientific  measuring  of 
the  shapes  or  sizes  of  quiescent  atones — ^still  rest- 
ing where  they  were  deposited  by  their  original 
workers,  but  in  days  removed  from  our  present 
worldly  scenes  of  human  strife  and  trouble  by 

L  4000  long  and  eventful  years, — should  have  been 
greeted  with  the  apparent  hatred,  and  attacked 
with  the  persevering  vindictivenesa,  shown  of  late 
towards  investigations  into  the  Great  Pyramid, — 
seems  on  many  accounts  passing  strange,  Andyet^ 
on  reviewing  the  quarters  whence  the  opposition 
has  chiefly  come,  the  matter  nearly  explains  itself. 
Rationalism  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  day, 
whether  in  science,  or  religion,  or  both  together; 
Even  with  regard  to  the  Book  of  Inspiration,  thfl; 

I  question  on  too  many  sides  is  no  longer,  '  What 
'  rcadest  thou  V  but  '  What  thinkest  thou  1     Are 
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'  these  the  sort  of  words,  aentiments  and  ideas 
'  which  should  be  fouDd  in  a  book  written  ^  mi^er 
'  Divine  inspiration  t  Nay,  if  the  book  do  not  fully 
'  meet  thy  a  priori  ideas  of  inspired  wisdom,  cast 
'  it  from  thee  !*  While  as  regards  many  walks  of 
science,  the  dogma  recently  stated  there  is,  'We  may 
'  be  sure  that  God  does  not  teach  by  miracle,  any- 
'  thing  that  the  unaided  intellect  of  man  can  find 
'  out ;'  and  then  there  are  eertaLn  savants  who, cap 
that  with — '  Give  us  only  liberty  to  use  plenty  of 
'  time  in  our  theories,  and  we  will  show  you  how 
'  tie  mere  brain,  or  natural  organization  of  man, 
'  could  have  worked  out  for  himself,  everything 
'  which  he  at  present  possesses.' 

So  extensively  does  this  idea  of  the  mighty 
things  which  man  can  acr-nmpliH^  by  merely  hav- 
ing  plenty  nf  t\fpf,  to  work  in.  prevMl.  that  before 
most  of  the  scientific  Bocietiea  hi  the  land,  we 
believe  no  other  ^potbeais  ia  ^o^gd  to  mpear. 
And  each  successive  difficulty  connected  with 
human  history,  and  the  present  condition  of  any 
of  the  sciences,  is  got  over, — by  merely  pushing 
the  real  origin  of  man  still  farther  back  by  some 
thousands,  or  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  years, 
than  it  had  ali'eady  been  pushed  back  by  similar 
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theorizers,  beyond  the  Bible-reputed  date  of 
creation. 

Of  course  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  such  a  mode,  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  it ;  it  is  only  what  they  are  entitled  to 
do ;  for  time,  they  hold,  is  something  you  may  be 
prodigal  of  and  waste  to  any  extent  you  like.  *  / 
'  know  of  no  moral  or  religious  truth,'  say^  a  noble 
Duke,  writmg  recently  on  the  antiquity  of  man, 
'  which  depends  on  a  short  estimate  of  man's  anti- 
'  quity.  On  the  contrary,  a  high  estimate  of  that 
'  antiquity  is  of  great  value  in  its  bearing  upon 
'  another  question,  much  more  important  than  any 
'  question  of  time  can  ever  be.' 

Again,  his  Grace  testifies  for  the  science  of 
day,  that  'there* is  a  weight  and  concurrence 
'  authority  in  favour  of  a  long  chronology 
for  himself,  '  that  for  his  own  part,  he  sees 
'  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of  the  conclusions  of 
'  science  in  this  matter.  The  question  is  after  all 
'  a  small  one.  It  is  a  question  of  a  few  thousand 
'  years  more  or  less  ;  and  thousands  of  years  arw 
'  as  less  than  seconds  in  the  creative  days.' 
again ;  '  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
•  tive  of  Genesis  with  an  indefinitely  older  dal 
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'  ifl  a  very  small  difficulty  indeed,  as  compared 
*  with  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  a  very 
'  limited  destruction  of  the  human  race.' 

Tiane  is  thus  indicated  aa  a  something  which 
the  titled  author  has  a  marvellous  power,  and 
despotic  control,  over.  He  disconnects  too,  after 
an  arrangement  of  his  own,  the  question  of  time, 
as  regards  man's  antiquity,  from  either  his  origin, 
or  primitive  condition ;  and  then,  in  that  com- 
pendious form,  carries  back  the  time  of  man's 
creation  or  introduction  into  the  world,  to  certain 
eras  of  geological  history  and  preparation  of  the 
globe,  when  there  was  no  time-absolute  (as  within 
the  historical  period,  and  which,  according  to  him, 
only  goes  back  to  2000  B.C.) — but  only  /me- 
relative ;  where  the  sole  limit  appears  to  be,  that 
you  are  not  allowed  to  assume  actual  infinity, 
though  no  one  can  chide  you  for  taking  as  many 
myriads  of  yeaxs,  as  may  suit  your  convenience 
or  purposes. 

Chech  on  Prodigality  of  Time. 
Now,  to  our  humble  apprehension,  Time  is  one 
of  the  God-created  'four,— Matter,  Force,  Space, 
and  Time  ;  whereof  Time  is  just  as  valuable  as  any 
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of  ifa  compeers,  and  aa  vastly  above  the  power  of 
man  to  supplant,  appropriate,  or  do  away  with  ; 
and  all  of  them  must  have  been  created  in  perfect 
economy  as  well  as  power,  and  completely  foreseen 
in  all  their  characters,  extent,  and  bearing,  by  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  their  Creator.  Wherefore  we 
ask,  why  all  this  contempt  of  Time,  aJone  ? 

'Because,'  Bays  a  well-meaning  Scripture  believer — 'give 
'  na  only  picuty  of  time,  and  then  we  can  derive  all  the  exist- 
'  iug  vatictiea  of  men,  as  Negro,  Caucasian,  Mongol,  and  Bed 
'  man  from  a  single  original  piur :  and  that  ia  agreeable  with 
'  the  Biblical  statement  of  how  man  nas  created.  Jt  is  there- 
'  fore  for  the  actual  support  of  the  Bible,  in  its  more  important 
'  relations,  that  we  demand  such  long  periods  of  time  unce 
'  tbe  creation  of  the  first  haman  pair.' 

We  rather  fear,  however,  that  trying  to  support 

the  Bible  in  that  manner,  is  too  near  an  approach 

to  the  spirit  of  Uzzah,  when  'he  put  forth  his 

'  hand  to  the  Ark  of  God,  and  took  hold  of  it ; 

'  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 

'  Uzzah  ;  and  God  smote  him  there  for  his  error.' 

The  method,  moreover,  of  demanding  the  erea- 

I  tion  date  of  man  to  be  pushed  back  enormously, 

I  has  been  found  only  too  congenial  for  those  who 

I  openly  profess  disbelief  in  the  inspired  character, 

I  or  Divine  truth,    of  the  Scriptures ;  who  boast 
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that  there  is  no  trace  throughout  all  nature  of 
any  of  these  interferences  with  natural  lawa  which 
the  Bible  allndea  to ;  and  who, — caring  little 
about  origin  from  one  pair,  or  shoals  of  pairs,  and 
one  place,  or  many  either  simultaneous  or  suc- 
cessive places,  of  creation, — direct  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  kind  of  origin  they  find  for  man ;  I 
and  rejoice  to  place  that  origin  as  low  in  the  scale 
of  animated  being  as  possible  ;  so  that  some  would 
trace  all  present  men  from  an  ancestor  L  iwor  than 
that  of  the  lowest  savage  anywliore  o.visting; 
Bome  would  bring  him  from  tho  far  Inwrr  il.ptha 
of  the  nearpnt  anthropoid  animal  :  aii'l  .-onie  from 
liir^vastty  lower  depth:,  still  oi  l!iii  remotest 
monad,  or  ntom,  of  any  khid  of  plij'sical  exist- 
ence whatever. 


This  seems  rather  an  untoward  mode  for  deriv- 
■ing  thet?offike_EQijidjjfinan. ;  hutrSPitluml^plcajty 
of  time,  thesejjidyaiiced-jjiiiikcrs '  declare  that  they 
can  do  it.  That  is,  they  can  show,  on  paper,  how 
man  could  have  risen  from  any  of  these  states,  to 
Ills  present  condition, — merely  by  his  own  animal 
organization  exerting  itself  always  in  one  direc- 
tion, for  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  ;  but  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws,  and  in  modes  com- 
2  a 
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pletely  amenable  to  science,  and  wholly  without 
the  range  of  interference  of  a  personal  Creator. 

So  successful  too  has  this  paper  demonatration 
been,  to  many  minds, — that  its  cup  of  glory  has 
somewhat  overflowed  of  late ;  and  many  well- 
meaning  men  who  began  with  demands  for  only 
a  little  more  time,  and  some  also  who  were  even 
scandalized  at  any  more  time,  than  that  allowed 
by  the  Bible  dates,  being  asked  for, — are  found 
now  freely  eonsentmg  to  this  j)tber  Inspiration 
subversive  proposition,— viz.,  that  man's  earliest 
position  on  earth  must  necessaruy  have  been 
infantinf,  mdp,  and  savnijc  to  the  lo'n'est  deggee. 

If  we  '.\>\l  tlit'in,  w'liv  that  Lnv  Ijcgmning  must 
\  have  been  : — they  answer — 

Beo&uae  there  waa  tben  as  liltle  as  possible  to  be  done  by 
the  Creator  at,  or  after,  the  creation  of  QiBn,  in  a  manner 
vhich  no  modem  scientific  society  can,  or  does,  allow;  but 
aa  much  as  possible  left  for  man  to  work  out  by  his  own 
powers  on  the  pricciples  both  of  rational  science,  our  pre- 
sent modes  of  improveinent,  and  progreBsive  development 
methods,  whose  truth  and  sufficiency  all  advanced- Ihinhen 
admit.' 

Needless  to  point  out  what  a  limiting  of  the 
power  of  the  Creator  ia  here  imphed  ;  what  a 
dropping  out  of  view  some  of  the  most  crucial 
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statements  in  the  Bible  touching  the  Inspiration 
divinely  afforded  to  the  first  Man ;  what  a  case 
of  improperly  putting  forth  the  arm  of  Uzzah  to 
assist  Him  whose  power  is  infinite.  Needless  we 
Bay  for  ub  to  point  out  these  things  here, — because 
it  is  neither  our  responsible  duty  so  to  do ;  nor 
arc  we  contemplating  any  discussion  of  the  case 
on  theological  principle."?,  or  even  Biblical  grounds. 
All  we  are  professing  to  do,  is  merely  to  compare 
the  general  resultant  of  all  our  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  securely  ascertained  testimony, 
with, — on  one  side,  the  doctrines  of  rationalism  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  leading  and  simple  state- 
ments in  Scripture  history  ;  taking  this  latter  for 
the  time,  merely  as  an  hypothesis  to  be  tried ;  or 
precisely  in  that  form  in  which,  however  innocent, 
and  though  perhaps  just  and  true  in  fact,  no  first- 
class  scientific  society  of  the  country  will  allow 
any  appeaiunce  to  be  put  in  for  it 

The  Science-interdicted  Hypothesis  tried. 

First  then,  let  us  remind,  that  our  preceding 

chapters  2  2  to  3  2  tend  to  show,  that  although  there 

may  have  been  generally  advancing  school- science 

in  the  world  during  the  last  2000  or  2500  years; 
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— and  that  such  speciea  of  knowledge  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  a  far  lower  position  at  the  date 
of  500  B.C.,  than  now  amongst  ourselves,  or  at  a 
positively  very  low  level  indeed, — ^yet,  1600  yeara 
previously  to  that  ^ain,  or  in  2170  B.C.,  there 
were  bmlt  into  the  Great  Pyramid  synibolizations 
of  astronomical  and  physical  data,  expressed  to 
such  surpassing  accuracy,  as  to  be  rather  in  ad- 
vance of,  than  behind,  the  scienceof  the  present  day. 
This  great  fact,  or  general  induction  from  many 
facts,  instantly  strikes  at  the  root  of  one  rational- 
istic doctrine ;  viz.,  '  that  man  never  forgets  any- 
'  thing  good  or  important  that  he  has  once  ascer- 
'  tained ;  and  that  his  course  is  therefore  necessarily 
'  always  an  advancing,  gaining,  and  triumphant 
one.'  That  doctrine  we  say  is  overturned  by  our 
broad  facts,  because  man  evidently  did  fall  away, 
somehow  or  other;  from  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  at  the  time'onjuilding^the  Great  Pyranaid. — 
^tHA^'^^A  ,«Bpwledgc  he  has  not  recovered,  after 
I^^HOnWrWd  painful  climbing  upwardB.^m an 
JnteHnetiiate  state  o^imoranee,  until  within  these 
last  few  years. 

'  Well  I '    aome    honest    advanoed-thinkert    m&j    confeas, 
'granted  that  human  progress  hai  met  with  ocoosional  re- 
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*  Terses ;  these  are  mere  Bccideutjs,  occurriDg  from  war,  pes- 
'  tilsDoe,  or  other  calamities.  But  the  really  important  ques- 
'  tion  is,  how  was  that  old  kaowledge  at  the  Groat  Pyramid 
'  date  ncquired ;  was  it  slowly  on  our  rationalistic  methods,  or 
'  BDddenly  by  Divine  Inspiration  7' 

Precisely  there,  we  too  allow,  is  the  main  ques- 
tion to  be  settled. 

On  rationalistic  principles,  the  knowledge  of 
astronomical    and   other   sciences    in   the   Great 
Pyramid,  could  hardly  have  been  acquired  by  man 
for  himself  under  a  previous  career  of  something 
like  4000  years,  even  if  he  had  then  started,— at 
the  beginning  of  that  very  early  time,  or  8000 
years  ago, — from  a  state  of  general  knowledge  and  0  ^y.  i»' 
civilisation  equal  to  what  was  enjoyed  in  Eastern  L^f**^' 
countries  in  the  time  of  Joseph.    Nor  could  it       JUUyL 
probably  have  been  attained  under  40,000  pre-         . 
liminary  years,  if  man  had  had  to  start,  and  plod         T 
on  upon  his  course  unassisted  by  a  higher  power,'''^y^*'' 
from  a  state,  as  some  maintain  it,  rather  lower  than  A  t*-*^^ 
that  of  an  Australian  savage.     Nor  in  400,000 
years,  if  ever,  supposing  that  he  had  had  to  work 
np  from  a  gorilla  or  monkey  condition  ;  and 
long  from  a  monad,  we  will  leave  the  advanced- 
thinkers  to  say  for  themselves. 

But  we  need  not  now  attempt  to  discriminate 
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between,  or  choose  any  one  of  these  origins,  rather 
than  another;  because  the  last  4000  years  of 
each  of  them,  if  auccessful  in  producing  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  the  end,  would  be  nearly  or  precisely 
Bunikr.  Tor  these  last  4000  pre-Pyramid  years, 
therefore,  on  any  rationalistic  system,  there 
should  have  been,  and  there  should  now  be,  the 
remains  of  innumerable  stone  buildings, — gradu- 
ally approaching  the  maturity  of  excellence  seen 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  ; — such  monuments  shotdd 
indeed  be  in  exceeding  profusion,  scattered  op 
and  down  in  Tarious  countries  of  the  earth  ;  and 
containing  within  them  interpretable  proofs  of  con- 
stantly advancing  science,  knowledge,  and  power. 
This  is  what  should  be,  and  oh !  how  abun- 
dantly, according  to  rationalism  ;  but  scientific 
examination  of  the  actual  facts  existing  in  the 
world,  whether  the  reader  may  take  such  examina- 
tion from  Fergusson's  History  of  Architecture,  or 
from  our  own  previous  pages, — declares,  that 
excepting  some  problematical  and  not  very  im- 
portant structures '  of  a  few  centuries  earlier  only, 
— the  world  has  no  material  and  contemporary 
record  of  intellectual  man,  earlier  than  the  Great 

'  See  page  170,  cbapter  20. 
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Pyramid  ;  i.e.,  no  earlier  architecture  and  no 
earlier  science  traces,  even  of  any  kind.  The 
Great  Pjnramid  opens  human  architecture,  not 
with  a  gradual  beginning,  slowly  growing  up 
from  a  series  of  almost  invisibly  small  and  weak 
attempts,  improving  through  countless  ages,  but 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  height,  breadth,  majesty, 
science,  and  excellence,  to  an  extent  which  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  even  perfection  itself. 

This  extraordinary  diflFerence  from  the  ration- 
ally expected  result,  is  not  merely  a  defeat ;  it  is 
a  catastrophe  approaching  to  annihilation  for 
rationalism.  Not  indeed  of  our  doing,  or  even  of 
Mr.  Fergusson's  either  ;  but  simply  by  the  actual 
facts  of  the  earliest  history  we  can  get  at, — and 
as  taken  account  of  by  modern  scientific  exa- 
mination of  the  only  undeniable  evidence,  viz., 
conievvporary  records, — being  antagonistic  to  the 
doctrine. 

We  have  shown,  at  pp.  183-332,  what  the  Great 
Pyramid,  with  its  science,  was  at  the  time  of  its 
building,  or  in  2170  B.C. ;  and  advauccd-tbinkerB 
must  now,  either  prove  why  there  is  a  perfect 
vacuity  of  monuments,  in  place  of  their  required 
plenum,  before  the  Great  Pyramid  era ;  or  tiiey 


\    ■ 
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must  cease  to  advocate  rationalistic  philosophy, 
as  able  to  explain  the  actual  courae  of  man's  real 
history  under  the  sun,— whatever  they  may  make 
it  do  for  a  mere  paper  system  of  a  Utopian  crea- 
tion. ^J 
Language.  ^^ 
Some  very  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made 
recently,  to  cry  up  the  newest  forms  of  the  science 
of  philology,  as  composed  of  glottology  and 
mythology ;'  the  leading  principle  of  which,  is 
nothing  but  an  extremely  advanced-thinking  en- 
deavour to  show  how  man  could  make  language, 
out  of  mere  power  of  animal  sounds,  in  sufficiently 
long  ages, — in  place  of  having  had  it  at  once 
given  to  him  complete  by  the  Almighty.  That 
such  a  hypothesis  should  be  tried  on  paper,  we 
presume  will  not  be  objected  to ;  but  that, 
because  it  has  apparently  succeeded  there,  with 
the  gift  conceded  of  unlimited  time, — which  man 
has  not  La  his  power  really  to  make  free  with, 
— that  therefore  certain  scholars  should  boast 
they  have  proved  that  their  hypothesis  was  both 

•  ■  Glottology,  the  science  of  elemontiiry  vocalijtations,  their  origin, 
'  gignifcance,  and  combination  historically  into  speech  :  and  Mytho- 
'  logy,  the  acience  of  the  primitive,  tnuismitted,  and  periispa 
'  organic  imaginations  and  conceptions  of  the  hunutn  race.' 
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the  law  of  nature  and  the  fact  of  man's  early 
history-^ia  what  mere  practical  observers  must 
positively  demur  to. 

Wherefore,  although  those  advanced  scholars 
write  triumphantly  amongst  themselves,  that  they 
are  already,  by  means  of  their  favourite, — and 
which,  if  the  youngest,  they  say  is  the  most  scien- 
tific, of  all  the  sciences, — already  twining  their 
hands  into  the  mane  of  back-rushiug  time,  and 
compelling  the  monster  to  stand,  and  extracting 
from  her  some  of  her  obscurest  secrets  : — also 

'  that  they  find  their  science  promises  to  be  a 
calculus  of  as  great  potency  for  solving  problems 
of  the  human  past,  as  geology  has  been  for 
Bolving  those  of  the  ^re-human  past,  but  of  still 
greater  exquiaitenesa  and  complexity  : — also 

'  that  the  evidence  of  philology  in  language  is 
irrefragable,  and  is  the  only  evidence  worth  listen- 
ing to  with  regard  to  the  pre-hiatorieal  periods  :■ — ■ 

'  that  philology  affords  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  all  the  sciences  yet  employed  in  the 
inquiry,  for  showing  that  the  articulate  voice  of 
man  has  been  sounding  in  the  world  during  vast, 
though  indefinite  periods  of  time  ; — and 

that  those  who  have  studied  the  growth  of 
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and  the  mysterious  laws  by 
that  growth  U  regulated,  are  lost  in  conjecture 
to  the  lapse  of  time  which  may  probably  have 
been  required  to  account  for  the  wonderful  crea- 
tions of  human  speech  :' — 

though  all  this,  and  very  much  more  too  b 
asserted  in  vigour  of  grammatical  phrase,  and 
deeply  resounding  periods  of  apparently  tran- 
scendent philosophic  wisdom,  inimitable  except 
by  equally  great  scholars  with  those  who  have 
pronounced  them, — still  we  do  not  see  that  those 
gentlemen  have  proved  a  single  philological  fact 
in  primeval  history,  by  earlier,  or  even  so  early, 
contemporary  evidence  as  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Nor  do  we  apprehend  that  all  their  learned 
schemes,  are  representing  anything  more  than 
merely  modem  lucubrations  of  ingenious  building 
up,  on  paper  ; — and  no  higher  position  can  well 
be  allowed  them,  until  they  have  discovered  a 
method  of  raising  their  theoretical  predecessors  out 
of  that  woful  pit  of  perdition  whereinto  they  have 
fallen,  by  having  no  real  monuments  to  show  for 
all  the  ages  preceding  the  rise  of  that  august 
witness  to  modern  times,  of  what  really  did  take 
place  4000  years  ago ;  viz.,  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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The  Deluge  generally. 
'  But  my  theory  failiog  does  not  oblige  me  to 
'  believe  in  yours,' — exclaimed  a  sufBciently  clever 
advanced-thinker  to  us  recently.  '  You  say,'  he 
went  on,  '  that  nothing  but  the  admission  of 
'  Divine  inspiration  to  man,  and  of  interference, 
'  80  far,  with  the  order  of  nature,  will  suffice  to 
'  explain  the  observed  Great-Pyramid  facta.  But 
'  these  facts  do  not  suit  the  Bible  history  either ; 
■  '  because  according  to  that, — and  if  Adam  was 
'  really  inspired,  and  hia  descendanta  endued  at 
'  once  with  all  the  wiadom  and  capacity  thereby 
'  implied, — then  there  were  some  2000  years  of 
'  intellectual  life  before  the  date  of  the  Great 
'  Pyramid.  Where  then  are  aU  the  monuments 
'  of  that  long  period  V 

Now  this  is  indeed  a  queation  to  which  we 
would  desire  to  draw  the  eameat  attention  of  all. 
The  Bible  does  no  doubt  place  the  creation  of 
^  man,  and  the  breathing  into  him,  by  Almighty 

I  power,  both  the  breath  of  life  and  apparently 
much  spirit  of  wisdom,  language,  religion,  and 
many  of  the  arts  of  industrial  life,'  say  some  six 
tor 


'  Amongst  theie  inay  be  reckoned  the  putorBl  panuita  of  Abel ; 
Ibr  although  tbej  &re  considered  by  ■□me  p«non(  u  the  oecnpk- 
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or  seven  thousand  years  ago ;  for  we  are  oot  coni 
petent  to  interpret  the  numbers  perfectly  there  ; 
but  at  all  events  nearly  two  or  three  thousand 
years  before  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ; 
I  and  we  believe  the  account  true,  in  all  its  larj 
/  and^oet  understandable  featufei!    But  then 
Bible  also  re'counts  the  terrific  story  of  the  Deluge, 
as  having  occurred  only  a  few  centuries  before  that 
Great  Pyramid-building  date ;  and  having  also, 
both  removed  all  traces  of  the  previous  popula- 
tion, and  reduced  mankind  again, — so  far  as  mere 
numbers  were  concerned, — to  the  condition  of  the 
first  created  family,  with  all  the  earth  before  tht 
to  people  with  their  descendants  to  ba 

Take   therefore   the   Biblical    account    of 
I  Deluge,  as  a  necessary  and  true  part  of  the  Bil 
Tlical  history  of  man  from  his  creation,  downwards" 
to  ordinary  liistoricEil  times, — and  all  the  main 

tion  uf  a  primif.ivp  3ni-agc,^they  could  not  at  once  be  pat  into  elo- 
cution at  any  one  epoch  of  time,  unless  animals  had  been  prrpared 
b^orehaad  in  their  nature  and  inward  parts  willing  and  suitable  to 
become  the  domesticated  animals  of  man.  lu  the  earlier  of  the 
Egyptian  torab-paintinga,  though  that  Cain-following  people  were 
abundantly  provided  with  the  fattest  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  goat*, 
y?t  they  were  always  striving:  to  domesticate  large  antelopes,  appa- 
rently in  place  of  oxen,  and  hy^enaa  in  place  of  dogi.  But  all 
those  long- continued  human  efforts  totally  failed  in  ailding  either 
one  or  other  of  those  wild  beasts  permanently  to  the  stock  of  thu 
animal  companion b 
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features  of  both  the  Great  Pyramid  architecture 
and  Great  Pyramid  symbology — all  the  main 
^j  story  in  fact  which  the  Great  P}'Tamid  has  to 
tell,  is  more  than  ever  in  favour  of  the  Scriptural 
K  version.  And  the  Great  Pyramid  is  a  monument 
Wt  not  of  the  creation  and  first  inspiration  of  man, 
but  of  the  Deluge,  and  some  of  the  first  steps  con- 
nected with  the  spreading  of  population  some 
centuries  afterwards  ;  possibly,  or  even  probably, 
after  the  dispersion  at  Babel. 

There  are  no  doubt  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  or^uderstanding  the  precise  interpretation 
of  every  Bible  detail  connected  with  the  Deluge  ; 
though  that  event  may  be  more  simple,  as  it  is  also 
more  recent,  than  the  creation  of  man ;  but,  as  to 
the  general  fact  of  a  miracle  of  such  an  inundation 
ordei\^  with  the  purpose  too  of  removing  an  apos- 
tate population  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  | 
with  an  unprecedented  destruction  of  the  human  ^^ 
race  in  effect,  and  as  having  taken  place  some- 
whra^etween"2300  and  3300  B.c. — the  admitted 
texts  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  most 
positive  aiid  unequivocal.  Prophet  and  Apostle, 
I  and  our  Saviour  himself,  all  testify  to  the  general 
■    leacBng  fact  of  a  sudden,  and  anti-natural  watery 
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destruction  of  all  men  but  one  selected  fsamly ; 
and  there  is  no  possible  cause,  compatibly  willi 


honest  belief  in  the  Bible,  for  either  pushing  back 
the  date  of  the  Deluge  to  an  indefibaite  number  of 
>yS3r^f  years  ago;  or  making  jtpartial  amongst 
^  a  small  portion  only  of^mankind ;  or  again  for 
giving  to  the  visitation  anything  else  than  a  mira- 
culous and  nature-interference  characteristic. 

Yet  some  men  do  any  or  all  of  these  three  things, 
and  actually  profess  (in  a  manner  we  cannot  under- 
stand, though  it  is  becoming  a  prevailing  feature  of 
the  present  day)  to  be  firm  beUevers  in  the  Bible 
all  the  time.  They  claim  to  act  in  all  things  as 
the  best  of  Christians,  to  hold  the  Bible  as  their 
Sacred  book, — and  yet  delight  to  turn  into  ridicule 
any  one  who  believes  in  the  personality  of  Noah, 
or  the  reality  of  the  Deluge  at  an3rthing  near  the 
Biblical  recorded  time. 

Herein  indeed,  as  connected  with  attacks  on  that 
Biblical  Deluge  and  its  date, — is  another  of  the 
strongholds  of  advanced-thinkers ;  though  it  is  one 
which  may  now  be  visited  and  testedfas  it  never 
h^^eTn  before,  from  the  vantage-ground  "of  the 
Great  Pyramid:  Rationalism,  in  all  her  examina- 
tions of  nature  and  tET  world,  can  discover  no 
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traces  of  tbe  Biblical  Dclugg,  and^^therefore  dis- 
believes its  having  ever  occurred.  Her  followers, 
too,  had  rather  an  easy  victory  put  into  their  hands 
on  one  point  of  the  discussion,  by  the  ill-judged 
ardour  of  certain  Scripture-following  scholars  of 
the  last  generation  or  two.  For  these,  being  far 
too  prone  to  think  the  Deluge  must  have  been 
material  and  natural,  rather  than  miraculous, — 
invariably  hastened  to  seize  on  every  case  of  a 
geological  elevation  of  the  bed  of  an  old  sea,  or 
any  traces  of  accumulated  water-wearing  action,  as 
proofs  positive  and  direct  of  the  Noachian  Deluge. 
Rationahsm  therefore  triumphed  gloriously  then, 
when  geology  showed  the  true  nature  of  these 
particular  phenomena,  and  the  manner  of  their 
occurrence  without  the  aid  of  any  universal 
flood.  But  now  that  the  same  party  has  gone  on 
since  then  to  declare,  and  even  boast  itself  in  de- 
claring, the  further  supposed  geological  discovery, 
— or  that,  so  far  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
concerned  and  aU  the  mutations  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  through  countless  ages, — modern  science 
can  find  '  no  sign  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of 
an  end,' — why,  the  advanced-thinkers  have  fallen 
into  the  worse  scientific  error  of  the  two. 
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A  killing  error ;  because,  not  only  does  the  cal- 
culating natural  philosophy  of  the  present  day, 
declare  that  such  a  uniform  system  in  nature 
is  just  as  impossible  as  perpetual  motion  in 
mechanical  art ;  but  now,  the  metrically  scientific 
examinations  which  have  been  recently  made  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  combined  with  traditions  of 
ancient,  and  calculations  of  modem,  astronomy — 
tend  to  throw  a  peculiar  light  upon  the  very 
epoch  of  the  Deluge ;  and  prove  that  time  is  no 
more  to  be  trifled  with  in  its  grandeur,  when  con- 
nected with  the  Biblical  history  of  intellectual 
man,  than  any  other  of  the  particulars  with  regard 
to  him  contained  in  the  Sacred  book. 


Date  of  the  Deluge. 

We  have  already  set  forth  the  confirmation 
which  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  in  its  size,  excellence,  and  unpreceded 
appearance  gives  to  mankind  having  then, — 1.6., 
in,  or  near  to,  2170  B.C., — only  recently  emerged 
from  a  period  of  very  small  numbers,  but  with 
supernatural  assistance;  and  now  we  have  to 
detail  the   further   and   more    particular  testi- 


I 

I  mony  aatoti 
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mony  aa  to  the  date  of  thetOTJMfl 
itselt' 

Recent  exploration  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  has 

Bhown  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  its  astro- 
nomy, was  the  simultaneous  observation  of  an  equa- 
torial star  crossing  the  meridian  above  the  pole, 
when  a  certain  chosen  circumpolar  star,  viz.,  a  Dra- 
conis,  was  crossing  the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

It  was  this  system  which  gave  to  the  Pyramid 
the  Pleiades,  with  aU  their  traditional  associations 
of  grateful  memories,  from  2170  ac,  and  for  a 
long  time  downwards  after  that  date.  It  was 
that  system  also  which,  according  to  calculations 
based  on  modem  astronomy,  would  have  ^ven  to 
any  man  observing  stars  on  that  Great  Pyramid 
principle,  in  antediluvian  periods,  or  from  3400 
B.C,  and  upwards, — the  stars  most  maligned  by 
tradition  as  connected  with  times  of  evil  fate,  viz, 
the  stars  of  Scorpio.^  And  it  is  finally  the  same 
system,  which  must  have  given  to  the  middle  of 
the  intervening  time,  say  2800  ac,  as  the  domi- 

'  See  the  opeoing  pages  of  W.  Osbum'B  The  Religunu  iif  the  World, 
tot  same  apposite  details  of  the  earliest  form  of  religion  practised 
.  MnongEt  the  ancieDt  Egyptians. 

•  Seo  Lye  and  Work  at  the  Oreal  Fi/ramUl,  by  C.  Piazri  Smyth, 
>Liu.pL402, 

2B 
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nant  constellation  of  that  age,  A  guaritis ;  or  a  con- 
stellation always  connected  in  the  minds  of  men 
with  ideas  of  a  flood  of  some  kind  or  another. 

Not  that  there  ia  any  sort  of  virtue,  good  or 
bad,  in  any  of  these  stars,  enabling  them  to  pro- 
duce physical  eifects  upon  the  earth,  in  and  by 
their  own  power ;  but  that  certain  historical  ideas 
were  attached  to  them  either  by  names  or  descrip- 
iaona  of  figures  in  appropriate  actions,  as  memo- 
rials to  men,  long  before  the  days  of  classic 
science  began;  so  long  ago  indeed  as  to  have 
extended  into  the  traditions  of  almost  all  lands, 
and  to  have  been  already  attributed  to  certain 
branches  of  inspired  teaching  in  the  early  days  of 
the  world,  uttered  for  prophetical  purposes  closely 
connected  with  revealed  religion.^  And  now  the 
Great  Pyramid  gives  us  the  key  to  some,  at  leasts 
of  these  most  primeval  asterisms ;  and  makes  the 
date  of  the  Deluge,  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
singles  out  AquariuB  from  all  the  other  zodiacal 
constellations,  to  be  as  surely  very  near  to  2800 
B.C.,  as  the  date  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  own 
building  is  close  to  2170  B.a 

In  point  of  time  then,  behold  the  Bible  date 

'  S«e  Maaaroth,  or  Uie  CotiaicUationi,  hj  the  late  Misa  RoQeatoi), 
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mngularly  fiilfillcd.  For  2800  B.C.  is  close  to  the 
mean  of  the  dates  of  the  two  chief  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  Septuagint  and  Hebrew ; 
whereon  every  Church  throughout  Christendom 
Bees  its  sons  utterly  divided  in  opinion,  as  to  which 
of  the  two  copies  is  the  more  trustworthy.  Hither- 
to divines  have  generally  held  either  to  the  3300 
of  the  Septuagint,  or  the  2300  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  have  accused  the  opposite  version  of  having 
been  either  subtracted  from,  or  added  to,  by 
liie  whole  amount  of  the  difference.  But  now 
the  Great  Pyramid  offers  its  well-authenticated 
and  remarkably  preserved  original  testimony, 
declaring  the  truth  to  be  nearly  in  the  middle 
between  the  two ;  and  gently  reminding,  that  if 
man  had  trusted  the  catholic  and  whole  spirit  of 
all  the  Scripture  versions  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times, — he  would  never  have  been  sensibly 
iar  from  the  truth. 

Hence  the  final  result  of  all  our  research  into 
the  antiquity  of  Man,  by  the  most  certain,  nay 
only  certain,  plan  of  contemporary  data,  is, — 

First,  an  admirable  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  dates  therein  given,  from  his- 
torical times  up  to,  and  including,  the  date  of  the 
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Deluge  ;  further  than  which  the  Great  Pyramid 
does  not  enable  us  to  go  :  and 

Second,  that  no  traces  of  intellectual  man,  earlier 
than  2800  B.C.,  will  be  found  anywhere.'  Any 
traces  earlier  which  may  ever  have  exiatcdj  would 
Beem  to  have  been  purposely  made  away  with  by 
a  supernatural  catastrophe,  into  whose  Tiiodus 
operandi  it  ia  in  vain  for  man  to  inquire  by  aid 

1  We  may  be  excuBed  for  pointing  oat  here,  how  the  date  of  2S0D 
B.C.,  rslievea  some  l>eUerera  in  the  supposed  Hobrew  Deluge  date  of 
2300  B.C.,  froBi  a.  difficnlty  "which  they  had  met  with,  and  hooestly 
confessed,  lu  Oeotge  F.  Cbarobera'a  Ailronomy,  Oxford  Clareadon 
Fre»»  Edition,  p.  42,  we  read — 

'  The  earliest  record  we  poaem  of  an  occurrence  of  thia  kind  {a 
'  close  ajiparent  conjunctioa  of  several  planets)  is  of  Chinese  origin. 
'  It  is  stated  that  a  coojonctioa  of  Man,   Jupiter,   Saturn,  and 

■  Mercury,  in  the  constellation  Shi,  was  aaiumed  aa  an  epoch  by 
'  the  Emperor  Chuen-hio,  and  it  baa  been  found  by  MM.  Desvignole* 
'  aod  Kirch,  that  such  a  conjunctioa  actually  did  take  place  on 

■  February  28,  244li  B.C.,  between  10°  and  18°  of  Pisces.     Another 

■  calculator,  De  MailU,  fixes  on  February  9,  3441  B.C., as  the  date 
'  of  the  conjunction  in  question ;  and  he  states  that  the  four  ploseta 
'  named  above,  and  the  mooo  besides,  were  comprised  within  an 
'  arc  of  12°,  axteoding  from  15'^  to  27°  of  Pisces.     It  deserves  meu- 

■  tion  that  both  the  foregoing  dates  precede  tho  Noochian  Deluge. 
'  It  can  therefore  only  be  that  the  planetary  conjunction  in  question 
'  was  after-ascertained.' 

The  lost  two  sentences  are  evidently  now  rendered  unnecessary, 
by  the  mean  Biblical  date  and  the  Pyramid  date  both  giving  the 
Deluge  earlier  by  several  centuries  than  2446  B.C.  But  it  still 
remains  to  bo  proved,  whether  the  Chinese  statement  may  be  re- 
garded aa  an  old  contemporary  record,  or  a  modem  composition. 
We  fear  the  latter :  though  always  expecting  that  some  important 
chronological  discoveries  may  still  be  made  amongst  that  very 
ancient  and  most  incomprehensible  people. 
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of  any  or  all  the  varieties  of  modem  science, 
which  is  essentially  mb-natural.  While  of  all 
immediately  subsequent  traces  of  intellectual 
man's  handiwork,  only  that  one  has  well  sur- 
vived to  the  present  time, — where  the  Divine 
favour  was  extended  to  the  builders  thereof,  both 
in  method  and  design ;  for  a  purpose  never  yet 
distinctly  revealed  in  words,  though  it  is  now 
apparently,  hke  the  fulfilment  of  an  ancient 
prophecy,  gradually  coming  into  view. 

Precisely  too  as  more  and  more  of  the  intended 
end  is  accomplished,  so  will  man  be  allowed  and 
enabled  to  see  more  clearly  what  were  the  original 
aims  and  intentions  of  the  whole  design. 

Sadly  may  the  Great  Pyramid  be  now  already 
broken  and  injured  beyond  repair ;  and  social  op- 
position in  our  own  community  may  run  strongly, 
nay  violently,  against  any  worthy  national  effort 
being  put  forth,  even  for  the  monument's  full  men- 
suration, before  decay  proceeds  much  further.  But 
we  may  nevertheless  rest  perfectly  assured,  that 
enough  of  it  will  atUl  be  left,  to  show, — and 
when  the  right  time  comes,  to  prove,^that  every- 
thing was  foreseen,  and  pre-arranged  in  every 
particular,  &om  the  beginning. 
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Of  other  antiquities,  and  those  too  which  up 
to  the  present  time  have  chiefly  occupied  every 
Antiquarian  Society, — an  eloquent  author  has 
written,  in  apparent  despair  at  such  remains  dis- 
closing only  traces  of  confusion  with  lameuto 
want  of  method,  experience,  and  skill,- 

'  We  must  give  it  up,  that  speecUeBs  past ;  whether  in  fact 
'  or  chroDologjf,  doctrine  or  mythology;  whether  id  Europe, 
'  Asia,  Alrica,  or  America ;  at  Thebes  or  Palenqae,  on  Ljidu 
'  shore  or  Salisbury  Fhun :   lost  Ib  lost ;  gone  is  gone  | 


utab|H 

nftuit 
urope. 


It  may  be  so,  with  all  old  works  of  merely 
human  origination  ;  but  it  will  not  be  so  with  the 
still  older  Great  Pyramid,  if  a  Higher  Power  has 
otherwise  willed  it  And  certainly  from  the 
moment  of  man  having  addressed  himself  to 
examine  that  particular  monument  with  respect, 
earnestness,  and  aeience,  it  has  begun  to  yield  a 
aeries  of  results,  which  completely  separate  it 
from  all  that  is  so  comprehensively  alluded  to 
in  the  thrilling  confession  of  human  insufficiency, 
just  quoted. 
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'  Again,  if  it  were  said  that  ihcU  (only)  ia  a  fact  which  onr 
'  perceive,  the  question  mnst  be  asked,  WhoBe  senses  ?  One  man 
'  watches  the  stars  all  the  night,  and  sees  them  describe  (apparent) 
'  circles  about  the  pole ;  another  looks  at  them  carelessly  and  at 
'  intervals,  and  sees  no  circles. — ^And  thus  what  is  matter  of  theory 
'  (or  even  total  disbelief),  to  one  observer,  is  matter  of  fact  to 
'  another.' — Whswell's  Philosophy  qf  the  Induetwe  SdenceSf  toL  l 
p.  20. 
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APPENDIX  1. 


COLONEL  SIR  HEKRY  JAMES,  R.E,  Dirfdor  of  tht 
Ordnance  Survey,  ON  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

From  the  AthmceuTn/or  November  16,  1867,  p.  660. 


.   CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  EVIDENCE,  BT  W.  PETKIE,  Esq., 


■THE   GREAT   PYRAMID    OF   EGYPT. 

'.OBDNAKCB  BdBVET  OmcE,  SOUTBAHPTOIT, 

November  9, 1887. 
'The  publication  of  the  elnboral*  work  on  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Egypt,  by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  has  led  me 
to  an  examination  of  the  proportions  and  dimensions  of 
this  Pyramid,  in  which  I  have  been  asBisted  by  Mr. 
O'Farrel],  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  The  result  of  this 
examination  ie  curious,  if  only  for  shoving  the  simple 
principles  on  which  fhe  Pyramid  vmu  coiutntcUd,^  and  which 

I  have  been  so  strangely  overlooked  by  so  many  ancient  and 
modem  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject. 
'First,  I  find  that  a  pyramid  having  a  square  base  and  a 
but 
tba' 
r«u 
imt: 


[  have  referred  to  mj  frieort  ty  name,  >b  Mr.  Puttie,  C.K  ; 
Init  he  writes  to  oamct  me  in  the  use  of  tboie  terminsi  letters,  as  1i«  atatw 
tbat  he  ia  not  B  member  of  the  '  InatitDtioa  of  Civil  Engineers.'  Uis  pro- 
fsuiansl  tutee  are  for  mechanics  and  chemietrj'  eqaallj,  and  they  bring 
engineering  employment  In  connexion  with  chemical  factorieB, 
both  at  home  and  ibrosd,  tit  he  cireg  to  onderUike.— C.  P.  S. 
■  The  lUUia  ue  now  kdded.-C.  P.  8. 
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rise  at  its  comers  of  nina  parts  in  ten,  has  the  exact  pro- 
portions of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

'  Secondly,  that  the  length  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  preciaely  360  deraht,  or  cubits  of 


'  This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accidental 
numerical  agreement. 

'  The  derail  is  a  land  measure  still  in  use,  and  is  stated  by 
Woolhouse,  in  his  Weight*  and  Meaiura  of  all  Nationt,  to 
be  25'48S  inches  in  length;  but  25-488  inches  x  360  = 
764  feet,^  which  is  the  eicact  length  of  one  aide  of  the  base 
of  the  Pyramid,  "  with  the  casing-stones,"  as  measured  by 
Colonel  Howard  Vyae. 

'But  the  side  of  the  square  base  being  7G4  feet  (9168 
inches),  the  diagonal  is  1080  feet,  the  half  of  which  is  540 
feet,  from  which  deducting  TV'h,^54,  we  have  486  feet 
for  the  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  this  is  the  exact 
height  given  by  Vyse,  and  in  the  Diagram  which  forms  the 
fi-ontispiece  to  Taylor's  work  on  Tkt  Great  Pyramid.  For 
the  construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  architect,  there- 
fore, had  only  to  set  up  profiles  at  the  four  angles,  which 
had  a  vertical  height  of  9  feet  or  9  cubits  to  a  honzontal 
length  of  10  feet  or  10  cubits,  for  such  profiles  would  be 
sufficient  to  guide  the  masons  at  every  stage  of  the  work 
&om  the  base  to  the  apex. 

'  A  pyramid  with  a  square  base,  and  a  rise  at  the  corners 
of  nine  parts  in  t«n,  is,  therefore,  what  has  been  called  a 
w  pyramid,  its  height  being  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  circle 
whose  circumference  is  very  approximately  equal  to  tlie 
length  of  the  four  sides  of  the  base. 

'In  the  Great  Pyramid  these  dimensions  ore  486 X2x 
3-1416=3053-6  feet;  4x764=3056  feet 

'  In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ascertun  the  true  lengths 

of  the  ancient  Egyptian  measures,  I  have  recently,  with 

>  Not  BucUy  BO ;  it  =  ?«-fl*  fMt  =  W76-e8  InehM.-a  P.  8. 
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the  assistAncfi  of  Commander  Bailey,  K.N.,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Staff,  and  in  presence  of  the  veiy  obliging  officera 
of  the  British  Museum,  VB17  carefully  measured  the  double 
royal  cubit  of  H  palms  which  was  found  at  KamaJc,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum.  The  length  of  the  digit  is  0'739 
inches;  palm  of  4  digits,  2957  inches;  span  of  3  palms, 
8-8T1  inches;  foot  of  4  pahns,  11-828  inches;  cubit  of  6 
palms,  1 7'T42  inches  ;  royal  cubit  of  7  palms,  20'C99  inches. 
'  The  length  of  the  royal  cubit  was  inferred  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  from  the  measurements  of  the  King's  Chamber  and 
paasages  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  were  taken  in 
1638-9  by  Mr.  Greaves,  to  be  so  nearly  20-699 — (one  of 
his  results  was  20'7DO)~-that  we  may  feel  certain  that  the 
Ulterior  measurements  were  set  out  with  a  cubit  of  the 
exact  some  length  as  that  of  Kamak. 

'  The  inference  that  this  is  the  true  length  of  the  royal 
cubit  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  cubits  on  the  NUo- 
meter  at  Elephantine,  as  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
ftnd  many  others,  are  virtually  of  the  same  length  as  the 
royal  cubit  of  Kamak,  It  would  seem  also  that  to  get  the 
cubit  of  the  Kilometer  measured  by  Le  Pire  =  21289,  they 
divided  the  six-palm  cubit  of  Kamak,  17742  inches,  into  five 
parts,  six  of  which  parts  is  equal  to  Le  Pore's  cubit  So  that 
tiie  graduations  of  this  Kilometer  are  also  derived  from  the 
Kamak  cubit,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Elephantine  Kilometer. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  accuracy  of  the  divi- 
is  on  the  Kamak  measuring-mle,  which  is  much  greater 
than  we  find  in  general  in  the  divisions  of  our  own  measur- 
ing-rules ;  and  1  therefore  think  the  lengths  of  its  several 
parts,  as  I  have  given  them,  may  now  be  safely  adopted  as 
the  true  lengths  of  one  set  of  the  ancient  measures  of  the 
Egyptians. 

But  the  measures  for  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
e  Kt  ouO  on  the  ground  with  the'derah  or  cubit  of  25'486 
'  Th«  JtaUct  added  Dow.— C.  P.  S. 
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inches,  and  Mr.  Greaves  says  he  found  a  cubit  in  use  in 
Egypt  of  2 1'888,  which  D'Anville,  Grobert,  and  others  found 
to  be  as  near  as  poseihle  the  length  of  the  cubits  of  a  Nilo- 
meter  meafnired  by  them  on  the  island  of  Rhodo,  at  Cairo. 

*The  ratio  of  25-488  to  21-888  is  so  nearly  that  of  7  to 
6,  or  25-488  to  21847,  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  the 
derah,  or  land  cubit,  is  also,  Hke  the  Kamak  cubit,  divided 
into  seven  palms,  and  that  the  Kilometer  measured  by 
D'Anville  and  others  was  graduated  from  a  cubit  of  mx 
pahns  of  the  derah. 

'  That  the  derah  should  have  been  preserved  unaltered 
from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Pyramid  to  the  pre- 
sent day  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  that,  on  account  of  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  a  verification  of  the  land  measures  was  anni 
necessary.  HlomY  Jamb^  Col.  R.g. 
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Copt  ofLetter  sent  on  4tb  December  1867  tothe^cAmtrum, 
and  here  given  because  publicity  was  not  accorded 
by  that  Journal  to  any  observations  on  Colonel  Sir 
H.  James's  Letter  published  therein. 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  : 
Colontl  Sir  Hknkv  James,  E.K,  Hireetor  of  the  Ordnance 
Survtff  J-    and  Pro/esior    PiAZZI    Smyth,  Aitivnomer- 
Roi/al/or  Scotland. 

Letter  No.  1  bt  William  Petkie,  Esq. 
The  Great  Pyramid  monument  is  of  surpassing  interest  if 
it  be  regarded  merely  as  the  most  ancient  of  existing  struc- 
tures, still  in  remarkable  preservation,  favourable  to  detailed 
research  :  it  is  unsurpassed  for  vastness  with  height,  also  for 
skill  in  some  respects,  and  with  evidence  of  sound  and  deep 
physical  knowledge,  though  dating  from  hoar  antiquity : 
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speaks  to  ub  distinctly,  not  merely  throQgh  the  whole  historic 
period  of  ancient  times,  but  from  1400  years  fiirther  back. 

Unique  as  a  memorial  of  our  race,  and  as  an  aid  to 
Antiquarian  research, — -miul  then  this  structure  be  aban- 
doned by  modem  civUisation  for  purposeless  and  reckless 
destruction  by  touriats,  who  (chiefly  brought  by  British  con- 
veyances) annually  obliterate  more  and  more  of  its  instruc- 
tive features!  This  questiou  arises  irrepressibly,  on  our 
writing  at  the  head  of  this  paper  the  name  of  the  repre- 
eentative  of  the  British  Government  in  its  topographical 
department,  honourably  known  in  connexion  with  science, 
geologic,  antiquarian,  eta 

But  our  present  purpose  ia  with  the  theory  of  the  con- 
Btruction  and  meaning  of  that  t^ue^t  Wonder  of  the  World; 
no  response  having  as  yet  appeared  to  the  interesting  and 
very  suggestive'  letter  of  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  m  the 
Al/ienwum  of  16th  November,  after  the  review  of  Pro- 
fessor Piazzi  Smyth's  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyraiaid. 
And  here,  when  two  heads  of  scientific  departments  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  differ,  who  shall  decide)  In  our  per- 
plexity let  us  be  only  too  happy,  as  the  saying  is,  if  we 
can  admit  them  to  be  men  of  distinction — without  a  dif- 
ference. The  absence  of  difference  does  helpfully  extend 
through  several  material  elementary  theses,  whatever 
divergence  there  may  bo  on  further  important  points. 

Let  us  note,  then,  seriously,  what  theses  towards  a  theory 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  are  mutually  recognued  by  both 
parties  and  cojindertd  setUed :  even  when  regarded  from 
BUch  opposite  points  of  view  as  by  the  Astronomer  and 
laoant  with  the  Scriptures  reverently  in  hand ;  and  by  the 
gallant  Director  of  Military  Engineers,  surveying  en  maaie 
the  whole  of  the  country,  with  scientific  and  constructive 
I  Wa  tiy  this  notwithstuidliig  hii  light  rsjoctJOD  ol  what  we  hold  the 
trua  morpholoHicsl  principloa  of  the  Structure,  Brat  uoticed  by  the  lute 
John  T«ylor,  nince  then  extended  by  C.  Piaiii  Smyth,  nnd  in  conliniialion 
at  which  we  propoie  to  give  the  Bhorter  portloni  of  the  evideaee.— W,  P. 
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bMH  also  in  plans  and  profiles  of  fortification,  and  an  eye 
for  practical  Bimplicity  therein  ;  all  brought  to  l)ear  on  the 
field  of  peaceful  antiquarian  research.     Thus ; 

A.  That  two  different  standard  units  of  measure  were 
need  in  the  Great  PjTamid ;  one  for  the  Base  and  connected 
parts,  another  for  most  of  the  ordinary  details  throughout 
the  Structure.  This  latter  we  may  briefly  speak  of  as  the 
Chamber-unit,  and  the  former  as  the  Base-unit  t  to  avoid 
names  on  which  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinion. 

B.  That  this  'Chamber-unit'  was  207  British  inches, 
and  (always  CTcepting  the  Base-unit)  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  man's  units  of  measure,  being  the  oldest  by  fourteen 
centuries,  and,  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  vastly  older  than 
that.  And  further, — in  tbis  we  are  more  particularly  in- 
debted to  Sir  Henry  James,  though  on  other  points  we  are 
exhibiting  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  author  of  Zi/e 
and  Work, — this  standard  was  preserved  with  extreme 
accuracy  down  to  the  times  of  the  example  at  Kamak,  and 
even  onward  to  our  own  era.  Indeed,  the  many  cubits  of 
comparatively  recent,  that  is  historic,  times,  and  in  other 
nations, — cubits  of  which  the  varieties  in  length  and  sub- 
division have  perplexed  metrologiata,^ — were  mere  deriva- 
tions from  this  Chamber-unit ;  and  some,  from  the  yet  more 
remarkable  Base-unit.  These  two, — however  contrary  in 
origin  and  character, — were  the  exact  and  pre-eminent 
standards  of  unfathomable  antiquity. 

Sir  Henry  James  has  sufficiently  proved  the  above- 
noticed  process,  an  intrinsically  probable  one,  of  derivative 
variations  of  metric  units,  or  at  least  he  has  well  indicated 
the  nature  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  changes  caused  by 
accidents  and  bad  copying. 

C.  Tliat  the  '  Base-unit'  was  equal  to  25  British  inches 
and  a  Fraction.     Less  than  25}. 

D.  That  the  'Base-unit'  was  essentially  and  notably  ftn 
tarth-meatuix  in  one  sense  or  another,  probably  in  both,  be 
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it  suggested.  The  fact  itself  Ib  here  noticed  because  on  one 
Tiew  it  has  a  special  Bignificancy,  though  not  within  the 
•cope  of  these  theaes. 

E.  That  the  t  angle  is  true  in  fact ;  for,  it  will  1m 
allowed  to  follow  from  the  9;  10  diagonal  profile,  even  by 
Hiose  who  decline  to  regard  the  converse  proposition,  that 
the  former  was  the  primary  intention,  or  reason,  and  the 
latter  a  mere  inevitable  corollary  from  it. 

F.  That  the  Base  was  originally  intended  to  represent 
the  dayt  of  the  year:  for,  notwithstanding  the  material 
difference  between  360  and  365  or  366,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  the  artificial  360  divisions  of  the  circle  were 
originally  intended  to  represent  the  days  of  the  year,  and 
were  made  360  either  from  a  misconception  of  the  true 
length  of  the  year,  or  from  a  desire  to  use,  in  the  practical 
division  of  material  circles,  the  divisible  number  nearest  to 
it,  and  which,  therefore,  would  etiil  represent  the  year. 

Preliminary  to  thesis  G.  We  notice  that — not  only  on 
Taylor's  and  Piazzi  Smyth's  theory,  but  even  on  that  of 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  the  features  of  which  we  are 
more  especially  noticing, — the  inference  from  F  is,  not 
only  that  the  year  is  strongly  indicated,  but,  Afoiiiori,  self- 
evidently,  the  more  general  idea  of  A  CIRCLE  was  essentially 
intended  in  the  original  designing  of  the  Base,  though  put 
in  a  square  form :  an  important  symbolic  reason  exists  for 
this,  but  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject  We  fully 
expect  to  be  met  with  tlie  query  whether  we  are  to  suppose 
that  because  such  degrees  were  originally  derived  from  the 
year,  they  could  never  be  afterwards  applied  to  totally  other 
purposes ;  even  to  the  losing  sight  of  their  origin,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  meanings  of  words  1  We  by  no  means  deny 
this ;  but,  when  a  line  not  circiilar  is  composed  of  such 
nnits,  and  without  any  manifestation  of  other  sense  in  it, 
■ucb  composition  of  the  line  becomes  the  most  distinct 
possible  token  that  it  has  somethuig  to  do  (if  not  with  the 
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origiuating  and  concrete  idea  of  a  year,  yet  at  ]east)  with 
the  thence  derived  idea  of  cireutartty,  which,  being  abstract 
and  general,  would  be  probably  permanent,  as  in  fact  it 
continues  to  this  day ;  and  this  circularity,  combined  with 
the  51°  51',  etc.  angle  (no  matter  by  what  practical  rule 
Bet  out — whether  by  Piazzi  Smyth's  or  by  Sir  H.  James's), 
defines  a  vertical  radius  equal  to  and  co-central  with  the 
horizontal  radii  betokened  by  that  circularity. 

Thus  we  have  a  radius  set  upright  on  its  parent  centre 
and  its  own  exact  circle's  length  delineated  symmetrically 
around  it  on  the  ground,  and  subdivided  in  a  way  that 
labels  it  a  circle.  Both  the  elements  of  the  v  construction 
being  thus  set  forth,  each  by  an  independent  token, — even 
if  we  omit  all  confirmatory  facts,  as  for  brevity's  sake,  yn 
here  do, — the  conclusion  becomes  inevitable,  that  the  r  idea 
was  perceived,  nay  intended,  as  such,  in  the  original  de- 
signing of  the  work  :  in  other  words,  as  foUows. 

G,  That  the  r  construction  is  true  in  theory  ;  i.e.  in  the 
intention  of  the  original  design,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  thesis  D  that  it  is  true  in  fact. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  an  examination  of  further 
qiiestions,  they  may  well  be  remitted  to  a  subsequent  paper. 
By  maintaining,  with  the  Scottish  Astronomer  Royal,  so 
many  positions,  from  an  opposite  point  of  view.  Sir  Henry 
James  has  oppositiously  manifested  their  indisputable 
character,  and  has  thus  aided  palxologic  truth.  In  the 
world  of  opinion  he  has  advanced  our  lines  of  undisputed 
possession  ao  far,  into  the  unsettled  territoiy  of  Pyramid- 
ology,  by  setting  forth,  independently,  his  view  of  a  Derah 
Base  and  diagonal  profile;  involving,  as  necessary  t 
quences,  the  above  theses.  William  Petri 
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All  the  foregoing  foundation -theses  are  identical  with 
those  of  J.  Taylor's  and  F.  Smyth's  theory ;  and  seeing  that 
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they  result  so  clearly,  though  in  some  cases  unintentionally, 
from  Sir  Henry  James's  own  view  of  the  case,  it  seema  in- 
consistent that  he  should  state  that  view  in  the  manner  he 
does  i  as  if  it  superseded,  or  at  least  disproved,  the  more 
complete  view,  by  Piazzi  Smyth,  of  the  '  mathematical 
principles  on  which  the  Pyramid  was  constructed.'  This 
teems  the  less  warrantable  while  Sir  Henry  James's  view 
'depends  bo  much  on  a  single,  and  as  yet  unverified,  state- 
Bient  (of  the  precise  value  and  status  of  the  Derah)  in  a 
small  volume  in  a  rudimentary  eeriea — for  which  we  own 
•incere  reapect,  to  the  extent  of  its  modest  profession — 
irithout  reference  to  the  prior  authority  from  which  this 
datum  may  have  found  its  way  into  that  work.  We  take 
leave  to  add,  that  total  obscurity  and  uncertainty  rests  on 
the  authority  and  degree  of  precision  of  that  datum  during 
tiie  very  present  time  in  which  Sir  Henry  James  ia  unhesi- 
tatingly building  thereon  no  less  a  superstructure  than 
sn  original  and  would-be  opposition  theory  of  the  Groat 
I^amid  as  against  what  he  terms  the  '  elaborate'  work, 
resulting  from  the  Professor's  lengthened  and  arduous  in- 
vestigations, both  Uterary  and  physical,  on  the  subject. 

But,  granting  all  that  Sir  H.  James  assumes  to  be 
Hltbenticat«d  concerning  the  derah,  how  then  do  the 
grounds  of  preference  lie  I  Let  us  compare  categorically 
•ome  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  supposed  derah  with 
those  of  the  cubit  of  25-025  British  inches,  as  the  original 
base-unit;  so  far  as  their  respective  merits  are  susceptible  of 
exposition  in  a  few  lines.  In  adjacent  opposite  columns  we 
will  compare,  first,  their  independent  existence  and  import- 
ince,  and  their  antiquity,  apart  from  any  supposed  relation 
to  the  Pyramid  :  next,  we  will  compare  their  applicability 
to  the  Pyramid  in  respect  of  accuracy  of  coincidence,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  resulting  number 
of  onitB  in  the  base  and  its  belongings. 

20 
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Htfothesis  that  the  Base  Unit  was 

MoiUAL  TO  2&4M  Bbit.  nrcHis.      Equal  to  S&oss  Ban*,  mcsn. 

PnMTMr— 

Th§  daku  o/etuh  Skmdatd  WrupeeHvdy  qfUa  rdaUofiu  to  ike 

PyttBmMm 

K. — ^This  unit  ii  iiippoBed  to  K. — ^This  mut  is  the  most  pro- 
be the  dermh,  »  meemire  said  to  Mile  length  of  the  paiiiciiler 
be  at  pteemt  ksown  bk  E^jpi.       cnbit  referied  to  in  the  reel  oom* 

mmuoetioiie  of  God  with  hieobe- 
dieDt  people,  as  recorded  in  the 
Scriptnres,  in  Terious  ages ;  even 
that  saored  cnbtt  which  was  used 
by  Mosies  and  the  Israelites  after 
leaving  ligjpt,  and  by  their  pa- 
triarchal line  ages  earlier :  in  the 
times  of  stfuctui'es  and  erents 
mentioned  in  terms  of  the  cnbit, 
and  which  were  dirinely  com- 
manded and  recorded.  For  the 
eridenoe  of  this,  see  obsenrations 
on  '  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Disserts 
tions  on  Cubits,'  etc.,  in  Hfe  and 
Work,  ToL  il  pp.  341-366,  and 
454-460,  and  Appendix,  pp.  2-4. 
There  are,  besides,  indications 
that  this  sacred  cnbit  was  the  ori- 
ginal and  nniversal,  the  Dirinely- 
appointed  and  natural  unit  for 
exact  and  permanent  measure- 
ment. It  was  used  for  the  temple 
of  the  true  Qod,  and  for  its  con- 
tents, in  Solomon's  time. 

There  are  also  existing  ex- 
amples, in  widely  different  parts 
of  the  world,  of  anciently  in- 
herited standards  of  measure 
identical  with  this, — as  nearly  as 
probable  errors  in  our  informa- 
tion of  the  lengths,  and  in  their 
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1 

1 

years,  would  lead  us  to  aspect ; 

■ 

and  even  more  accurately.   These 

I 

date  back  probably  to  a  common 

T 

origin,  as  stated. 

L.  —It.  oipeoial  um  U  clumed. 

L.— It  ia  the   natural  metric 

bj  those  who  assert  its  re&lity. 

t  to  be  u  ft  Jaitd-mttuuTt. 

race;  based  on  the  best-deGned, 

most    invariable,    and    simplest 

■ 

dimension   of  iht   earth;   being 

IL 

llW  X  the  poUr  radius  ;  i.e.,  iU 

the  objections  attaching  to  other 

• 

by  hiunan  scieace. 

It  ia,  likewise,  mart  remuk' 

ably,    just    the    four-thousand- 

millionth    part    of    the    earth's 

- 

meaD  daily  march  in  its  orbit, 

nd«re»l  day,   not   the   apparent 

day. 

M. — From  its  extatcnco  u  & 

U.— From  its  existence  as  a 

OBbit   of  seven  palms  (says   Sir 

cubit  of  seven  palms,  may  have 

Henry  James),   ma;  have  been 

been  derived  the  sii-palm  cubit, 

derived    the   sii-psJin   cubit   of 

21'4fi  inches;  theprobable  origin 

1I-847  inches,  »uoh   u  that  in 

of  a  particular  ulass  of  cubit  ex- 

IgTpt found  by  Qre»ve8  =  21  'S8S 

amples,  SHch  as  those  in  Egypt, 

iBOhM. 

found  by  Le  PBre.  Sir  G.   WU- 

kinson,  and  Greaves,  21-29  and 

■ 

21-4   and   21-83.    whether   they 

Wbdivided  or  not,   and  slighUy 

► 

copying  in  Uter  days  of  inferior 

artistic   accuracy;  and  by  wear 

■ 

and  accident,  and  by  attempted 

* 
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Base-chit,  2B.«s.  Baie-d 

Secondlt — 

The  claimt  of  each  Standard  by  ilt  rtlalUm  to  the  Pyramid.  ' 

N. — It  Bubdividea  the  base-Bide         N. — It    subdivide!   the  baae- 

ioto  360.     TbU  was  the  mode  of    aide  9,165-6  Brit,  inches  (sm 

lUvbioD  for  the  ciicle,   etc..  in-     p.  408),  into  the  days  of  the  yekr, 

vented  at  Babylon,  about   1500     reckoning  the  tme  or  sidereal  ro- 

ye&TS  after  the  Grcnt  Pyramid     tatioiu  of  the  earth  in  the  coorsa 

was  buUt ;  and  our  best  authori-     of  its  orbit,  366'ZS7-    MoreoTtr, 

ties  consider  that  it  WM  aot  in     the  Hubdivision  of  this  cubit  iota 

use   previously.      This   subdivi-     25  ports  or  Pyraiaid  inches, — for 


!,  of  the  base,  needs 
collateral  proof  that  this  system 
of  subdivision  was  in  use  in  the 
Pyramid,  or  in  those  times :  such 
proof,  for  instance,  ae  we  have  in 
many  parts  of  the  Pyramid,  that 
five  is  the  number  jiar  excellence 
characteristic  of  it  (see  Li/e  and 


Life  and  Work  this  is  explained 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Pyramid  arrange- 
menta,— shows  each  day  a«  beiqg 
exactly  100  Pyramid  inches,  or  a 
fourfold  cubit,  around  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  base. 

This  coincidence,  being  dgoi- 


Work),  and  that  other  numbers  (jcant.    cosmically, 

were  eapeciatly  used  in   certain  account  more  probable  than  any 

places  in  it,  on  a  fixed  principle;  other  suggested   division.      But 

whereas  360  does  not  seem  to  this    probability   is    highly   in. 

have  sufficient  probability  on  this  creased    by   the   fact  that   this 

ground.  some  division  or  unit  of  the  base 

The  best  that  can  be  said  of  (26-026)  establishes  several  other 

the  possible  connexion  of  such  dimensioDS  with  unequalled  am. 

existing  Egyptian  measures  with  pUcity. 

the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  This  unit   makes   the   co-efG. 

is,  that  if  the  existing  Egyptian  cient   of  the   Pyramid's    height 

gaiab  (for  thia  will  suit  the  case  or  radius  to  be  expressed  with 

better  than  its  fourth  part,  the  remarkable     neatness,      namely 

derab),   be   descended   from   far  JXlOO.     The   digits    7    and    3 

beyond  pre-historio  antiquity,  or  beiog  marked  in   the  conatrnc- 

even  probably  so,  and  its  ancient  Hon  of  the  ascent  {or  height  pM- 

length  were  (101-839)  =  '1I3   of  aage)   to   the    so-called     King's 

an    inch,    or   about    jif^    P^i^  Chamber,  besides  being  remark- 

■horter  than  onrpreaent  informa-  ably   connected    |aa    ahown    in 

tion  OBsigna  aa  its  existing  lengtll.  Lift  and  Work,  Foatacript,   voU 

it  would  then  become  probable  iii,),  with  the  decimal  expression 

that  thia  measure  was  derived  of  the   ir   ratio    on   which   this 
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Bask-cnit,  26.  U8. 

\fivm  the  Pyramid  base,  divided 
tjr  90  ;  becftiue  9  and  10  in  com- 
biiuitioii  are  numbers  connected 
frith  the  Pynunid  in  at  least  two 
otbei  wajB,  the  diagonal  profile 
and  the  relation  of  its  radius  to 
the  solar  diatonce,  and  tberefore, 
by  a  vtoderale  probnbility,  these 
numbers  may  have  been  aubae- 
qnentty  taken  to  divide  the  base 
for  a  new  unit ; — while  the  base 
mnild  have  been  formed,  never- 
theleas.  on  the  25025  unit,  (or, 
on  that  unit  it  represents  the 
•arth's  true  rotatiooa  in  the  com- 
plete orbit.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  if  bolA  these  units  are 
probably  or  posaibly  true,  why 
assume  the  25'025  unit  to  be 
the  primary  intentioti,  and  tbe 
101-839  or  its  quarter  (a  length 
approximating,  though  not  ci- 
aetly,  to  the  derah)  to  be  the 
unit  subsequently  derived  (rosi 
tbe  base!  why  not  via  vend, 
as  Sir  H.  James's  theory  would 
suggest!  The  reason  is,  1st, 
that  the  26026  unit  ia  more 
certainly  a  poheologio  fact  than 
the  101-839  uoit;  it  ia  so  on 
grounds  here  in  course  of  being 
shown ;  and,  2dly,  if  both 
be  paheologically  real,  tbea  tha 
round  subdivision  of  the  b«se 
(into  90  parte,  whether  by  the 
aatbor  of  the  design,  or  probably 
by  others  witbout  authority)  to 
obtain  a  convenient  unit  of 
measure  for  a  particular  use.  a» 
land  measuring,  is  a  process 
greatly  more   probable  to  have 
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height  dependa.      All  this  is  sug- 
gestive of  an  intended  connexion 
rather  than  a  mere  coincidence. 

This  unit  makes  also  remark- 
able cosmical  expressions — 

Blarth's  mean  sidereal  or  cor- 
rect day's  march,       4  x  10' 

Sun'amean  distance,      J  x  10" 

Earth'a  polar  radius,  10' 

Tbese  facts  are  of  precisely  the 
same  class,  nay  more,  of  the  same 
order,  and  even  of  the  same 
family  group  with  the  days  in 
the  year  already  noticed ;  and 
we  do  not  reasonably  eipect  to 
find  such  a  connexion  among 
coincidences  of  a  purely  fortui- 
tous origin. 
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been  performed  than  th«  con- 
verge 1  that  ii,  Uiui  oommenciiig 
with  an  u-bitrary,  or  at  Icait  an 
tmeo/muai  ituidBrd  (the  gssab 
or  the  derah),  and  aoutriTuig — 
from  B  round  multiple  of  it  (the 
baae  length),  a  re-mbdiTi^ion 
that  ihould  correctly  produce, 
at  one  operation,  exact  tokens 
of  two  independent  coimical 
fact>,^the  year,  and  the  earth- 

This  idea  of  the  gaaab,  >■  a 
nnit  of  measure  originated  by 
the  Pyramid  base  after  ita  com- 
pletion, is  merely  anggeated  to 
one's  mind  as  obviating  the  want 
of  probability  in  the  conTene 
idea  of  Sir  Henry  Jamea,  that 
the  len^h  of  the  Pyramid  baae 
was  itself  originated  by  thederab. 
But  until  more  is  known  of  ths 
antiquity  or  origin  of  tha  gsaab 
(or  of  its  quarter,  the  derah),  and 
of  the  probable  limits  of  error  ia 
its  aasamed  length,  its  derivation 
from  the  Pyramid  base  most 
remain  a  mere  suggestion,  though 
somewhat  mare  probable  than 
that  of  the  derah,  and  gasab  ;  or 
than  either  of  these  having  origi- 
nated the  base-length. 

O.  The  relation  of  the  derah 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
tnn,  U  tuL 
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mnltiplicBte  with  the  Pyramid 
buo -length,  ii  such  as  to  show 
■n  exceu  of  10'2  inches  beyond 
the  base-length,  ftceording  to  the 
iDOHt  judiciouH  mean  of  the  only 
two  tniitworthy  measurements 
which  we  possess :  thoie  of  the 
Trench  tavatitt  and  of  Colonel 
Howard  Vyge.  Or  even  U  we 
cook  the  result  by  aalecting  the 
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state  of  knowledge  of  the  parts 
not  yet  uncovered,  and  of  parts 
destroyed   because    prenatnrely 
uncoverod. 

Some  oE  the  four  base-comer 
stones  (perhaps  ail,  if  we  knew 
all  their  dimensiona)  ahow  ths 
preciis  double  or  quadruple  of 
the  sacred  cubit  in  their  hidden 
diagonal  dimensiana, — their  dia- 
gonals either  of  surface  or  of 
solidity.  We  might  add  that 
the  probable  proportions  of  some 
of  these  stones,  in  terma  of  the 
sacred  cubit,  aresach  as  wonldba 
of  much  interest  were  oar  infor- 
mation less  liable  to  uncertaiaty. 

Again,  there  in  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  the  hnrisontal 
thickness  of  the  casing  wu  on 
the  mean  100  Pyramid  inched  or 
4  sacted  cubits. 

Again,  in  the  interior  there  ia 
apparently  a  use  of  the  sacred 
cubit,  or  itt  inehea,  in  particular 
dinienaions  in  the  so-called  King's 
and  Queen's  Chamben. 

F.  The  extreme  precision  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  2S-02S 
inch  standard,  or  gacred  cubit, 
{with  the  diviaioQ  of  the  base- 
length  by  the  rotations  of  the 
earth  in  the  course  of  ita  orbit) 
expresses  that  it  was  intentional 
and  not  fortuitous,  as  strongly  m 
coincidence  can  express  this  with 
our  present  data:  for,  the  coin- 
oidence  is  far  more  dote,  indeed, 
than  the  small  extent  of  unoer- 
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taint])  in  the  true  mean  between 
the  duly  two  rvliable  measure- 
meati  oE  the  ongiaol  baae.  That 
of  the  French,  916344  Britidi 
inches,  and  of  Howard  Vyse,  916S, 
or  9167 '50  alter  making  a  Bmoll 
ollowaoce  tor  wear  Kinpe  the  fiirt 
QDCOTerinj;  of  the  socketa,  and 
for  the  fact  that  Vyse  did  not 
notice,  and  probably  did  not 
allow  for  the  existence  of  an 
interveuing  tilm  of  cement,  M 
tiie  French  :  the  most  probable 
tmth  will  be  (9163  ■M  +  9I67B0) 
-^2  =  9165'47.  Now  the  ntunber 
of  the  25425  inch  base-nnita  in 
thia,  agrees  with  the  rotationa  of 
the  earth  in  the  coarse  of  H* 
orbit  axnctly  to  ■  hundred 
thousandth  oE  the  whole  quan- 
tity ;  indeed  much  more  exact- 
ly than  our  Uncertainty  of  the 
length  of  the  base. 

What  a  contrast  to  Sir  Henry 
James's  coiocidence  of  the  derah- 
mnltiplicate  which  he  calla  exact, 
although  it  shows  about  100 
times  the  error  I 


Such  ar«  the  comparative  merita  of  the  derah  (2B'488) 
advcicftted  hy  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James,  as  a  base-unit,  as 
compared  with  the  sacred  cubit  (25'025)  advocated  by 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyth.  The  comparison  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  derah,  in  any  aspoct  of  the  case  :  and  yet — excepting 
the  aacred  cubit — the  derah  is  really  the  best  out  of  tha 
multitude  of  units  of  measure  that  have  been  tried,  by 
persevering  industry,  with  the  purpose  of  finding  some 
unit  that  shall  show  an  intelligible  quotient  on  diriding 
the  base,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  have  at  least  some 
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moat  favourable  measurement, 
the  want  of  coincidence  ia  yet 
7"7  inches.  This  is  very  un- 
likely to  be  due  to  errors  of 
measurement,  for  they  miiat  be 
in  the  contrary  direction,  con- 
■idering  the  causes  of  error  in 
the  termini  of  the  base,  and  in 
the  process  of  measuring,  and  the 
results  of  ruder  measurements  of 
others  when  the  rubbish  inter- 
venod.  But  it  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  probable  alteration  of 
the  unit  of  measure  in  the  lapse 
of  4000  years.  But  while  we 
thus  bold  that  the  want  of  coin- 
ciiience  in  Sir  H.  James's  derah- 
baae  ia  readily  accountable,  it  is 
■nffioient  to  prohibit  the  term 
prefite,  which  Sir  Henry  James 
applies  to  this  moderate  coinci- 
dence, since  he  applies  the  tenn 
apj/roxaaaie  only  to  the  much 
more  close  coincidence  of  the  r 
oonstraction  advocated  by  others. 
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Bhadov  of  evidence  of  having  had  an  independent  existence 
as  a  standard  of  meaeurement  among  men  in  those  days. 
How  strikingly,  then,  does  the  above-shown  superabundant 
fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  by  the  sacred  cubit,  contrast 
with  the  failure  of  all  other  proposed  standarda  ! 

William  Petrie. 

Letter  No.  3,  by  the  Same. 

Review  of  Ou  tuhject,  and  general  conHderatiom. — 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  states  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  Great  Pyramid  was  constructed,  were  simple, 
■ad  havt  bten  atrangtly  overlooked  by  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  and  that  this  is  his  conclusion,  arrived  at  by  an 
examination  consequent  on  the  publication  of '  the  elaborate 
work'  of  Professor  Smyth. 

But  it  is  important  to  notice,  1st,  that  the  Kamak 
cubit,  which  he  brings  prominently  into  the  question,  per- 
fectly confirms  much  that  Piazzi  Smyth  has  written,  while 
it  gives  no  additional  information,  and  opposes  nothing 
in  that  author's  work,  although  the  tone  of  Sir  Henry 
James's  letter  would  imply  the  contrary.  And,  2dly,  that 
the  'principles'  of  construction  put  forth  by  Sir  Henry 
James  do  not  militate  against  the/oci*  on  which  Professor 
Smyth  has  rested  his  exposition  of  the  meaning,  intention, 
and  authorship  of  that  structure — the  great  ends  for  which 
the  facts  are  really  valuable  to  human  intellect;  though 
this,  being  theory,  may  be  slighted  as  such,  by  many. 
Indeed  the  facts  ore  common  to  both ;  and  the  whole 
remaining  body  of  the  facts  and  inferences,  concerning  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  are  not  included  at  all  in  Sir 
Henry  James's  principles  of  construction  :  these  are  meagre 
enough  as  principles,  relating  solely  to  themathematieal  rulet 
— irrespectively  of  their  reasons  or  their  moaning — -by 
which  the  exterior  form  otUi/  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
constructed.     On  this  point,  the  opposite  rules  enunciated 
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by  each  party,  agree  with  what  they  nssiune  to  be  the  fact«, 
for  the  present,  and  until  the  facts  of  dimenaion  and  angle 
shall  be,  if  ever,  more  accurately — and  perfectly  impartially 
— ascertained;  chiefly  from  the  casing  and  comer  Btou«« 
at  present  built  into  certain  public  works  at  Cairo. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  another  test  by  which  to  decide  the 
matter;  let  ub  ask, — ia  the  one  sot  of  supposed  mathe- 
matical rules  of  construction,  a  constituent  part  of  a  harmo- 
nious and  well-united  system  of  distinct  signs  and  tokens, 
embracing  a  much  larger  mass  of  facts  (or  coincidences,  aa 
some  may  be  pleased  to  name  them)  in  that  structure  ; — 
and  is  the  other  suggested  set  of  mathematical  rules, 
isolated  from  the  facta  observed  in  other  features  of  the 
structure  1  or,  at  least,  not  indicated  by  a  similar  connexion 
with  them.  Judged  by  this  test,  the  evidence  is  wholly  in 
favour  of  Professor  Smyth's  view,  as  is  shown  in  detail  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  last  work.  To  the  writer's  mind 
this  is  greatly  confirmed  by  a  further  tracing  out  of  the 
Bame  clue  ;  but  this  being  as  yet  unpublished,  ho  can  only 
uaert  such  additional  testimony  as  being  his  own  impres- 
son. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Henry  James  appeals  to  Um 
"  superior  limpHcUy  of  hia  rules  of  construction  :  but  tliis 
superiority  is  not  found  in  their  physical,  nor  even  mathe- 
matical, simplicity — it  is  only  arithmetical.  Thus,  a  certain 
radiui  for  height,  and  its  cireumference  for  base  length,  is 
quite  as  simple  or  plain  a  rule,  regarded  mathematically  or 
physically,  as  Sir  Henry  James's  alternative  of  a  trirmgU 
with  two  of  its  sides  forming  a  right  anglt,  and  of  unequal 
Ungfh  in  a  certain  ratio,  though  that  ratio  be  not  arithmeti- 
cally complex,  and  with  aotae  additional  process  for  defining 
the  base  length.  If  the  angle  of  the  diagonal  profile  had 
been  a  plain  half  right  angle,  45°  :  or  1  vertical  in  1  hori- 
zontal, there  would  have  been  a  tolerably  good  balance 
of  probability  between  that  and  any  altemativ 
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siinply  defined,  and  as  coincident  as  the  existing  t  angle  of 
John  Taylor  and  Piaazi  Smyth.  But  the  diagonal  profile 
is  not  eimply  45°,  it  is  41°  59'  50°  etc.,  or  approximately 
9  :  10  ;'  and  as  the  ir  theory  and  this  are  mathematically 
inseparable,  or  each  one  is  a  necessary  consequi^nce  of  the 
other,  why  should  the  one  which  ie  the  less  simple,  lesa 
cosmical,  and  lesa  extrissicaUy  supported  by  unity  of  design, 
etc.,  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  ori^nal  intention  1  Again, 
the  division  of  the  year  into  ita  days, — whether  solar,  i.e. 
apparent,  or  sidereal,  i.e.  real — is,  mathematically  and  phy- 
sically, as  plain  a  fact  as  the  purely  artificial  division  of  a 
circle  into  360  parts. 

In  each  of  these  cases  {the  profile  and  the  base-length) 
we  have  to  choose  between  a  most  plain  fact,  abundantly 
illustrated  and  deeply  rooted  in  coamical  nature,  and  an 
artificial  idea,  recommended  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  tho 
brevity  of  its  mere  arithmetic,  in  man's  mode  of  nientally 
grasping  ratios.  Hence,  in  the  argument  of  the  probabili^ 
that  simple,  natural,  and  universal  Ulustrations  formed  th« 
basis  of  the  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  we  cannot  recog- 
nise any  preponderance  in  favour  of  Sir  Henry  James's 
view ;  while  on  the  previously  noticed  ground  of  unity  of 
design  and  meaning,  the  evidence  is  wholly  on  the  side  of 

t  Taylor's  and  Smyth's  view,  as  already  stated.  Although 
the  9 :  10  profile  may  have  been  given  to  the  workmen  as 
a  guide,  in  laying  the  rough  interior  blocks,  yet  the  qnes- 
tion  is,  not  this  but — the  principle  or  intention  of  the 
design. 

The  only  way  of  making  the  probabilities  to  be  against  the 
■  «■  theory,  as  compared  with  the  9:10  profile  theory,  is  by 
B  a  series  of  untenable  tuppotitiont, — as,  that  the  originator 
I  of  its  design  was  of  low  mathematical  and  constructive 
I      attainments,  so  that  he  did  not  even  perceive  ihe  remarkable 

B      lbs 
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IT  proportion  which  he  hit  upon ;  also  that  he  selected 
diagonal  profile  with  its  extremeljr  close  agreement  (t 
to  about  a  5000th  part)  with  the  r  angle,  by  mere  acci- 
dent :    and    eimilarly   as    regards    the    other    coincidences 
(nearly  aa   close,   or  for  aught  we  yet  know,  absolutely 
accurate),  the  relation  to  tbe  sun's  ray  and  earth's  axis, 
its  rotation,  etc.,  and  their  manifest  analogic  relation  to 
■JT  construction,  that  all  these  and  their  relations  to 
another  are  purely  accidental  and  unintentional     Other- 
wise there  is  not  a  primd  fude  case  in  favour  of  the  diagonal 
profile  theory ;  and,  that  the  structure  was  on  the  contraiy 
designed  by  transcendent   ability  and  science,  is   am] 
proved  by  a    combination    of  evidence,  well  set  forth 
Life  and  Work.     We  say  so,  even  though  it  be  proved 
weak  points  have  been  included  in  that  provisional  col 
tion  of  various  lines  of  evidence.     Now,  be  it  rememl 
that  it  is  useless  to  theorize  on  an  alternating  basis ; 
ting,  in  presence  of  some  combinations  of  evidence,  com 
mate   bWII   and  knowledge  in  the  designer,  and  then, 
another  part  of  the  subject,  prfffrring  one  theory  to  anot 
on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  necessitate  the  hypothi 
of  that  admitted  skill  and  knowledge, — notwithstanding 
that  the  theory  thus  preferred  be  leas  commended  by  unity 
of  design.     Whichever  theory  has  been  adopted,  let  it  btfl 
plainly  professed  and   adhered   to  throughout  the 
subject,  in  its  interior,  astronomy  and  exterior,  its  syml 
■  and  constructive  branches ;  the  theory  will  then  show 

H  worth. 

H  Amid  an  apparently  gratuitous  divergence  of  opinioa, 

^B  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  in  Letter  No.  l,how  some  of 

H  more  feebly  self-evident,  but  vitally  important  theses,  on 

H  which  Professor  Smyth's  views  rest,  are  confirmed  by  Sir 

H    '  H.  James's  chosen  data.     The  relations  of  the  latter 

H  former  are  simply,  that  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James  has 

^^L  credit  of  calling  attention  to  a  reported  existing  Egypt 


unity  I 

by  Sir  ■ 
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which,  is  so  similar  to  the  remarkable  ancient  and 
still  eiisting'  unit  of  Taylor's  and  Smyth's  theoiy,  as  to  be 
confirmatory,  and  suggestive  of  an  original  identity;  and 
to  establish  the  same  intention  of  circularity,  etc.,  in  the 
base, — as  in  theses  A  to  G-.  Sir  Henry  James  has  also  the 
credit  of  making  (not  altogether  an  original,  but  certainly) 
&n  independent  discovery,  and  of  being  the  first  to  publish 
— that  a  Pyramid  with  a  9:10  diagonal  profile  is  approxi- 
mately  the  same  mathematical  form  as  the  n-  relation  of 
base  and  height ; — an  interesting  contribution  to  the  ir 
theory,  William  Petrie. 

'Sen,  for  iniUnce,  thn  jux  (2J'025  Brit,  inches,  within  prohshle  errors 
of  meunrement},  the  mCBBore  of  the  Aratji,~that  bnnch  of  tbe  tualiy 
or  Abraham  (that  great  Ehosen  Patriarch  of  the  Dationml  oiutodiiBS  of 
the  Scripture!  of  the  living  God  and  their  sacred  cubit),  that  biuich  whose 
tmditioiu,  meuurea,  language,  cuBtomB,  etc.,  have  been  less  diBtnrbed 
by  conqaest,  and  by  voluntary  changes  of  national  habita,  or  capriceg  of 
failiioii,  through  the  lapse  of  agei,  than  those  of  any  other  nation. —W.  P. 
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DISCOXJESES  AT  ROYAL  SOCIETT  OF  EDIN- 
BUEGH  ON  GREAT  PYRAMID  SUBJECTS ; 

IN  DECEMBER  1807,  AND  JANUABT  AND  APBIL  1808, 

AS  BSPOBTXO  IN  THl  DAILY  7APKB8. 

WITH  BEFLEOTIONS  THEREON. 


Meeting  of  Bayal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  on  December  16, 
1867,  as  reported  in  the  Edinbitboh  Etining  Coubant  Jbr 
December  23,  1867. 

*  ANTIQUITY  OF  INTELLECTUAL  MAN. 

^On  Monday  night  (December  16)  the  second  ordinaiy 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. Professor  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair. 

*  Professor  C.  PiAZZi  Smyth  delivered  an  address  on  **  The 
Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man,  from  a  Practical  and  Astro- 
nomical Point  of  View.''  In  his  address,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  numerous  diagrams,  the  Professor  described  the 
leading  features  of  the  Pyramids  of  Eg3^t,  and  noticed  the 
remains  of  proto-Chaldsean  buildings,  and  the  earliest  re- 
mains of  buildings  foimd  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates^ 
which  indicated  the  existence  there  of  several  lai*ge  cities, 
which  must  have  flourished  long  before  Babylon  was  ever 
heard  of.     After  referring  to  the  remains  of  Babylon,  he 
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proceeded  to  point  out  that  all  these  architectural  remains, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  PhcBiiicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  were  all  of  less  antiquity  than  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid of  Egypt,  which  he  dated  at  2000  yean  before  Chiist. 
He  referred  to  a  statement,  made  by  Sir  James  Simpaon  in 
Ids  recent  work  on  "  Ancient  British  Sculpturinga,"  as  to 
there  being  "  rude  but  magnificent  pyramids"  in  Ireland  and 
Brittany,  maintaining  that  these  Irish  remains  were  exactly 
opposite  to  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  in  shape ;  and  that  they 
had  no  place  among  Pyramids,  whether  tested  by  geometry 
or  astronomy,  while  their  mechanical  construction  waa  some- 
thing so  wretched,  barbarous,  and  savage-like,  that  their 
present  tumble-down  condition  would  seem  to  be  e3q>lain- 
able  by  the  passage  over  them  of  not  a  third  of  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  had 
iritnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  The  Professor  next 
disputed  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  in  the  same  work  of 
Sir  James  Simpson's,  to  the  effect  that,  from  the  very  earli- 
est periods,  circles,  single  or  double,  and  spirals,  had  formed 
perhaps  the  most  common  fundamental  type  of  lapidary 
decoration ;  and  adduced  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  in 
England,  to  the  effect  that  the  circles  referred  to  were  the 
last  elTortB  of  nations  before  lapsing  into  barbarism.  He 
also  noticed  a  statement  made  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  writers  known  to  have  written  in  Egypt  so  far 
back  as  9800  B.C. ;  and  contended  that  the  authority  on 
Thjch  that  statement  was  made  waa  utterly  unreliable, 
while  the  statement  itself  was  opposed  to  welMcnown  facts 
M  to  the  deposits  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  latest  theories  which 
had  been  propounded  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  constructed,  and  endeavoured  to  show, 
from  various  measurements  of  the  Pyramid,  that  its  do- 
ngner  must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  of  the  dis- 
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coveries  of  ino<lern  astronomy,  such  as  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun,  and  the  preccBsion  of  the  equmoxee. 
He  maintained  that  the  Great  Pyramid  showed,  by  a  seriM 
of  scientific  proofs,  that  miraculous  aid  must,  in  some  maimer 
or  other,  have  been  given  to  its  designer,  to  have  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  so  wonderful  a  work  at  such  a  period  of 
the  history  of  the  earth. 

'  Sir  James  Simpson,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent, said  he  regretted  that  his  friend  Professor  Smyth  had 
not  given  him  the  slightest  notice  of  his  intended  attack.' 
But  in  reply  to  Professor  Smyth's  criticisms  on  bis  work, 
he  argued  at  some  length  that  the  Professor  was  greatly 
mistaken  in  his  ideas  of  the  ages  of  different  schools  of 
architecture.  For  example,  he  had  spoken  of  Greek  archi- 
tectural remains  dating  back  only  to  the  seventh  century 
B.C.-  But  every  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted 
with  Greek  archteology,  knew  that  there  were  fax  older 
architectural  remains  in  Greece,  as  in  the  Cyclopean  walla 
and  Lion's  Gate  at  Mycence,  which  still  stand  wonderfully 
entire.  The  curious  building  known  as  the  treasury  or 
tomb  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenm,  was  reckoned  by  all  the  beat 
Hellenic  archaeologists  as  being  several  centuries  at  least 
older  than  what  Professor  Smyth  gives  as  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  Greek  architecture.  But  this  tomb  of  Atreus  was 
more  interesting  in  another  point,  alluded  to  by  Professor 
Smyth.     Professor  Smyth  challenged — what  all  architects 

>  There  vis  no  '  attack'  made  or  intended  ;  nor  «u  Sir  J.  Y,  SimpKni 
mentioned  bj  name.  Two  paaaages  in  k  publlabed  work  by  faim,  eipreai' 
lag  opposite  opinioDB  to  thoee  of  tbe  antbor,  were  mnrwui  .-  as  were  mao} 
other  persons'  apinioiiB  upon  botb  that  one  sectian.  and  tbe  mmienHU 
other  nectioTiB  •>(  which  the  address  conaisted.  And  ita  author  would  not 
have  been  held  eienaable  in  scientific  society,  had  he  omitted  to  doUm 
publlahed  opinions  of  great  men  onfavourahle  to  liis  view^. — C.  P.  S. 

•  In  this  sentence,  and  that  which  follows,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  does  not 
notice  that  it  was  onlj  the  Hellisnic  Greek  an:hi  lecture  whose  rise  wu  placed 
by  the  author  in  700  B.C.  ;  while  in  another  column  of  his  Chart  (a»  tha 
Frontispiece)  tbe  author  had  pven  the  Pclasgio  architecture  of  Greece  an 
antiquity  of  13O0B.O.,  agreeablj  with  Mr.  FerguMon's  teaching. — C.  P.S. 
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OBrtainly  allowed — that  circles  and  spirals  are  among  the 
earliest  and  fundamental  forms  of  stone  decoration ;  and  he 
held  that  circles  and  spirals  marked  the  period  of  degrada- 
tion, not  the  period  of  commencGmeDt  in  lapidary  oma- 
juentation.  But  the  pilaster  at  the  door  of  Atreus'  tomb — 
probably  eleven  or  twelve  centuries  RC.,— was  elaborately 
ornamented  with  circles  and  spirals,  and  yet  it  is  among 
the  oldest  (not  the  youngest)  and  degraded  specimens  of 
Greek  art.  The  temples  of  ThebeH,  Assyria,  showed  abun- 
dance of  decorations  originating  in  spirals  and  circles,  and 
in  pieces  of  them — are  all  geometric.  Any  of  the  most 
common  books  on  ancient  architecture  would  convince 
Professor  Smyth  of  this.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  that 
ttie  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  of  Ireland  and  Brittany,  were 
all  tombs.  Professor  Smyth  tried  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  those  of  Ireland  and  Brittany,  because  they  were  less 
in  sizej^  but  a  planet  was  still  a  planet,  whether  enor- 
mously laige  or  very  small.  The  sight  of  the  old  Irish 
tnausolea,  scattered  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  archceological  sights  in 
the  United  Kingdom — tall  and  lai^e  as  little  hills,  like 
tliose  of  Newgrange,  and  showing  in  their  Interior  large 
eyclopic  chambers,  the  huge  component  stones  of  which 
were  sometimes  highly  decorated.  If  Professor  Smyth 
would  visit  and  measure  them,  he  would  perhaps  find  them 
M  interesting  and  astonishing  as  others  he  had  visited,  or 
more  so.  Those  of  Brittany— many  of  them  decorated  in- 
teriorly— were  perhaps  older  than  those  of  Egypt,  for  they 
oontained  implements  and  weapons  only  of  stone — not  of 
bronze  or  iron.  They  were  reared  in  the  stono  ag& — the 
Elgyptian  tombs  were  reared  after  metallic  tools  were  in- 

1  Thiit  sUtemaDt  la  erroneoui.  Pr[>ri'Mi>r  Smyth  didpuUd  the  rlf{ht  or 
1^  Iriab  lumuli  to  be  uilled  '  pyramid!,'  lolely  od  the  ijueitioii  of  ihape  ; 
and  ht  not  only  eihibiteii  a  motlut  of  >  good  pyrunid,  no  imiU  u  12  incbaa 
blgb,— but  alio  gave  tbe  geoiDdtrlcsl  dstioilion  u  appliuble  to  any  tin, 
lartje  or  imatl.— C.  P.  S. 
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vented.  But  if  not  content  with  the  age  of  these  enor- 
mous western  tombs  or  pyramids,  we  had,  besides  cromlechs 
and  megalithic  circles,  other  remains  of  intellectual  man  in 
Europe  undoubtedly  older  than  the  oldest  Egyptian  Pyra- 
mid. He  then  alluded  ta  the  earring  upon  a  piece  of  ivoiy 
of  a  figure  of  the  mammoth- — -moving  or  running — found 
by  M.  Lartet  and  Dr.  Falconer  in  one  of  the  old  inhabited 
eaves  of  France.  That  accurate  piece  of  drawing  or  sculp- 
ture must  undoubtedly  have  been  executed  by  a  man  that 
aaw  the  mammoth  with  his  own  eyes.  Yet  surely  Professor 
Smyth  would  admit  that  the  date  at  which  this  "  intellec- 
tual" man  Uved  in  France  was  far,  far  older  than  the  age  of 
tiie  oldest  pyramid.  In  the  most  ancient  grave  of  man  yet 
diflcovered,  at  Anrignac,  a  piece  of  sculpture  was  found,  con- 
asting  of  a  mammal  tooth,  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  bird's 
head.  Yet  we  know  that  those  buried  in  this  grave  were 
contemporaneous  in  France  with  the  mammotli,  rhinoceros, 
Irish  elk,  etc.  In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  astro- 
nomical questions  connected  with  the  old  Egyptian  Pyra- 
mids he  was  no  judge.  But  he  understood,  though  all  the 
measurements  were  near,  none  were  exactly  what  the  theory 
wanted.  But  things  mathematical,  to  be  mathemaUcal, 
should  be  correct  entirely,  and  not  merely  nearly  so.  He 
concluded  by  remarking  that  though  Professor  Smyth's 
papers  were  extremely  clever,  he  did  not  believe  one  word 
about  the  Pyramids  having  been  built  on  astronomical  prin- 
ciples. He  had  no  faith  whatever  in  what  was  called  the 
astronomical  size  and  measurement  of  the  Pyramids  :  they 
might  as  well  tell  him  that  the  Register  Office  and  tha 
College  were  arranged  on  a  similar  principle.  It  was  a 
spurious  archteology  and  astronomy  that  fed  on  such  fanciei 
and  romances. 

'  Tlie  company  then  adjourned  to  the  next  room,  and  jw 
took  of  tea  before  separating.' 
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The  latt  Speech  of  the  tAove  Meeting,  as  given  Ihe  next  morn- 
ing, or  on  Deeemher  17,  1867,  in  the  Scotsman. 

'  Sir  Jamks  Simpson,  in  reply  to  Professor  Smyth's  criti- 
OBins  on  his  work,  argned  at  some  length  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was  greatly  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  antiquity 
©f  the  architectural  remains  of  Greece,  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  nothing  but 
tombs,  and  that  there  were  tombs  in  Europe  older  than 
the  Elgyptian  E*ynLmids — a  fact  which  he  maintained  to  be 
proved  by  the  discovery  that  they  were  the  tombe  of  per- 
sons who  lived  before  metal  weapons  were  known  in  Europe, 
while  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  were  built  after  metal  wea- 
pons began  to  be  known.  He  asserted  that  the  statements 
in  his  work  which  had  been  called  in  question  by  Professor 
Smyth  were  accurate  ;  and,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  remcuns  in  Europe  more  ancient  than  the  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  he  referred  to  pieces  of  sculpture  which  had 
been  found  in  graves,  which  showed  that  the  sculptor  must 
have  seen  the  mammoth.  Sir  James  concluded  by  remark- 
ing that  though  Professor  Smyth's  papers  were  extremely 
clever,  ho  did  not  believe  one  word  about  the  Pyramids 
having  been  built  on  astronomical  principles.  He  had  no 
faith  whatever  in  what  was  called  the  orientation  nf  the 
Pyramids ;  they  might  as  well  tell  him  that  the  Register 
Office  and  the  College  were  arranged  on  a  similar  principle. 
The  company  then  adjourned  to  the  next  room,  and  par- 
took of  tea  before  separating,* 


Meeting  of  January  6,  18C8,  M  reported  in  the  ScOTsuiH  of 
January  7. 

'  ROTAL  Society. — The  third   ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Society  was  held  last  night  in  the  Royal  Institution. 
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Dr.  ChristuDii,  rice-president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
Chairman  delivered  the  Keith  medal  to  Professor  Piazd 
Smyth  for  his  communications  during  the  last  bieonial 
period,  entitled  "Notices  of  Recent  Measurements  at  the 
Great  PjTamid."  The  Committee,  in  the  minute  recom- 
mending the  Council  to  make  the  award,  recorded  their 
opinion  "  that  the  energy,  self-sacrifice,  and  skill  displayed 
by  Professor  Smyth  in  this  vast  series  of  measurementfi 
fiilly  entitle  him  to  the  highest  testimony  which  the 
Council  has  in  its  power  to  offer."  The  Council,  Professor 
Christison  remarked,  offered  no  opinion  of  the  theory 
propounded  by  Professor  Smyth,  but  they  were  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  was  a  most  valuable  series  of  measurements, 
on  which  all  future  theories  must  he  based.  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred 
on  liim,  expressed  regret  that  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
itself,  were  being  carried  away  for  the  construction  of 
public  and  private  buildings,  so  that  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that,  after  being  bo  remarkably  preserved  for  forty 
centuries,  they  would  yet  pass  away  from  the  earth ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  that  the  notice  which 
the  Royal  Society  had  taken  of  his  labours,  would  direct 
the  attention  of  other  investigators  to  this  subject.  Dr.  A. 
Crum  Brown  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Fraser  read  communications 
"  On  the  Modifications  produced  by  Direct  Chemical  Addi- 
tion upon  the  Action  of  Certain  Poisons."  Profenc^ 
Kelland  submitted  a  paper  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  "  On  the 
Burning  Mirrors  of  Archimedes,  and  on  the  Concentration 
of  Light  produced  by  E«flectors."  The  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  show   how  certain  defects  in  the  experiments  by 


Buffon  might  be  remedied,  i 


0  form  a  str 


ong  presump- 


tion  that  the  accounts  of  the  Arcbimedian  mirrors 
authentic.     Professor  Kelland  also  read  a  communication 
by   A,   D.   Wackerbarth,  of  Upsala,  on  Professor  Piasii 
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Smyth's  former  account  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh. 
The  writer  was  of  opinion  that  the  great  Pyramids  might 
bave  been  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  weight 
and  measure,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  it  was  designed 
in  accordance  with  the  theories  that  had  been  propounded 
by  Professor  Smyth.  After  reading  the  paper.  Professor 
Eelland  made  some  observations  aa  to  the  value  of  the 
measurements  which  had  been  made  by  Professor  Smyth, 
and  showed  how  they  demonstrated  the  truth  of  Pliny's 
statement  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson  replied  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  criti- 
ciam  of  Ids  work  on  "  Ancient  Sculpturings"  at  last  meeting 
of  the  Society.  He  did  so  with  the  utmost  friendship  for 
Professor  Smyth,  whose  measurements  were  most  exact, 
but  whose  logic  was  most  wretched.  In  speaking  of  the 
circles  and  spirals  found  on  the  atone  monuments  in  this 
countiy  and  elsewhere,  he  (Sir  James)  suggested  that  they 
vere  sepulchral  and  ornamental  He  had  since  last  meeting 
ahown  the  passage  referred  to  to  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Kin- 
near,  and  they  quite  agreed  with  him  in  the  opinion  he 
expressed  on  the  subject  (Sir  James  said  that)  Professor 
Smyth  admitted  that  they  might  have  been  so  used, but  (that) 
he  (Prof  Smyth)  said  that  he  (Sir  James)  had  made  a  slip 
in  saying  that  these  circles  and  spirals  had  been  used  from 
the  earliest  periods.  Sir  James  quoted  from  various  authors, 
amongst  others  Professor  Smyth  himself,  to  show  that  circles 
were  used  on  these  monuments  for  purposes  of  adornment 
from  the  very  earliest  times.'  After  transacting  some  pri- 
Tate  business  the  members  and  their  friends  had  tea  served 
in  the  anteroom.' 

'  Nn  reply  in«  mule  to  thi»  diaeonree  :  which  was  im^lir,  had  not 
been  Hllowed  by  ths  Couatil,  nor  onnouncud  in  the  billet,  did  not  nfer 
t«  til*  atlverliseil  bnaioeaa  of  tho  eveniug,  and  occupied  so  loag  as  to  pre. 
vent  the  lail  of  the  p»pBra  on  the  progmninie  being  reed,— 0.  P.  8. 
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'  On  Monday  night,  an  address  (which  we  briefly  noticed 
yesterday)  was  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Professor 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  on  "  Pyramidal  Structures  in  I^ypt 
and  Elsewhere,  and  the  Objects  of  their  Creation."  There 
was  an  uuusually  large  attendance  of  memberE. 

'  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  commenced  by  stating  that  the 
probable  derivation  of  the  word  pyramid,  as  suggested  by 
the  distingubhed  Egyptologist,  Mr.  Birch,  was  from  two 
Coptic  words  signifying  the  "  king's  sepulchre,"  and  he  then 
pointed  out,  that  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  veiy  large 
sepulchral  conical  hills  existed,  made  sometimes  of  earth 
and  sometimes  of  stone,  containing  within  thorn  relatively 
small  chambers  for  the  dead,  constructed  of  enormous 
stones,  and  galleries  oft«n  concealed,  leading  into  these 
chambers.  He  cited  various  authors  using  the  word  "  pyra- 
mid" in  this  sense,  and  particularly  Sir  William  Wilde, 
who,  in  his  travels  in  the  East,  when  visiting  some  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids,  tells  how  their  dome-shaped  interior 
chambers  reminded  him  of  the  Pyramids  in  Ireland  at 
ffewgrange,  Louth,  etc.,  and  again,  in  his  work  on  the 
Boyne,  the  same  distinguished  archaeologist  discusses,  at 
greater  length,  the  analogy  between  the  PjTamids  of  Egyp^ 
and  the  Pyramidal  mounds  in  the  west  of  Europe.  AU 
authors,  from  the  father  of  history  downwards,  havo  gooe- 
rally  agreed  in  descnbing  t)ie  Pyramids  as  munificent  royil 
sepulchres  ;  and  the  sarcophagi  of  dead  princes  have  been 
found  in  many — if  not  indeed  in  all — ^)f  them,  when  first 
opened.  The  Pyramidal  sepulchral  mounds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Boyne  were  opened  and  rifled  in  the  ninth  century ; 
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and  thoee  of  the  PfTamids  of  Glzeli  were  broken  into  and 
harried  in  the  same  century  by  the  inquiring  Arabian 
Caliph  El  Mamoon.  By  some,  the  largest  of  the  Pyramida 
at  Gizeh  has  been  maintained,  and  particukrly  of  late  by 
Gabb,  Jomard,  Taylor,  and  Professor  Smyth,  to  be  a 
marvellous  metrological  monument,  built  some  forty  centu- 
ries ago,  and  contAining  within  it,  and  in  its  structure, 
standards  for  men  and  nations,  for  all  times,  of  mea.sure  of 
length,  capacity,  weight,  etc  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Smyth 
further  hold  that  this  Great  Pyramid,  as  it  is  termed,  was 
so  built  for  thia  purpose  of  mensuration  under  Divine 
inspiration ;  the  standards  being,  under  superhuman  origi- 
nation and  guidance,  made  and  preserved  in  it  to  the  present 
day.  It  was  the  largest  of  the  many  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
but  apparently  not  the  first,  and  had  been  calculated  by 
Mr.  Furlong  aa  a  structure  which  in  the  East  would  cost 
about  £1,000,000.  Over  India,  and  the  East  generally, 
enormous  sums  bad  often  been  expended  on  royal  Bepulchrea 
for  the  dead  ;  and  the  Taj  Mahal  of  Agra,  built  by  the 
Shah  Jeban  for  his  favourite  Queen,  cost  perhaps  triple  the 
money.  Mr.  Taylor  ascribes  t*  Koah  the  original  idea  of 
the  metrological  structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  "We 
are  told,"  says  he, "  that  Noah  was  a  '  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness,' but  nothing  could  more  iUustrate  this  character  of  a 
'  preacher  of  righteousness '  after  the  flood,  than  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  establish  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  for  the  use  of  all  mankind,  based  upon  the  mea- 
sure of  the  earth."  Professor  Smyth,  computing  by  another 
chronology,  rejects  the  presence  of  Noah,  and  makes  a 
shepherd — Phihtion— -the  presiding  genius,  holding  him  to 
be  a  Cushite  skilled  in  buUding,  in  the  aamo  way  aa  Mr. 
Keane,  in  the  last-published  book  on  Irish  archaeology, 
strangely  holda  the  round  towers,  etc.,  of  that  country  to 
be  all  also  Cushite  in  tlieir  origin  and  masonry.  A  granite 
cofler,  stone  box,  or  sarcophagus  standiug  in  one  of  the 
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interior  cells  of  the  Pyramid  called  the  King's  Chamber,  is 
held  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Smyth  to  have  been  hown  out 
and  placed  there  as  a  measure  of  capacity  for  the  world, 
and  that  our  Hebrew  measures  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
Anglo-Saxon  on  the  other,  were  all  derived  from  the  mea- 
Burements  of  this  granite  vessel.  The  lecturer  read  various 
extracts  from  the  works  of  these  authors,  showing  that  in 
their  belief  the  great  object,  end,  and  aim  for  which  the 
whole  Pyramid  was  creal«d,  was  the  preservation  of  this 
coffer  as  a  standard  of  measures.  He  read  the  published 
accounts,  averring  that  it  represented  without  and  within  a 
rectangular  figure  of  mathematical  form,  perfectly  level,  and 
highly  polished.  But  though  thus  imagined  to  be  a  great 
standard  of  measure.  Professor  Smyth  had  cited  the  mea- 
enrements  of  it,  made  and  published  by  twenty-five  different 
observers,  several  of  whom  had  gone  about  the  matter  with 
great  mathematical  accuracy ;  but  all  these  twenty-five,  as 
he  owned,  varied  from  each  other  in  their  accounts  of  this 
standard  in  every  element  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth, 
botli  inside  and  outside.  Professor  Smyth  had  measured 
it  himself,  as  a  twenty-sixth  measurer,  and  again  his  mea- 
sure varied  from  every  other.  Yet  surely  a  measure  of 
capacity  should  he  moasureable,  but  this  seemed  immeasure- 
able. — at  least,  to  twenty-six  different  measurers.  "  Still," 
says  Professor  Smyth,  "  this  affair  of  the  coffer's  precise  «ze 
is  the  question  of  questions."  He  holds  that  theoretically 
its  capacity  ought  to  be  71,250  cubic  inches,  yet  he  himself 
found  it  some  90  cubic  inches  less  than  this ;  while  Pro- 
fessor Greaves,  one  of  the  most  accurate  measurers  of  all, 
found  it  310  cubic  inches  below,  and  the  French  acade- 
micians who  accompanied  the  Napoleonic  expedition  to 
Egypt,  found  it  about  GOOO  cubic  inches  above,  the  theo- 
retical size  requisite  to  make  it  a  measure  for  a  chomer  or 
ohalder — namely  71,250  cubic  inches.  Thirty  years  ago 
it  was   pointed  out,  and   indeed   delineated   by   Coload 
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Howard  Vyae,  as  not  well  polished,  and  much  broken  at  the 
edges.  Professor  Smyth,  in  his  late  travels  to  Egypt,  states 
that  he  found  every  possible  line  and  edge  of  it  chipped 
away  with  large  chips,  and  one  comer  broken  off  to  nearly  a 
third  of  the  whole.  But  worse  facta  than  these  are  revealed 
of  it  by  Professor  Smyth  aa  a  measure  of  capacity.  His 
published  measurements  show  that  it  is  not  a  vessel,  as 
alleged,  of  pure  mathematical  form ;  for  externally  it  is  in 
length  an  inch  greater  on  one  side  than  another ;  in  breadth 
half-an-Inch  broader  at  one  point  than  at  some  other  points ; 
in  thickness  of  sides  it  varies  in  some  points  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  its  bottom  at  one  jioint  is  nearly 
a  whole  inch  thicker  than  it  is  at  some  other  parts.  In- 
ternally there  is  a  convergence  at  the  bottom  towards  the 
centre  ;  in  length  and  breadth  it  differs  about  balf-an-inch 
at  one  point  from  other  points,  and  thus  its  interior  seems 
really  of  a  form  immeasureable  in  a  correct  way  by  mere 
lineal  measurement — the  only  measure  yet  attempted.  If 
it  were  an  object  of  the  shghtost  moment,  perhaps  Uquid 
measurements  would  be  more  successful.  Worse  details 
Btill  remain  in  relation  to  the  coffer  as  a  great  standard 
measure  of  capacity.  Its  western  side  is  lower  down  in  its 
whole  extent  to  nearly  an  inch  and  three-quarters ;  and 
ledges  are  cut  round  the  interior  of  the  other  sides  at  the 
aame  height.  Should  we  measure  on  this  western  side 
from  this  ledge,  or  from  the  imaginary  brim  1  Besides, 
there  are  three  holes  cut  on  the  top  of  its  lower  western 
aide,  as  in  all  the  other  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  and  used  with 
the  ledge  to  admit  and  lock  the  lid  of  such  stone  chests. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  ledge  and  apparatus  pertaining  to 
the  Egyptian  sarcophagi.  When  about  a  thousand  years 
ago  the  Cahph  Al  Mamoon  tunnelled  into  the  interior  of  the 
Pyramid,  he  discovered  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a  granite 
portcullis,  the  passage  to  the  King's  Chamber,  shut  up  from 
the  building  of  the  Pyramid,  to  that  time.     The  Arabian 
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historian  Ibn  Alhokm  etaUis  that  on  thu  occaeion  they 
found  in  the  Pyramid,  "  towards  the  top  of  a  chamber  (now 
the  Bo-called  King's  Chamber)  within  a  hollow  stone  (or 
coffer)  in  which  there  was  a  statue  like  a  man,  and  within 
it  a  man  upon  whom  was  a  breastplate  of  gold  set  with 
jewels ;  upon  this  breastplate  was  a  sword  of  inestimable 
price,  and  at  his  head  a  carbuncle  of  the  bigness  of  an  egg, 
shining  like  the  light  of  the  day,  and  upon  him  were 
characters  writ  with  a  pen,  which  no  man  understood," — 
a  description  stating  down  to  the  so-called  "statue,"  or 
painted  wrapper,  or  cartonage,  and  the  hieroglyphics  upon 
the  sere  cloth,  the  arrangements  now  well  known  to  belong 
to  the  higher  class  of  the  Egyptian  mummies.  In  short, 
the  marvellous  metrologicol  coffer,  mathematically  formed 
under  alleged  Divine  inspiration  as  a  measure  of  capacity 
{and,  according  to  M.  Jomard,  of  length  also),  for  all  men 
and  all  nations,  for  all  time,  and  particularly  for  these  Utter 
profane  times,  is  in  truth,  proceeded  Sir  James,  nothing 
more  than  an  old  dilapidated  stone  coffin.  The  standard  in 
the  Great  Pyramid,  according  to  Professor  Smyth,  for 
lineal  measurements,  is  the  length  of  the  hase-line  or  lines 
of  the  Pyramid.  It  is  pretended  that  in  this  baae-hne 
there  has  been  found  a  new  mythical  inch — one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  larger  than  the  British  standard  inch  ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  status  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  genera!  and  moral  world,  may  be 
measured  in  accordance  with  their  deviation  or  conformity 
to  this  mythical  Pyramidal  standard.  The  engineere  and 
mathematicians  of  different  countries  have  repeatedly  mea- 
sured a  meridian  arc  of  a  league  of  sixty  miles,  in  order  to 
employ  it  as  a  standard  for  hneal  divisions.  As  part  of 
their  standard,  they  measure  off  sixty  miles  of  the  surface 
of  a  kingdom  with  almost  perfect  mathematical  exactitude. 
Professor  Smyth,  continued  Sir  James,  holds  that  one  side 
of  the  Pyramid  has  been  laid  down  by  Divine  authority, 
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u  such  a  guiding  standard  measure.  The  sides  of  the 
Pyramid  liave  been  measured  by  many  measarers.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  coffer,  none  of  these  two 
measures  agree  with  each  other,  but  vary  from  some  8050 
inches  to  9050  and  upwards.  At  the  time  Professor  Smyth 
was  living  at  the  Pyramid,  Mr.  Inglia  of  Glasgow  visited 
it,  and  laid  bare  for  the  first  time,  the  four  comer  sockets. 
But  Mr.  Inghs's  measurements  not  only  differed  immedi- 
ately from  all  the  others  made  before  him,  but  he  made  the 
four  sides  differ  from  each  other;  one  of  them  being  longer 
than  the  other  three.  Strangely,  Professor  Smyth,  though 
in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  Pyramid,  and 
holding  that  its  base-line  ought  to  be  our  standard  of  mea- 
nire,  and  that  the  base-line  could  only  be  accurately  asccr- 
tained  by  measuring  from  socket  to  socket,  never  made  that 
measurement  himself ;  but  he  lays  down  as  the  measurement 
of  one  side  the  figure  9142  inches  {which  no  one  ever 
found  it  to  be),  because  that  figure  will  be  the  result  of 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  days  of  the  year,  by  what 
he  calls  the  Pyramidal  cubit,  made  up  of  twenty-five 
mythical  Pyramidal  inches,  and  which  Pyramidal  cubit  he 
further  holds  to  be  the  same  as  the  "  sacred  cubit "  of  the 
Jews,  bemg  given  by  Divine  inspiration.  In  proof  of  the 
length  of  the  "sacred  cubit,"  Professor  Smyth  cites  the 
eesay  on  the  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wJio  long  ago 
•bowed,  from  Professor  Greaves'  measurements,  that  tite 
■working  cubit  of  the  masons  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  as 
evidenced  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  was  the  old 
Memphis  cubit  Sir  Isaac  Newton  twice  lays  it  down 
that  tlie  sacred  cubit  is  in  length  24-62.  But  for  Pyra- 
midal purposes,  Professor  Smyth  thinks  it  should  bo 
26-07.  In  obtaining  this  end,  Professor  Smyth  makes 
a  wrong  summation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  figures,  calcu- 
lating nine  means,  which  he  gathers  out  of  Sir  Isaac's 
Msay,  as  amounting  on  a  meaa  to   26-07,   when   thejr 
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actually  amount  to  25'29,  while  lie  tenns  this  result  of 
25-07  as  a  "really  glorious  consummation."  "For,"  saya 
ho,  "a  length  of  25'025  British  inches,  or  practically  the 
sacred  Hebrew  cubit,  is  exactly  one  ten- millionth  of  the 
earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation."  We  grant  that  it  is  nearly 
BO  under  Professor  Smyth's  erroneous  summation  ;  and  if 
we  allow  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth  to  be,  as  Professor 
Smyth  wishes  it  to  be  considered,  500,500,000  British 
inches.  But  in  Captain  Clarke's  latest  and  very  careful 
observations  on  the  subject,  the  polar  axis  is  not  this  mea- 
surement. Kir.  Taylor  considered  the  pyramidal  inch  and 
cubit  to  be  an  exact  segment  not  of  the  axis  of  the  earth  at 
the  pole,  but  of  it*  axis  at  30  deg.  lat.,  where  the  Pyramid 
stands,  and  where  the  earth's  diameter  is,  of  course,  mach 
greater.  Yet  Mr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Smyth  made  both 
axes,  though  very  different  in  length,  fit  exactly  to  their 
numbers.  Mr.  Taylor  mode  out  further  the  "  sacred  cubit" 
to  be  24'90,  whilst  he  found  the  pyramidal  cubit  2d  inches, 
each  different,  but  both  supposed  to  be  revealed  from  on 
high.  To  account  for  this,  Mr.  Taylor  states,  and  despite 
all  geological  or  other  authority,  that  "  the  smaller  (24-90) 
is  the  sacred  cubit"  which  measured  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  before  the  flood  ;  the  one  by  which  Noah  measured 
the  ark,  as  tradition  says,  and  the  one  in  accordance  with 
which  all  the  interior  works  of  the  Great  Pyramid  were 
constructed.  The  larger  (25)  is  "the  sacred  cubit"  of  the 
present  earth,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid when  it  was  completed.  Such  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies, said  Sir  James,  entirely  upset  the  whole  wild 
and  extraordinary  theory  of  the  base  of  the  Pyramid  being 
a  standard  of  lineal  measurement,  or  a  segment  of  any 
particular  axis  of  tlie  earth.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Smyth 
seem  to  think  that  if,  by  multiplying  any  object  in  length, 
they  can  rim  out  the  calculations  with  a  long  taU  of  O'b, 
it  proves  something  exact  and  certun.     The  lecturer  atated 
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and  showed  that  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  standard  of  the 
"  sacred  cubit"  be  true,  and  if  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth 
be,    as    fondly    and   theoretically   imagined    by    Professor 
Smyth,  500,000,000  pyramidal  inches,  then  the  brim  of  the 
lectm^r's  hat  being  exactly  one-half  of  Sir  Isaac's  '  sacred 
cubit,'  that  brim  was  in  meBsurement  one  20,000,00Qth  of 
the  earth's  polar  axis.     The  lecturer  pointed'  out  other 
common  objecta  by  which  such  lines  of  O's  could  be  similarly 
obtained,  if  that  availed  aught.      Sir  James  next  discussed 
some   others  amongst  the   many  matters  which  Professor 
Smyth    fancifully   averred    to    be    typified    in    the    Great 
Pyramid.      The    so-called    Queen's    Chamber,    has  a  roof 
composed    of  two  large   blocks   of  stone  leaning   against 
each  other,  making  a  kind  of  double  roof.     This  double 
roof,  and  the  four  walls  of  the  chamber,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Smyth,  count  six,  meaning  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
whilst  the  floor  counts,  as  it  were,  a  seventh  side  to  the 
room,  "  nobler  and  more  glorious  than  the  rest,"  and  typi- 
fying something  of  a  "  nobler  and  more  glorious  order" — 
namely,  the  Sabbath.     It  is  surely  difficult  to  fancy  any- 
thing more  unfounded  than  this  strange  imagination.     Yet 
Professor  Smyth  holds  that  he  is  thus  able  to  point  out  that 
the  Sabbath  had  been  heard  of  before  Moses,  and  that,  in 
the  above  typical  way,  he  finds  unexpected  and  confirmatory 
light  of  this — a  fact,  which  he  holds,  is  of  "  extraordinary 
importance,  and  possesses  a  ramifying  influence  through 
L      many  departments   of  religious   life  and  progress."       He 
I      holds  also  that  the  corner-stone,  so  frequently  alluded  to 
H      by  the  Psalmist  and   the  Apostles,  is   a    symbol  of  the 
I      Messiah — is    the    head    or    corner-stone    of    the    Great 
■     Pyramid,  which,  tliough  long  ago  removed,  may  yet  pos- 
U      sibly,  he  thinks,  he  discovered  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah, 
I     though  why  or  wherefore  it  should  have  found  its  way  to 
I      that  distant  and  special  locality  is  not  suggested.      Pro- 
B     fessor  Smyth,  continued  Sir  James,  holds  the  Great  Pyra- 
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mid  to  be  in  its  emblems  and  intenttotiG  and  vork  "  super- 
human," and  "built  under  the  direction  of  chosen  men 
divinely   inspired    from    on  high  for   this    purpose,"       If 

divine,  the  work  should  be  absolutely  perfect;  but,  as 
owned  by  Professor  Smj-th,  it  is  not  entirely  correct  in  its 
orientation,  in  its  squareness,  etc. — all  of  them  matteis 
proving  that  it  is  human  and  not  divine.  It  was.  Professor 
Smyth  further  alleges,  intended  to  be  a  standard  of  mea- 
sures for  all  times  down  to  these  latter  days,  "  to  herald  in 
some  of  those  accompaniments  of  the  promised  millennia] 
peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men."  If  the  Pyramid,  con- 
tinued the  lecturer,  is  a  divine  miracle  of  this  kind,  then 
the  Arabian  Caliph  El  Mamoon  upset  the  supposed  miracle 
A  thousand  years  ago  when  he  broke  into  the  King's 
Charober  and  unveiled  its  contents ;  for  the  builders  in- 
tended to  conceal  its  secrets  for  the  beneHts  of  these  latter 
times,  and  for  this  purpose  had  left  a  mathematical  sign 
of  a  cross-joint  on  the  gallery,  by  which  some  man  in  th» 
distant  future,  visiting  the  interior,  should,  according  to 
Professor  Smyth,  detect  the  entrance  to  the  chambers,  and 
which  secret  sign  Professor  Smyth  himself  was,  as  he  be- 
lieves, the  first  to  discover.  In  relation  to  the  Great 
Pyramid,  as  to  other  tilings,  we  may  be  sure  that  God 
does  not  teach  by  the  medium  of  miracle  anything  that  the 
unaided  intellect  of  man  can  find  out.  The  lecturer  con- 
cluded by  a  series  of  remarks,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
at  the  time  at  which  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built,  probably 
4000  years  ago,  mining,  architecture,  astronomy,  eta,  were 
BO  advanced  in  various  parts  of  the  East  as  to  present  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  such  a  noble  Royal 
Mausoleum  as  the  Great  Pyramid  undoubtedly  is. 

'  The  Chairman  (Professor  Kelland)  said  he  waa  afraid 
that  the  meeting  could  not  ent^r  into  a  discussion  that  even- 
ing on  the  paper  just  read.  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  waa 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  a  reply,  and  others  might  hsn 
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something  to  say  on  the  sabject  He  would,  therefore,  sag- 
gest  that  they  should  hear  any  remarks  which  the  Professor 
might  wish  to  make  at  present^  and  that  the  discussion 
should  be  resumed  at  another  meeting. 

'Professor  PiAZZi  Smyth,  in  reply,  said — The  essay 
which  we  have  heard  this  evening  is  both  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
versatile  men  of  the  present  day.  If  the  result  of  this 
essay  should  be  the  elucidation  of  mcnre  truth  than  has 
hitherto  been  known  in  the  world,  no  one  will  be  better 
pleased  than  myselfl  But^  if  that  result  should  not  follow, 
and  if  the  essay  should  be  found  unable  to  withstand  the 
necessary  test  of  subsequent  careful  examination,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  uttered  its  errors  will  attach  to  the 
author  alone ;  and  there  it  may  be  left.  So  far  then.  Sir, 
touching  the  advertised  subject  of  the  paper,  according  to 
its  title  as  duly  printed  in  the  billet  for  the  business  of 
this  evening,  and  to  which  I  would  gladly  confine  myself. 
Yet  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  altogether  unaware  that — such 
printed  title  of  the  paper  notwithstanding — ^my  humble 
name  has  occupied,  unfortunately,  a  large  share  of  the 
lecturer's  attention.  The  primal  reason  for  this  would 
seem  to  be,  that  in  the  course  of  a  special  investigation  a 
short  time  ago,  I  ventured  to  discuss  the  merits  of  two 
little  paragraphs  in  a  certain  book  which  was  printed  and 
published  to  all  the  world,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year. 
Those  two  paragraphs  crossed  the  path  of  my  investigation 
in  so  positive  a  manner  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  either  to  disprove  them  or  yield  to  their  domination. 
In  all  this  there  was  nothing  unusual,  for  the  same  sort  of 
thing  takes  place,  more  or  less,  in  every  scientific  inquiry  \ 
and,  in  fact,  in  that  same  investigation  of  mine  there  was 
a  host  of  other  books  submitted  to  a  precisely  similar  line 
of  criticisnL  Yet  what  was  said,  in  one  short  section, 
touching  oiiJIy  tbe  two  paragraphs  already  mentioned,  has 
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excited  an  lunooiit  of  comment  (from  their  author)  which  is 
perfectly  extraordinary.  The  first  of  those  remarkable 
paragmphs  of  his,  conlAined  the  assertion  that  there  ale 
"  pyramids,"  yea,  even  "  magnificent,  though  rude"  pytBinids 
in  Ireland;  and  the  second  stated  that,  "from  the  very 
"  earliest  historic  periods  in  the  architecture  of  Egypt, 
"  Assyria,  Greece,  etc.,  down  to  our  own  days,  circles, 
"  single  or  double,  and  spirals,  have  formetl,  under  varioos 
"  modifications,  perhaps  the  most  common  fundamental 
"  types  of  lapidary  decoration."  Now,  my  argument  with 
regard  to  the  first  paragraph  was,  that  whereas  the  shape 
of  a  pyramid  is  defined  truly  and  mathematically  to  be  k 
solid,  whose  base  is  a  regular  rectilinear  figure,  and  vrhoM 
sides  are  plain  triangles,  with  their  several  vertices  meeting 
together  in  a  point,  that  name  of  pyramid  could  by  no 
means  be  even  approximately  applied  to  Newgrange,  the 
chief  of  tlie  so-called  Irish  pyramids,  because,  when  restored 
from  its  present  to  its  original  condition,  it  b  shown  to 
have  had  a  circular  base,  and  a  top,  not  pointed,  but  very 
broad  and  flat  And  my  argument  touching  the  second 
paragraph  was  that,  in  bo  far  as  referred  to  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Jeezeh — the  ej^mple,  par  exotlUnce,  of  the 
very  earliest  historic  period  in  the  architecture  of  I^ypt — 
(with  the  other  and  later  countries  I  had  nothing  to  do) — 
in  so  far,  I  say,  as  referred  to  the  Great  PjTamid  of  Jeeseh, 
circles,  single  or  double,  and  spirals,  did  not  by  any  means 
form  the  most  common  fundamental  types  of  its  lapidary 
decoration.  There  has,  indeed,  been  a  su^estion  thrown 
out  that  I  was  altogether  mistaken;  and  because — as 
gathered  out  of  my  own  book.  Life  and  Wort  at  Iha  Great 
Fyramid, — on  a  certain  absurdly  small  feature  of  the  whole 
building,  usually  known  as  the  "  granite  leaf,"  there  is,  on 
one  part  of  it,  a  peculiar,  little,  something  or  other ;  a  some- 
tliing,  whether  for  ornament,  or  mechanical  use,  or  sym- 
bolical purport,  and  when  put  on  uo  one  can  teU.     In 
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order  th&t  the  presently  known  facts  of  this  most  minute 
and  peculiar  little  something  or  other  may  be  easily  ap- 
prehended, I  have  placed  on  the  table  a  model  of  the  whole 
"  granite  leaf,"  one-fifth  of  the  natural  size ;  and  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  will  show  how  there 
can  be  got  out  of  the  small,  Emooth,  slightly-raised,  semi- 
ovoid  patch  you  see  thereon,  enough  engraved  figures  of 
"  circles,  single  or  double,  and  spiralB,  to  form  perhaps  the 
"  moat  common  fundamental  types  of  the  lapidary  decora- 
"  tion"  of  all  the  twenty-one  acres  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
well-dressed  stone  surface.  Further  than  this,  I  cannot 
say  that  anything  of  importance  has  been  brought  forward 
trenching  on  the  real  grounds  of  my  views  concerning  the 
unparalleled  and  very  exalted  character  of  the  design  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  Much  attempt  has  no  doubt  been 
made  to  break  down  distinctions,  and  confound  it  with 
other  pyramids,  and  even  with  remotely  pyramidal  struc- 
tures ;  and  much  attempt  also  to  undervalue  it  itself, 
merely  because  some  of  its  (the  Great  Pyramid's)  describers 
have  erred,  or  had  imperfect  data  of  observation  and  mea- 
surement to  go  upon.  But  this  is  an  old,  old  story.  It  is 
what  the  Pagan  Egyptians  began  ;  what  the  Greeks  went 
on  with;  then  the  Romans;  then  the  Mohammedans; 
and  lastly,  even  some  modem  Europeans — some  few  men, 
who  ars  in  a  sad  state  of  darkness  as  to  modem  science ; 
the  final  and  highest  principle  of  which  is,  not  to  presume 
to  give  out  perfect  and  infallible  dicta,  but  rather  to 
know  well  about  the  limits  of  error  attending  every  nume- 
rical datum.  But  the  Great  Pyramid  haa  outlived  all  these 
unwise  attacks ;  and  it  still  stands,  amongst  many  other  of 
its  features,  the  highest  of  all  buildings,  and  with  a  most 
important  meaning  in  that  particular  height.  Several 
cathedral  spires  of  Europe  have  been  intended  by  their 
arcliitects  to  bo  higher;  but,  from  foundations  failing,  or 
other  reasons,  they  have  invariably  stopped  far  short  of 
2  £ 
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their  aim ;  leaving,  therefore,  the  earliest  of  eziating  build- 
ings, the  Great  Pyramid,  still  in  all  its  noble  superiori^ 
as  well  as  scientific  significance ;  and  making  it  more  than 
ever  a  vonder  and  admiration  to  all  the  intelligent  of 
mankind  in  every  land.  After  standing,  indeed,  thus  for 
4000  years,  the  Great  Pyramid  is  now  shining  forth  with 
a  brighter  character  and  purer  fame  than  ever  it  did  before. 
And  only  think.  Sir,  what  that  implies,  To  withstand  the 
trials  of  4000  years  of  persecution,  and  oppression,  and 
criticism,  and  judgment,  and  yet  to  come  out  fairer  and 
more  precious  afler  all !  I  can  only  hope  that  the  same 
may  bo  said,  after  the  lapse  of  even  a  tenth  part  of  that 
interval  of  time,  for  the  characters  of  some  who,  in  persis- 
tently endeavouring  to  undervalue  that  primeval  structure, 
know  not  what  they  do.     (Applause.) 

*  Owing  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  above  subject,  the 
reading  of  the  other  papers  ou  the  programme  was  poot- 
poned  till  next  meeting  of  the  Society.' 


I 


» 


HEETIKO  OF  APRIL  20,  186a 
At  reported  in  the  Scotsman  of  April  21. 
'  Last  night,  at  the  tenth  and  last  ordinary  meeting  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  for  the  season — Professor  Playfair  in  the 
chair — a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  C.  Piazzi  Smyth 
commenting  on  two  papers  on  the  Great  Pyramid  lately 
printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  one  of 
which  was  the  production  of  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  the 
other  was  written  by  Sir  James  Simpson.  Both  of  these 
papers  were  alleged  by  Professor  Smyth  to  be  based  upon 
needlessly  imperfect  data.  The  first  was  written  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  progress  of  pyramidal  research  during  the 
last  three  yean ;  and  he  had  placed  himself  in  conespoDd- 
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ence  with  the  author,  vho  had  confessed  his  ignorance  of 
all  recent  Pyramid  exploration  bo  honeatly  that  he  could 
do  nothing  else  than  present  hitn  vith  a  copy  of  his  recent 
work.  The  other  essay  (Sir  James  Simpson's)  extended 
to  no  less  than  twenty-six  pages,  of  which  twenty -four  pages 
were  filled  with  hardly  anything  else  than  the  severest  ani- 
madversions on  the  Great  Pyramid  and  himself — (laughter) 
— his  name  being  printed  no  less  than  eighty-five  times — 
(laughter) — and  there  heing  no  fewer  than  seventy  cases  of 
extracts  in  inverted  commas  from  hia  writings,  besides  many 
quotations  similarly  derived,  but  without  commas.  After 
maintaining  that  an  opposite  meaning  was  ingeniously 
^ven  in  the  essay  to  the  majority  of  the  extracts  from 
his  writings,  than  that  which  he  intended  them  to  convey. 
Professor  Smyth  proceeded  to  contend  that  Professor  Simp- 
son was  mistaken  in  his  ideas  regarding  the  construction  of 
the  Pyramid,  and  said  that  he  saw  no  prospect  of  that 
gentleman  ever  coming  to  understand  the  true  construc- 
tion of  that  noblest  work  of  the  world  4000  years  ago, 
and  how  vastly  it  differed  from  all  those  tumuli  which  he 
insisted  on  comparing  it  to  and  confounding  it  with,  unless 
he  would  himself  ascend  and  descend  the  ancient  Pyramid, 
climb  up  the  steep  steps  of  its  colossal  masonry,  and  mea^ 
sure  each  step  carefully  from  top  to  bottom.  He  went  on 
to  defend  the  accuracy  of  all  his  measurements,  and  to 
insist  that  the  authority  upon  which  Sir  James  Simpson 
relied  for  the  statement  that  an  embalmed  human  corpse 
had  been  found  in  the  coflfer  was  not  reliable. 

'  Sir  Jaues  Simpson,  in  reply,  said  that  Professor  Smyth 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  attacked  the  Pyramid 
when  he  objected  to  his  reasonings  upon  the  measurements 
of  the  Pyramid.  It  reminded  him  of  Bishop  Warburton 
always  maintaining  that  tlioso  who  attacked  his  reasonings 
in  hia  work  on  "The  Legation  of  Moses"  were  not  con- 
demning him  but  Moses.     He  was  at  perfect  liberty  to 
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express  his  opinion  on  the  Pyramid  question,  and  he  had 
not  knowingly  mis-Btated  the  meaning  of  any  quotation 
which  he  had  made.  Sir  James  then  noticed  a  few  of  the 
measurements  of  Professor  Smyth,  maintaining  that  the 
calculations  whieli  he  had  founded  upon  them  were  inaccu- 
rate, and  that  it  was  an  erroneous  method  of  procedure  to 
take  the  mean  of  different  measurements.  Such  a  method 
of  procedure,  he  alleged,  was  childish  ;  it  waa  a  species  of 
mathematical  aherration,  and  it  ran  through  the  whole  of 
Professor  Smyth's  book.  Professor  Smyth,  he  believed, 
was  one  of  those  men  who  would  compute  millions,  but 
could  not  calculate  the  smaller  figures, — (Laughter.) — He 
had  not  heard  a  single  sound  man  say  otherwise  than  that 
the  whole  of  Professor  Smyth's  theory  about  the  Pyramid 
was  a  series  of  the  strangest  hallucinations,  which  many 
weak  women  beheved,  and  a  few  womanly  men,  bnt  no 
more.  He  had  talked  about  it  to  a  great  many  arith- 
meticians, and  he  had  found  that  they  scoffed  at  it  and 


'  Professor  Smyth,  in  reply,  said  that,  with  regard  to  the 
two  papers  in  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  Society  to  which 
he  had  confined  himself,  he  was  already  in  correspondence 
with  the  author  of  one  of  them,  and  hoped  to  arrive  at 
some  approximation  of  opinion  with  him  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  author  of  the  other  paper,  he  thought  that  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  hold  any  discussion 
with  him,  until  the  Council  should  have  had  abundance  of 
time  to  inquire  into  the  matters  that  he  had  laid  before 
the  Society,  and  had  arrived  at  some  concluaioQ  or  report 
upon  them.' 


fr 
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EEMAEKS  ON  THE  LECTDEE  OF  JANUARY  20, 

At  it  tKu  reported  in  the  Daily  Review  of  January  22  ;  in 
a  Private  Letter  fr^n  W.  P.,  of  date  January  33,  1868  : 
not  written  for  ■p-ublication. 

'  Had  it  been  my  part  to  reply  to  Sir  J.  Y.  SimpBon's 
diaconree,— -I  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  commence  by 
expressing  a  difficulty  in  knowing  how  far  I  was  expected 
to  take  his  observations  as  mere  pleasantry,  jocular  play, 
not  intended  to  be  answered-  For,  of  this  character,  much 
of  it  certainly  seemed. 

'  Hia  mode  of  representing  the  coffer's  condition ; — his 
complaint  of  the  errors  of  modem  measurers  as  a  charge 
against  the  Great  Pyramid ; — hia  complaint  of  (what  is  just 
the  lokm  ofdaign  in)  the  coffer,  as  intended  for  a  capaciti/- 
etandard,  that  it  is  unamenable  to  linear  measurement ; 
and  hia  complaint  that  if  linear  measurement  were  in- 
tended, the  intended  standard  would  be  repeated  many 
times,  all  over  the  coffer  and  Pyramid ;  whereas  it  is  con- 
sidered by  scientific  men  to  be  important,  not  to  repeat  a 
standard  more  often  than  ia  necessary, — in  order  to  avoid 
either  excessive  labour  in  making  copies  identical,  or  else 
confusion  from  their  casual  differences.  Though  the  force 
of  this  reasoning  could  hardly  be  admitted  by  one  who 
gives  out,  that  no  errors  of  workmanship  or  measurement 
ought  ever  to  be  made,  even  by  ordinary  mortals,  if  they 
wish  to  be  considered  aa  doing  a  thing  at  all  respectably. 

'  Again,  his  taking  the  mere  admitted  limits  of  error  in 
modem  imperfect  measures  under  adverse  circumstances  of 
dilapidation,  hurry,  insufBcient  means,  etc., — and  declaring 
that  all  persons  are  agreed  that  these  errors  are  not  that, 
but  original  variatiom  in  the  structure  itself; — -surely  all 
this  is  mere  joking,  and  strange  waste  of  time  for  the  Koyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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'  The  same  geDtleman's  other  mode  of  attack  too ;  the 
picking  out  the  mittakes  (whether  arithmetic,  or  inductive, 
or  of  Bcientific  data),  mistakei  made  here  and  there  by  those 
who  have  elaborated  the  whole  theory ;  but  only  here  and 
there  amid  many  striking  things  where  there  U  no  mis- 
take ;  yet  mistakes  which,  in  some  cases,  when  rectified 
show  the  shrewdly-guessed  idea  in  a  still  stronger  light. 
He  calls  up  such  mistakes  as  if  the  leading  outlines  of 
the  theory  had  no  other  supports !  As  if  such  mistaken 
proofs  were  not  gmeraliy  committed,  by  most  advocates 
of  a  very  new  theory  in  an  unusual  subject,  amid  all  the 
more  or  less  sound  evidences  of  it ! 

'  If  so  charged,  /  could  feel  no  confusion  or  difficulty ; 
it  ia  merely  what  has  been  abundantly  seen  in  all  scientific 
progress.  Si^ecial  cases  of  mistaken  arguments  or  data, 
ntised  in  defence  of,  or  constructing  some  theories, — which 
nevertheless  do  not  perish  with  the  failure  of  these  weak 
proofs,  but  on  the  contrary  survive  and  are  firmly  held,  on 
quite  other  and  independent  grounds.  Though  I  would 
rather  take  my  stand  on  the  simplest  of  all  platforms,  and 
ask,  "  Where  is  the  man  who  never  made  a  mistake  t" 

'The  lecturer's  argument  about  Khallph  AJ  Mamoon, 
and  that  bis  power  to  injure  the  Great  Pyramid  is  proof 
that  that  building  was  not  of  Divine  origin, — is  entirely 
false ;  but  it  is  a  fallacy  which  has  wide  apphcation.  If 
valid,  it  would  prove  that  the  Mostuc  ark  also  was  not  built 
by  Divine  command  (supernaturally  given  in  real  human 
words  proceeding  from  no  mouth  of  born  man,  and  super- 
naturally shown  to  Moses'  eye  in  the  Mount), — because 
that  ark  was  captured  by  the  Philistines. 

'  Also  that  the  Templo  of  Solomon  (with  all  its  contained 
vessels),  was  not  built  by  supernatural  Divine  command, — 
because  it  and  they  were  all  either  destroyed  or  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  and  used  there  to  drink  out  of,  in  honour 
of  idols  !     But  that  libation  was  an  expensive  one  to  the 
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Kbaliph  who  performed  it.  That  act  brought  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  and  cost  Belshazzar  his  kingdom  and 
hia  life,  with  the  thenceforth  wasting  away  of  the  city. 

'  Or  again,  that  Christ  could  not  be  Divine,  because 
sailed  to  tha  cross.  There  were  tlioae  who  asserted  that 
as  a  reason  at  the  time,  to  wit,  the  Chief  Priests.  God 
answered  the  taunt  not  then,  but  afterward  by  resurrection 
and  ascension. 

'  Or  indeed  the  same  principle,  similarly  applied,  provea 
the  non-existence  of  God ;  for  he  allows  man  to  deny  hia 
existence,  and  to  say  and  do  what  they  please  against  Him 
(but  mind !  only  during  the  day  of  grace) — without  any 
hindrance.  The  argument  indeed  proves  nothing ;  and  it 
is  10  mani/atl)/  fault;/  (like  most  of  the  lecture)  that  it  is 
really  not  worth  these  few  pages  of  hasty  writing, 

'The  hat-meaauring  performed  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson 
before  the  assembled  Society,  is  beneath  contempt.  Any 
one  after  he  Icnoun  from  others,  what  the  10~'  part  of  the 
earth's  radius  is, — can  find  juat  as  many  ridiculous  or 
ignoble  portions  of  matter  in  art  or  nature  as  he  pleases, 
and  which  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  he  may  rather  coarsely 
wish,  a  round  fraction  of  that  same  cubit. 

'  If  he  wishes  to  illustrate  his  argument  by  a  really  par- 
allel case,  let  him  take  any  other  structure  as  large  and 
equally  simple  in  its  parts  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  then 
let  him  show  the  existence  of  as  many  and  as  close  coind* 
dences  to  cosmical  data.  But  even  then,  he  would  not  have 
done  half  the  work  ;  for,  there  must  he  also  a  cotncidenca 
□f  a  system  of  symbols  already  recognised  as  existing  among 
men  in  the  part  of  the  world  where  the  structure  existed. 

'  My  own  views  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  Divine  origin 
(views  very  gradually  formed,  and  cautiously,  during  the 
last  two  years),  are  such  that  1  could  afford  to  make  a  pre- 
sent to  the  opposite  party  of  the  whole  of  the  metrical 
facte  !  and  rest  the  case  entirely  on  the  Scripturally-fixed 
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and  recognised  sense  of  the  symbols  of  form,  etc.,  which 
compose  the  structure  ; — combining  that  spedes  of  evidence 
with  the  evidence  of  the  direct  allusions  to  it  in  Scripture^ 
and  showing  that  these  two  distinct  classes  of  evidence 
exaetly  coalesce  ;  without  the  (certiunly  powerful)  additional 
evidence  of  meature,  equally  coalescing  with  the  other  two ! 
'  1 80  much  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject,  that  if 
I  were  to  be  laid  aside  by  illness  or  by  the  approach  of 
death,  I  should  (in  a  natural  sense)  deeply  regret  that  these 
papers  were  not  completed ;— -not  for  any  ingenuity  In 
them,  nor  that  /  in  fA«  least  expect  that  the  subject  itaelf 
will  bring  earthly  honour  to  any  one  handling  it — (it 
appeals  to  too  small  a  minority,  and  always  must  do  so ; 
— not  one  in  a  hundred  is  likely  to  receive  its  tmths, 
or  even  to  understand  them  properly); — but  because  I 
think  I  can  just  point,  to  a  dual  of  truth  which  some  true 
Christians  may  then  study  and  appreciate  j  but  which  at 
present  they  seem  not  to  iiotice,  and  chiefly  for  want  of  a 
pointing  finger.  I  had  no  idea  that  the  subject  would 
expand  so  much,  under  such  study  of  it  as  I  have  been  abla 
to  give.  W.  P. 


REFLECTIONS   ON   THEORIZING; 


N  THE  SUPERNATURAL  : 


IN  A  PRIVATE  LBTTKR  FROM  W.  PETRIE,  Bw, 


1 


The  most  plausible  of  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson's  objections,  on 
January  20,  is,  that  the  theory  he  condemns  is  not  held 
without  variations,  by  each  individual  who  advocates  it, 
and  that  even  the  same  advocate  has  occasionally  modified 
his  theory.  What  an  accusation  I  that  an  important  theory, 
having  many  parts  and  ramifications,  and  while  its  data 
remain  very  incomplete,  is  not  seen  quite  correctly  in  all 
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ita  parts  as  soon  as  its  leading  principles  can  bo  grasped. 
What  a  suggestion !  that  the  necessity  of  modifying  the 
details  of  a  newly  developed  theory  makes  ita  principles 
stand  self-condemned.  Where  would  modem  science  be 
if  its  advocates  had  acted  on  these  principles  1  The  great 
engine  of  modem  science,  induction,  itself  pre-supposea  and 
necessitates  the  building  up  of  a  true  theory,  out  of  a  mass 
of  what  are,  at  best,  mere  probabilities  in  its  favour,  continu- 
ally confirmed  by  other  equally  slight  probabilities,  or  set 
aside  thereby.  This  process  implies,  as  the  almost  ncces- 
aaiy  history  of  a  theory  ultimately  adopted  as  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  shall  have  been  constructed  out  of  what  were 
originally  mere  probabihties  (and  very  sliglit  ones,  nay, 
often  only  the  best  alternative  among  actual  improbabilities), 
and  that  many  of  these  may  have  been  dismissed  as  errone- 
ous in  the  process  of  maturing  the  theory. 

What  if  the  sacred  cubit,  in  the  course  of  such  a  process 
of  theorizing,  has  been  reckoned,  by  successively  stronger 
probabilities,  to  be  at  first  a  few  tenths  of  an  inch,  and  then 
a  few  hundredths,  different  from  the  amount  which  further 
investigation  makes  to  he  the  more  probable  truth  1  In 
any  purely  mundane  investigation,  no  reasonable  tavaiit 
would  think  of  taking  such  a  circumstance  as  evidence  of 
the  falla«5iou8ness  of  the  general  course  of  the  development 
of  the  theory.  Indeed  none  more  fiiUy  recognise  the  just- 
ness of  this,  and  habitually  take  extreme  advantage  of  the 
liberty  of  frequently  modifying  a  theory,  than  that  school  or 
party  (the  rationalistic)  wliich  is  most  forward  to  consider 
the  exercise  of  this  Uberty  to  be  a  proof  of  the  untcnable- 
nesB  of  the  whole  theory,  in  such  a  c^se  as  that  of  the  Great 
Pyramid, — where  the  theory  happens  to  be  adverse  to  those 
of  the  school  referred  to. 

The  alternative  theories  which  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and 
other  opponents  oifer,  leave  far  more  unreconciled  features 
in  the  structure  and  in  its  known  history, — more  that  is 
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aiiaccaiiiit«d  for,  and  improbable,  than  does  the  theoty  he 
opposes. 

That  theory  generally,  ia  addressed  and  offered  to  those 
only  who  DlreBdy  admit  that  a  Divine  command  super- 
naturally  given,  ia  a  vera  cauM  ;  as  acience  tenns  a  cauae 
recognised  already  to  have  eidsted  in  the  case  of  other 
known  phenomena,  and,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense  at 
band  or  avaUable  for  the  present  hypothesis.  Those  who 
openly  deny  this,  are  quite  consistent  in  pronouncing  this 
whole  Pyramid  theory  to  be  fancifnL  To  such  this  theory 
IB  not  offered :  a  previous  question  must  be  settled  with 
them,  namely,  the  exittence  of  supernatural  words  and  acts 
from  the  Creator  to  His  intelligent  creatures  :  or, — accord- 
ing to  a  symbol  chosen  by  Him  as  the  most  applicable — 
the  existence  of  the  Presiding  Potter  and  the  fact  of  the 
touch  of  His  finger,  as  a  vrra  caiua  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Cosmos,  over  and  above  the  mere  relation  of  the  wheel  (of 
nature)  on  which  His  work  ia  being  performed  as  on  a  con- 
tinuous and  uninterrupted  basis. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  Cosmos  nor  to  its  Creator,*  that 
He  designed  and  intended  it  to  produce  results  by  con- 
nexion witli, — and  not  as  isolated  from, — His  direct  action. 
It  is  no  discredit  to  the  potter's  rotary  apparatus,  that  it 
should  be  intended  for  his  own  direct  use  ;  not  to  work  as 
a  clock  in  his  absence,  but  to  produce  its  results  by  the 
combination  of  the  intelligent  and  varied  touch  of  hb  hand 
with  the  monotonous  rotation  of  the  apparatus  itself; 
while,  moreover,  that  too,  is  continuously  sustained  by  his 
foot — see  Postscript.  This  idea  is  skilfully  embodied  in  the 
characteristic  structural  features  which  pervade  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

I  would  rather  err  by  sometimes  ascribing  too  much  to 
the  finger  of  the  potter,  than  by  refusing  to  admit  his 

I  if  lelf-evident,— £>sayj  and  TtmitM, 
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ACtioR,  except  hy  the  foot,  at  the  treddle ;  or  by  altogether 
ignoring  his  presence  at  the  wheeL 

William  Petrib. 

Dir  wmca  a  Papbb  is 


Rotation — Boripturally  lymbolizea  Nature, — rpaxi*  r^t  ycrirtm, 
Natural  law,  the  fixed  order  of  crefttioD,  or  cosmoB  itulf ;  thece- 
fore,  in  conttut  to 

Radiation  =  Supernatural  power, — diraif><w»«  rflt  J4{ii  [Heb.  i.), 
tlie  effulgence  oE  the  Shekinah, — Almightf  power  that  origi- 
nated nature  itaelf,  and  which  keeps  it  going ; — and  which 
doea  not  desert  it,  but  continues  pervading  it, — uiiitig  Naiiire 
in  MTnbiaatiaa  with  this  direct  supernatural  power,  this  '  finger 
of  Ood,' — the  ray  of  his  own  outstretched  arm  and  hand, — aa 
when  the  Spirit  brooded  on  the  wateri  of  the  eotmot  to  pro- 
dace  organic  lifi.  The  principle  is  aymboliEed  In  nature  itself 
by  solar  radiation  working  in  cancert  or  unison  with  terres- 
trial rotation. 

This  all-important  principle,  that  the  sapernatural  and  the 
natural,  in  combimUioti,  produce  a  rttult,  and  that  the  result  is 
not  prodnced  by  either  separately,  is  very  plainly  illuHtrated  in 
Scripture,  by  the  aymbol,  several  times  employed, — the  PoUer't 
Wheel.  His  aheel,  with  rotary  action  (natural  law,  Ecdes. 
i.  3  to  l!t),  works  in  unison  with  the  action  of  his  finger  or 
hand  (the  supernatural,  termed  in  Scripture  'the  finger  of 
Ood),'  which  is  at  right  angles,  any  way,  to  the  rotary  motion, 
— an  expressive  symbol  of  their  abaolutenon -correlation  ;  these, 
combined,  produce  the  vase^  The  presldiog  potter,  mean- 
while, himseif  sustains  the  motion  of  bis  wheel,  on  which  also 
he  doe*  hie  work  of  production.  •  Thon  art  the  potter,  wo  we 
the  clay,'  nature,  mgmot,  ia  the  wheel,  and  thus  the  potter's 
hand  represents  supernatural  power  working  in  the  midst  of 
natnnd  Law  : — as  in  composing  the  first  organic  gcrma  of  tho 
various  vegetable  and  animal  generations,  and  the  first  human 
couple,  and  as  also  seen  subsequently,  in  angelic  ministrations, 
and  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Divine  inspiration,  etc 

The  rationalists  wish  to  say  that  the  vessels  are  produced 
by  the  patter's  wbciJ  wifAuut  the  potter,  and  that  the  idea  that 
his  wheel  cannot  do  that  without  the  hand,  is  a  libel  on  it, 
and  ia  m  much  a*  to  say  that  it  doei  not  fulfil  its  purpose  I 
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They  call  tbe  applicalaoD  of   the  potter's  hand   during  the 

, ,  .       ,      ,  .  ,    (  the  laWH  of  nature. 

rotation  of  hiavheel  on  mtet/erowe  with  1  ..     ^heeL 


Letter  No.  3. 
from  the  daily  review  edinbuegh  hewspapee, 

For  May  18,  1868.  ^H 

OPINIONS    OF    A    CIVIL    EMaiNBEtt.  ^| 

'  Sir, — In  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  appeared  in  year  impresuon 
of  the  Slat  ult,  I  find  that  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  is  represented 
to  have  said,  regarding  the  work  in  three  volumes  lately 
published  by  Professor  C  Piazzi  Smyth  on  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, "  that  throughout  the  whole  of  it  there  ran  a  series  of 
the  strangest  hallucinations,  which  only  a  few  weak  women, 
and  perhaps  a  few  womanly  men,  would  beheve  ;  and  that 
he  had  spoken  to  a  great  many  engineers,  mathematicians, 
and  others,  and  he  found  them  scoffing  at  and  despis- 
ing it" 

'  Now,  Sir,  excepting  by  reputation,  I  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson ;  and  I  certainly  cannot 
boast  of  the  wide  es^^erience  wliich  may  have  fallen  to  his 
lot  in  respect  to  acquaintance  with  "  weak  women "  and 
"  womanly  men,"  whatever  that  expression  may  mean  ;  nor 
could  I  iwssibly  predicate  what  such  persons  might  or 
might  not  be  generally  inclined  to  believe ;  but  if,  guided 
by  their  instincts  for  what  is  true,  they  have  attained  to 
fiiitli  in  Professor  Smyth's  general  deductions,  I  say  it  is 
BO  much  the  better  for  them,  and  that  it  is  certainly  no 
argument  against  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  that 
they  may  have  done  so.     The  insinuation  intended  to  be 
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conveyed  by  the  sneer  is  unworthy  either  of  the  reputation 
or  social  position  of  the  utterer  of  it,  and  must  be  received 
as  a  proof  thftt  he  finds  himself  much  in  the  position  of  the 
celebrated  defendant  who,  having  no  case,  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  that  awkward  deficiency  by  abusing  tlie  plain- 
tiff's attorney. 

'  But  fiirther,  Sir  J.  Y,  Simpson  appears  to  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  company  of  a  number  of 
engineers,  mathematicians,  and  others,  whom  he  describes 
as  much  given  to  "scoffing"  and  "despising,"  and  I  fear, 
further,  that  in  his  eagerness  to  reciprocate  their  opinions 
he  has  had  the  additional  misfortune  also  to  have  acquu'ed 
their  peculiar  method  of  communicating  them.  Now,  Sir, 
I  must  say  that  it  strikes  me  that  the  description  he  gives 
of  the  singular  mode  in  which  theae  friends  of  his  have 
conveyed  their  opinions  to  him  respecting  Professor  Smyth's 
book  ia  such  aa  to  lead  me  very  much  to  doubt  the  value 
of  their  conclusions.  "  Scoffers  "  and  "  despisers  "  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  people  of  sound  judgment ;  but  what  can  possibly 
be  SMd  in  defence  of  the  judgment  of  any  one  so  ill  judged 
as  to  quote  their  judgments  in  lud  of  any  views  of  his  own ! 

'  I  happen.  Sir,  to  be  a  member  of  the  institution  of  civil 
engineers.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  institution  of 
mechanical  engineers,  and  I  have  had,  as  such,  consiilerable 
experience  as  a  producer  in  connexion  with  one  of  our 
staple  manufactures,  and  amongst  gentlemen  who,  with  no 
ordinary  combination  of  enterprise,  practical  ability,  and 
scientific  attainment,  conduct  some  of  the  great  industrial 
concerns  of  the  nation,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  that,  whenever  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity amongst  my  fellow-engineers,  mechanicians,  or  manu- 
facturers, of  explaining  the  views  enunciated  by  Professor 
Smyth  I  have  always  found  respectful  attention  paid  to 
them,  and  in  many  cases  a  singularly  appreciative  adhesion 
to  them,  and  especially  to  the  system  of  weights  and  mca- 
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gores  proposed  bj  Professor  Smythy  and  foiinded  on  the 
metrical  standard  and  system  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  And 
even  those  who  are  not  at  present  prepared  absolutely  to 
adopt  the  Pyramid  standard,  greatly  appreciate  the  extreme 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Pyramid  system  of  mensura- 
tion which  the  Professor  has  so  ably  elucidated. 

'  For  myself  I  can  only  say  that,  having  given  the  opera- 
tiye  conclusions  of  Professor  Smyth  my  most  careful  conai- 
deratioUy  I  believe  them  to  be  correct :  and  I  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  day  when  both  the  standard  and  system  of  mea- 
suration  he  has  deduced  from  the  Gkeat  Pyramid  will  take 
the  place  of  our  present  unworthy  standard  and  cumbroas 
system;  and  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  for  one  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  promote  what  I  should  consider  such  a  hi^y 
practical  consummation  of  the  labours  ho  has  bestowed 
upon  this  great  subject, — ^I  am,  etc., 

'HtNKT  J.  MaBTEM. 
<  WOLYXRHAMPTOK,  ifoy  14,  1868.' 
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M.  WACKERBAETH,  OF  UPSALA,  ON  THE 
GEEAT  PYEAMID; 


THOUGHTS  THEREON  BY  ME.  W,  PETRIE. 

The  former  extracted  from  the  Proceedings  ofOie  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  Seuion  1867-68. 


'  On  tA«  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  Professor  C.  P. 
Smyth's  Viewi  concerning  it.  By  A.  D.  Wacker- 
BABTH,  AM,,  of  Upiala.  Comm-uniaUed  by  Professor 
Kklland. 

'  The  author  gives  &  detailed  Btatement  of  the  theoriee  of 
Professor  Smyth,  as  given  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, 
vol.  xxiii.  part  3.  He  then,  after  heartUy  commending  the 
seal  and  diligence  of  the  Profeseor,  bringa  forward  objec- 
tions to  some  of  his  views.  1.  As  to  the  metron  or  unit 
of  linear  measure.  Mr.  Wackerbarth  objects  tliat  this 
measure  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians — 
appearing  in  no  Egyptian  document  or  monument  what- 
ever, nor  in  any  ancient  writer  who  describes  the  condition 
of  the   Egyptians.^     Mr.   Wackerbarth    collects  from   the 

'  Both  H.  Wackerbarth  anil  tha  writer  of  tlie  sbstract  aeem  hore  to 
■tate,  u  «  new  discover]'  or  tbe  former  geDtlemin's,  with  regard  to  one  of 
the  sdeuUScally  deduced  stuidarda  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  a  quality  or 
feature  which  is  the  already  recognised  and  pervadiug  chancteriBtic  of 
the  whole  of  those  standard!  ;  and  rormB  an  ioiportuit  step  in  the  chain  of 
evidence  leading  towards  a  rocognition  of  the  august  authorship  of  Ibe 
original  design  of  their  coDtaining  and  component  Uonumont  Bm 
chapton  22  to  83  of  thit  book.-C.  P.  S. 
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materials  most  accessible  the  following  table  of  veighta  and 
measures  in  ose  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians  (corrected 
for  the  recent  measoie  of  the  cubit  of  Kamak,  made  by 
Sir  Heniy  James). 


Loiro  Ujubcbi. 


J.  THfi.  (Digitui), 


1.  gjon  (PBlmn.),      . 

li     L  (ThiXg,  (Vola), 


Enbdeh, 

1    1-  A.K". 

(     H  1 1.  Fitr,         .... 

i  ii  1ft  1 1-  epTiu  (sn»^^), . 

\    3J    2A   2,^  1 1.  JUU.£,I  cnbit), 


Endia] 


14785 
2-967 
3-69625 
t-435B 

G-914 
S -13175 

9-SI92G 


iTQtERUlT  MEAHUHC 


« 11,  txo£,  npiuujux"^ 

160 1  2J  [l.  iOlp    .        . 


eOB-876  rt.  Eng„  or  823  ft,  Swediih. 
J  8*9  English  inii™,  m  1  NonrBgian 
t      mile  =  ,",  degree  of  eqnator. 
1 17-2  English  miles,  or  2j  Norweg. 
\      miles  =  t  degres. 


Land  HEAsnHE, 


WtHK  UKAHUBC 

'Afnnrrif  =  nbout  {  pint  Engllih,  or  •Ixrat  ■f%  Swedish  ki 


1.  eJULfU.  (Miaa)  = 


Wbiqht. 

i  gTBltl!  =  II. 

Bkilpond. 


.,  or  1  '278  Swedish 
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'  2.  Tbe  author  then,  finding  no  Euch  meaeure  as  the 
metron,  goes  on  to  say  : — 

' "  It  is  really  very  unpleasant  to  reject  a  beautiful  and 
ingeniously  carried  out  theory  which  one  wishes  to  believe, 
but  I  cannot,  however,  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  Professor  Smyth's  very  interesting  account  of  an 
ancient  Egyptian  standard  of  length,  exactly  equal  to  a 
ten-millionth  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  entire 
system  of  weights  and  measures  that  he  has  deduced  from 
this  imaginary  unit,  requiring  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
earth's  dimensions,  figure,  and  density,  several  centuries 
before  the  age  of  Abraham,  and  the  supposed  connexion  of 
the  English  measures  with  these,  are  things  purely  mythical. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  the  Pyramid  and  its  contents  were 
realty  the  standards  of  the  ancient  Egj^tian  kingdom,  is 
or  seems  to  me  an  opinion  not  destitute  of  probability ; 
but  1  cannot  think  that  those  standards  were  constmcted 
with  any  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  but  that 
they  were  arbitrarily  chosen  quantities,  intended  to  repre- 
sent on  a  tolerably  large  scale  the  size  of  those  portions  of 
the  human  body  which  their  names  indicate  :  e.g.  JULig,! 
(cubittu),  the  arm  from  the  elhow  to  the  point  of  the  middle 
finger ;  EHOTI  (jmlviut),  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  et«.  etc. 

' "  In  fine.  Professor  Smyth's  method,  namely,  that  of 
multiplying  or  dividing  by  quantities,  for  the  introduction 
of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  give  any  satisfactory  reason, 
— as,  for  example,  the  number  366,  with  which  the  base 
was  divided,  and  which  ia  neither  the  exact  number  of 
days  in  a  sidereal  year,  nor  anything  else,  and  again,  the 
very  uncertain  number,  5-672  (the  earth's  density),' — appears 
to  me  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  How  deceitful 
results  thus  obtained  can  be,  I  shall  now,  in  conclusion  of 
this  discussion,  attempt  to  illustrate  by  a  few  examples ; 
and  before  doing  this,  I  beg  to  state  tliat,  entertaining  the 
highest  respect  for  Professor  Smyth,  I  have  not  the  least 
2f       • 
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intention  of  mahing  light  of  his  work,  though  this  methixl  of 
reasoning,  being  onalogoua  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum,  will 
unavoidably  at  times  have  something  of  that  appearance. 

'"Ex.  1.  It  is  a  historical  fact,  that  the  present  English 
weights  and  measures  are  not  of  any  very  great  antiquity. 
At  the  time  of  the  Nommn  Conquest  the  yard  was  about 
396  of  the  present  English  inches,  a  little  longer  than  the 
French  metre;  and  the  foot,  accordingly,  13-2  modem 
inches,  a  little  greater  than  the  Paris  foot.  In  the  year 
1101,  King  Henry  i.  determined  the  yard  by  the  length 
of  his  own  arm,  and  that  is  the  determination  which  the 
present  yard  is  intended  to  represent;  and  that  yard,  more- 
over, has  never  been,  even  in  modem  times,  defined  hy 
any  fraction  of  any  of  the  earth's  dimensions,  hut  by  its 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  51^° 
latitude,  and  of  this  yard  the  English  foot  is  the  third  part. 
Now,  a  degree  of  the  equator  is  just  365,260-624  feet. 
Divide  a  thousandth  part  of  that  number  by  the  length  of 
the  sidereal  year  in  solar  days,  365'256358,  and  we  have 
I'OOOOIH;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  take  a  thousandth  of  a 
degree  of  the  equator,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  days 
in  a  sidereal  year,  we  have  an  Englisli  foot  as  nearly  as  a 
powerful  microscope  can  determine  it.  And  j/et  it  u  certain 
tiiat  t/iit  u  purely  aeeideiital. 

'  "Ex.  2.  If  I  take  1 0,000  times  e,  the  base  of  the  hyper- 
bolic logarithms,  and  multiply  it  into  the  quantity,  which  in 
the  lunar  theorj- is  called  ff, — that  is, the  ratio  of  the  difference 
between  the  moon's  and  its  ascending  node's  mean  motions 
to  the  moon's  mean  motion, — and  divide  the  earth's  polar 
radius  by  the  product,  the  result  is  the  length  of  the  Pyra- 
mid's aide.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Egj-ptians 
forty  centuries  ago  were  acquainted  with  the  lunar  theory, 
the  earth's  compression,  and  tlie  use  of  logarithms,  and, 
moreover,  took  this  clumsy  method  of  )>erpetuating  their 
knowledge  1    Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  the  a 
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simply  determined  that  the  length  of  the  aide  ehould  be 
444  cubits,  and  accordingly  measured  out  that  distance  1 

'"Sx.  3.  Again,  if  instead  of  taking  Colonel  Vyse'a  measure 
of  the  base,  ve  accept  for  that  quantity  the  mean  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  moat  trustworthy  travellers'  statements, — 
for  instance,  Vyae's,  the  French  Academicians',  Caviglia's, 
Wilkinson's,  Lane's,  and  Davison's — we  have  for  the 
length  of  the  side  in  English  feet  a  number  which  expresses 
in  millimetres  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  Upsala. 
But  will  any  one  maintain  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
Pyramid  were  intended  by  its  builders  to  have*  any  refer- 
once  whatever  to  that  interesting  coustant  1 

' "  £)c.  4.  If  we  multiply  together  one-tenth  of  the  aide  of 
the  Pyi'amid's  base,  the  length  of  the  line  Joining  the  middle 
of  the  side  and  the  apex  (that  is,  the  height  of  each  one  of 
the  four  isosceles  triangles  that  compose  the  Pyramid),  and 
the  modulus  for  the  common  logarithms,  the  result  is  3420, 
the  constant  of  lunar  parallax,  for  which,  in  Burg's  tables, 
tho  value  3420"'96  is  given. 

"•£x.  6.  Lastly,  if  the  side  of  the  base  (763-81)  be  divided 
by  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  «■  (the  circumference  to 
diameter),  and  that  quotient  again  by  the  ratio  of  the  force 
of  gravity  at  London  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  Pyra- 
mid (lat.=  30°),  (rOOI88),  the  result  is  6661'" 
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Mr.  Wackerbarth's  table  of  ancient  Egyptian  measures 
is  in  perfect  accord  with  all  that  Professor  Fiaui  Smyth 
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says.     The  agreement  of  "botli  parties  on  the  moat  ancient 
GeotUe  cubit  (20'7  Britiah  inches)  is  certainly  striking,  seeing 
the  very  different  sources  and  dates  from  which  each  de- 
rived the  fact ;  Wackerbarth  from  a  wooden  measure  dis- 
covered at  Kamak,  Professor  Pijizzi  Smyth  chiefly  from  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  inaccessible  to  the  mi 
of  the  Kamak  measure,  and  separated  from  it  by 
Yet  the  agreement  is  to  the  twenty-thousandth  part  of 
whole  quantity :  this  is  a  difference  of  only  a  small  fracti< 
of  the  probable  error  of  each  party's  source  of  Information. 
So  far,  then,  there  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  Pro- 
fessor Smyth's  views  instead  of  any  stricture  on  them ; 
the    divergence   relates    purely   to    thx   other    standard    of 
measure,  the  metron  of  50'05  British  inches;   or,  what  ia 
really  the  same  in  point  of  theory,  a  standard  of  25  0; 
British  inches,  the  precise  half  of  that  length :  and  this' 
the  form  in  which  it  ought  more  justly  to  be  discnssed, 
it  pervades  both  of  Piazzi  Smyth's  publications,  while 
metron  or  two-fold  form  of  the  standard  is  only  parti 
assumed   in  the  earlier  and  smaller  book,  Out  Inherit 
and  is  not  rested  on  at  all  in  the  latger  and 
publication,  entitled  Life  and  Work  at  Ihf  Great  Pi/ramid, 
the  half  length  appe-aring,  on  further  investigation,  to  have 
been  more  probably  the  original — or  at  least 
original  forms  of  it     Mr.  Wackerbarth's  objection*  to 
theory  on  which  thia  is  deduced,  is,  that  it  rests  on 
cidencea    which  may,  too    possibly,  be   merely  casual 
fortuitous.     To  illustrate  this,  he  cites  exampli 
numerical  coincidences  that  are  indisputably  nothing  more 
than  what  are  commonly  called  casual.     The  mention  of 
these  as  a  caution  merely,  would  be  laudable  and  useful ; 

'  This  objection  Laving  beEB  before  the  niindJt  of  imsny,  it  i>  JesirBhia  to 
eiainine  larafuUy  what*ver  seems  the  most  ably  argued  fonn  in  which  it 
fans  been  pat.  On  thia  principle  of  letectioD,  Mr,  Wackerbnrtb'a  pupar 
tahea  prooecieace  of  one  by  Sir  J.  T.  Binipaon,  contributed  to  the  mna 
learned  Society  (E.8.E.),  aa  this  laat-named  paiier  abounds  in  mere  Inva^ 
Utc,  and  in  eironeoos  Msertion,  nther  than  in  solid  argument. — W,  P. 
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but  let  DH  consider  how  far  the  application  of  such  examplea 
of  eoincideiice  to  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth's  theory  of  a 
25'025  inch  standard  is  deserved  or  sound. 

His  lirst  ejcample  is,  that  a  360,000th  of  earth's  equatorial 
circumference  ia  365'2C05  British  feet,  being  the  number 
of  solar  days  in  a  year,  with  an  arithmetic  difference  of 
only  one  100,000th  part,  which  is  within  the  probable 
error  of  our  knowledge  of  the  datum  involved.  This  is 
certainly  a  rare  coincidence  :  if  a.  computer  were  to  devote 
the  working  hours  of  each  working  day  to  Bearch  physical 
science  as  quickly  as  he  could  for  such  really  unconnected 
coincidence,  the  average  rate  at  which  he  would  discover 
them  would  be  just  about  one  in  each  year  so  spent  Wo 
therefore  feel  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Wackerbarth  for  it, 
though  it  be  nothing  but  a  curiosity.  But,  it  confessedly 
vuani  nothing :  hence  its  weakness  as  bearing  adversely 
on  the  Pyramid  theory.  Had  it  been  a  precise  decimal 
fraction  inBt«ad  of  having  36  as  the  submultiple  of  earth's 
equator,  there  would  have  been  more  approach  to  meaning 
in  it ;  and  bad  it  been  a  circle  of  earth's  orbit  around  the 
sun,  it  would  have  had  a  distinct  meaning,  and  besides, 
would  give  a  round  number  of  feet  in  each  day's  march  of 
the  earth ;  but  to  take  the  attributes  of  one  natural  circle 
and  to  attach  them  to  a  different  natural  circle,  is  a  process 
adverse  to  any  theory  that  could  assume  the  coincidence  to 
have  been  intentional.  The  coincidences  of  the  Pyramid 
theory  differ  in  these  respects  from  such  mere  coincidence 
as  the  above  :  for  particulars  see  the  reply  to  Sir  H.  James. 

Mr.  Wackerbarth'a  observations  (see  Proceedings  of  the 
B.S,Ed.  1867-8,  and  our  page  460),  on  the  arbitrary  and 
modem  length  of  the  British  yard,  prove  nothing  faiothe 
inch,  which  is  spoken  of  as  an  ancient  measure  in  Professor 
Smyth's  work  ;  nor  even  as  to  the  foot  of  12  such  inches, 
of  which  our  non-venemble  yard  (aa  he  truly  describes 
IB  made,  for  convenience,  to  contain  an  integral  number. 
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Mr.  Waokerbarth'a  other  examples  of  remarkably  close 
coincidenceB  between  unconnected  numerical  data  have  tlia 
same  defect,  of  being  dissimilar  from  the  leading  Pyramid 
coincidences, — both  in  the  manner  already  exphuned,  and 
in  being  artificially  complex,  and  of  heterogeneous  composi- 
tion ;  hence  they  have  no  real  force  as  agungt  the  Pyramid 
theory  iu  question.  Only  one  part  of  that  theory  (that 
involving  the  mean  density  of  the  earth),  is  somewhat 
behind  the  rest  in  extreme  simplicity,  and  in  such  ostensible 
meaning  and  reasons — seen  for  instance  in  the  tokene  of 
earth's  radius  and  sun's  mean  distance, — as  to  be  in  some 
small  degree  open  to  an  imputation  of  improbability  of 
intention,  as  in  the  case  of  the  above-named  mere  coin- 
cidences ;  and,  to  this  extent,  that  part  of  the  theory  does 
stand  less  firmly  than  the  rest.  Its  author  and  advocates 
quite  recognise  this.  They  have  never  said,  nor  do  they 
mean,  that  every  point  of  the  theory  is  equally  secure  frota 
mistake,  and  that  it  admits  of  no  improvement  or  modifi- 
cation :  only  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  (equal  to 
what  is  in  practical  life  termed  a  certainty)  that  the  leading 
ideas  of  it  are,  to  some  important  extent,  real ; — worthy  of 
careful  improvement,  rather  than,  as  Sir  James  Simpson 
seems  to  think,  worthy  of  hostile  efforts ;  as  though  similar 
coincidences,  when  undesigned,  were  found  a  hundred  times 
more  commonly  than  they  are,  and  as  though  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  communication  of  superhuman  knowledge  were  so 
Bibliolatrous  as  to  deserve  no  quarter.  Yet  that  key  is  the 
really  eMttmt  key  in  human  histoiy ; — a  vera  caum  (accord- 
ing to  Baconian  phrase),  and  being  so,  it  is  as  much  entitled 
to  he  fairly  tried  as  any  other  key — in  tliis  and  in  anjf 
physical  problem,^and  much  more  so  entitled,  than  some 
keys  which  lavaiiU  are  fond  of  trying,  unahosfaed  (millions 
of  ages,  for  instance),  wliich  are  not  verm  cauia  of  effects 
similar  to  those  (organic,  geologic,  or  otherwise)  that  they 
wish  Co  explain  thereby. 
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But  fiirther, — wkif  do  simple  and  intelligible  coincidences 
constitute  stronger  proofs  tlian  such  as  those  cited  by  Mr. 
Wackerbarth,  viz.,  complex  ones,  and  such  as  do  not  carry 
irith  them  a  manifest  connexion  of  ideas  I  Chiefly  because 
the  Humber  of  facts,  amongst  which  a  single  close  coincidence 
is  to  be  searched  for,  is  vastly  greater  in  the  latter  case  than 
the  former.  For  example,  Mr.  Wackerharth's  cases  of  for- 
tuitous coincidences  with  Pyramid  quantities  are  so  vaguely 
and  capriciously  connected  with  the  subject,  and  are  so 
complex,  that  they  can  be  manufactured  by  myriads,  and 
the  abstract  probability  of  the  inlaUion  of  coincidence 
(shown  by  tha  closeness  of  agreement,  to  say  about  yinvnth 
part,  aa  in  the  instances  given),  must  be  divided  by  about 
a  myriad.  This  makes  ?X  3,000-^10,000  to  1,"  or  J,  being 
less  than  even  chance,  if  we  would  express  tlie  true  value 
of  the  coincidence  as  representing  a  probability  of  design 
or  intention  in  the  matter.  Try  our  Pyramid  theoiy  by 
this  test  We  have  a  coincidence  say  to  jinjrth  pari  But 
before  proceeding,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
does  nob  mean  that  much  of  certain  error  or  want  of  coin- 
cidence, as  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  seems  to  misconceive  it,  but 
that  the  difference  is  not  proved  to  exist  at  all,  except  from 
necessary  imperfections  of  work  **  made  by  hands,"  and  of 
its  measurement  by  limited  powers  of  sight,  and  of  the 
needed  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  pliysical  data  required. 
These  fractional  deficiencies  of  perfect  coincidence  being 
then  thus  understood,  we  have,  in  the  Pyramid  theoiy,  a 
coincidence  say  to  suVn^^  P^i'l'  ^^^  ^^  average  of  the  cases 
in  question.  This  coincidence  is  from  a  class  of  facts 
limited  by  connexion  with  the  subject  and  with  fellow- 
coincidences  ;  so  much  no,  that  the  choice  dues  not  lie  among 
'  sack  facte ;  nay,  not  among  a  dozen  such — perhaps 


np  natbeiDttic^  niaon  foT  Inieiting  the  coDsUnt  f  would  lead  to 
whicb  the  nader  will  not  pmcticallf  nead,  u  it  uffecU  both 
■W.  P. 
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half  a  dozen,  vhen  we  take  into  account  their  agreement 
with  traditions,  etymologies,  and  symbols  in  the  structure  ; 
as  was  more  fully  explained  in  a  paper  read  by  Profeasor 
Piazzi  Smyth  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Eiiinburgh  on  1 6tli 
March.  We  have  therefore  to  diride  f  X  3000  by  about 
6,  making  about  571  to  1,  call  it  600  to  1  (because  the 
data  of  the  calculation  can  only  be  very  vaguely  asaomed), 
as  representing  the  probability  (so  far  us  the  de§;ree  of  coin- 
cidence shows  it)  that  the  cause  of  this  coincidence  was 
design  or  intention,  as  distinguished  from  a  purely  fortui' 
tons  fact.  Moreover,  if  there  be  two  or  three  such  coinci- 
dences arising  out  of  the  tame  theory,  their  probabilities 
must  be  separately  estimated  on  the  above  principle,  and 
then  multiplied  together ;  two  such  of  1 000  to  1  each  mak- 
ing a  combined  probability  of  a  million  (1,000,000)  to  1. 

The  above  is  a  rough  iUustration  of  the  mode  of  mathe- 
maticaUy  or  quantitatively  expressing  the  correct  mental 
impression  of  probability,  as  to  intention  and  caosation 
having  originated  any  such  remarkable  coincidences  ae  thoM 
above  referred  to,  in  dimensions,  time,  qualities,  etc.  Such 
an  impression  is  inlierent  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
when  it  is  matured  by  experience  of  the  practical  facts  of 
the  cosmos,  and  is  not  warped  by  prejudice  or  intereist. 
The  impression  referred  to  (of  the  immense  jtower  of  evi- 
dence iu  two  or  three  close  coincidences  when  they  occur 
in  the  cireumstances  above  stated),  has  so  good  a  founda- 
tion in  truth,  that  such  strictures  as  we  are  examining, 
suggested  by  apparently  similar  examples,  without  design 
or  causation,  useful  us  they  are  in  their  right  places,  are  yet 
out  of  place  when  allowed  to  apply  to  coincidences  such  aa 
those  of  the  Pyramid  theory,  the  conditions  of  which  are 
shown  to  be  highly  different  in  degree,  though  similar  to  a 
superficial  view. 

Some  may  ask  if  the  divisor  in  our  above-m 
tion  representing  the  probability,  should  not  be  n 
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the  Qumber  of  instancea  individuaUy  tested  for  a  coinci- 
dence by  the  seeker  of  the  coincidences,  instead  of  being,  as 
ve  may  seem  to  have  taken  it,  the  number  of  instances 
which  the  seeker  might  test  if  he  had  unlimited  time  ?  To 
this  we  reply  that  we  have  taken  a  number  between  the 
two,  as  being  the  truest ;  because  the  mind  does,  in  reality, 
test  a  much  wider  range  of  the  worse  or  more  obviously 
non-coincident  class  of  instances  (by  a  rapid  intuition  or 
practised  expertness  unconsciously  exercised  iu  rejecting 
them),  than  those  instances  merely  which  it  is  conscious  of 
testing,  and  which  are  chiefly  the  small  percentage  of  better 
sort  of  coincidences.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  eye,  which,  in  a  second  of  time,  can  uncon- 
sciously notice  literally  ten  thousand  objects  before  it; 
Buch  as  seeds  of  many  colours,  shades,  shapes,  and  sizes, 
evenly  shaken  out  upou  the  sufficiently  small  meshes  of  a 
Bieve,  and  can  single  out  irom  amongst  them  the  one,  or 
the  few,  that  seem  likely  to  reward  further  examination 
by  yielding  some  desired  coincidence  of  size  or  position  on 
the  meshes,  etc  But,  in  justification  of  the  general  truth 
of  the  preceding  comparisons  of  Mr.  Wackerbarth's  coinci- 
dences with  those  of  our  Pyramid  theory,  let  it  he  remem- 
bered by  those  who  think  the  assumed  denominators  to  be 
unduly  large,  that  this  error,  if  it  exist,  is  very  much  com- 
pensated by  its  affecting  both  sides;  and  thus  the  com- 
parison would  not  be  essentially  altered  by  limiting  the 
field  of  instances  searched  in  both  cases  to  those  which 
were  somewhat  consciously  noticed  by  the  mind,  in  its 
search  for  coincidences. 

But  the  calculations,  to  find  out  the  probability  for  or 
against  the  existence  of  any  causative  connexion,  should 
be  completed  by  the  introduction  of  another  element  as  a 
co-efficient ;  namely,  the  iTtttxaaic  improbabiliiy  of  tiieh  a 
cautaiiw  connexion  existing,  irrespectively  of  the  question  of 
more  or  less  coincldeace  of  any  sort,  and  reckoned  thus 
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purely  from  general  ayiaideration*  of  the  vature  of  the  hypo- 
thetical cause,  or  rather  of  all  the  alternatives  available  as 
hypothetical  causes,  whose  respective  probabilities  are  in- 
tended to  be  noticed.  Tliia  element  cannot  well  be  r&- 
duced  to  a.  numerical  expression,  for  it  depends  oa  a  wide 
range  of  the  relations  of  things.  Still  the  estimate  must 
be  made.  No  error  in  the  estimate  of  this  element  cAn 
be  so  great  as  that  which  would  be  caused  by  the  entire 
omission  of  the  element  from  the  calculation,  on  the  plea 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  it,  and  that  any 
estimate  will  be  undesirably  vague.  The  common  sense  of 
most  men  unconsciously  makes  the  estimate,  even  wMle 
they  refuse  to  do  it  intellectually  or  numericaily,  saying  it 
cannot  bo  done. 

Let  us  now  take  one  of  the  examples  of  coincidence  given 
by  Mr.  Wackerbarth,  as  inviting  a  comparison  of  probability 
(or  rather  of  improbability)  with  that  of  our  Pyramid  theory, 
as  regards  the  possible  existence  of  a  causative  or  intentional 
connexion  between  the  coinciding  facts.  We  have  here  to 
balance  such  an  improbabihty  as  the  particular  event  of 
the  preaml  modem  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  estimated 
in  a  particular  measure,  and  by  the  height  of  a  parti<mlar 
liquid — mercury — at  one  out  of  thousands  of  somewhat 
celebrated  »pott  on  the  earth,  ancient  and  modem — UpsaUt 
— and  other  things,  a&  being  known  to  and  connected  with 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramid,  and  selected  by  them  for 
commemoration  by  the  Great  Pyramid.  We  have,  I  repeat, 
to  balance  such  an  improbability  as  that,  against  another 
improbability :  let  us  review,  then,  its  leading  features 
also.  That  the  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid — invohing 
the  leading  geodetic  and  solar  phenomena ;  expressive  not 
only  of  what  has  taxed  the  best  powers  of  modem  acJenoe 
to  ascertain,  these  most  noble  physical  data  themselves, 
but  by  their  aid  as  well  as  by  a  device  of  structural  anglir, 
expressing  with  redoubled  emphasis  the  idea  of  rotation  ia 
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union  with  radiation ;'  and  the  Btnicture  being  the  greatest 
and  earliest  of  remaining  monuments,  and  in  its  features 
and  history  showing  strong  opposition  and  contrast  to  its 
surrounding  idolatry — had  the  same  origin  as  our  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  the  stone  cairns  and  various  other  struc- 
tures therein  recorded  with  precise  measurements.  Seeing 
that  these  Sacred  Scriptures  and  these  structures  therein 
mentioned  are  similarly  opposed  to  surrounding  idolatry ; 
are  of  similar  date  ;  and  dechtre  similarly,  the  sun  to  be 
set  for  (symbolic)  '  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and 
years,'  and  'the  breadth  of  the  earth'  to  be  a  noteworthy 
object  by  the  Designer  and  Declarer  of  the  words  of  those 
Scriptures,  Some  persons  would  say  that  there  is  pritn/l 
fade  much  probability  rather  than  improbability  in  the 
last-named  connexion ;  but  we  do  not  ask  our  opponents 
to  go  so  far ;  we  only  ask  that  it  be  granted  that  the  con- 
nexion is  ineomparahly  less  improbable  than  any  causational 
connexion  with  the  Upsala  fact  above  named.*  We  would 
suggest  that  the  probability  is  about  1,000,000,000  to  1 
against  the  latter,  and  (not  to  favour  our  own  theory  too 
much),  10  to  1  against  the  fonner.  Then  the  probability 
ratios  (^  to  1,  and  600  to  1)  already  above  obtained  in 
each  case  respectively,  and  derived  &om  the  t^'stimony  of 
coincidence  alone,  should  be  reduced  by  dividing  by  these 
fignres  respectively.  The  ultimate  probabihty  thus  obtained, 
after  duly  including  hoik  the  nature  of  the  coincidencea 
and  the  abstract  improbablhties  of  their  being  causatively 
connected,  stands  as  follows : — 


1 


1 


;  to  I,  or  say  .tjt 


1 


.tol 


3      1,000,000,000  '  '  300,000,000 

'  A  coMideration  of  this  Mid  other  grent  soriptnrnl  symbol*  in  thg 
■trurture  i«  in  prepnnition  for  piililiiation.— W.  P, 

I  It  will  bs  seen  that  the  iiiperhuman  origin  of  the  Scriptnrea  is  here 
Ulien  (or  gnuited  ;  «o  far  >i  liaat,  as  eoDcerna  ths  acriptnral  facts  ahoie 
namni  We  asanme  thia  becauie  ne  only  addreaa  oimelvBa,  on  thia  occa- 
sion, to  thoae  who  admit  it.  For  others,  the  acriptural  qneition  muat  ba 
prarlooalf  aettled,  u  an  entirel;  separate  subject— W.  P. 
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agunst  BUch  a  coincidence  aa  Mr.  Wackerbarth  ment 
being  causative  or  intentional, 

and  600  X  -r^  to  1  or  60  to  1 

in  favour  of  even  one  isolated  case  of  coincidence, 
our   Pyramid   theory  presents,  being    causative 
tional  in  tlie  original  design  of  the  Gtructure. 

There  are  some  other  elements, — BUch  as,  the  small  frac- 
tion expressing  tbe  meaa  or  probable  error  of  workmanship 
originally  unavoidable ;  and,  more  diecriminatioii  between 
the  one  least  improbable  kind  of  connexion,  in  the  caae 
under  consideration,  that  of  design  and  work  of  a  living 
intelUgenoe,  and  any  other  kinds  of  causative  connexion 
between  coincident  quantities,  much  more  improbable,  ns 
the  alternative  to' its  being  supposed  a  purely  fortuitous 
coincidence.  Such  additional  elements  are  properly  neces- 
sary to  the  theoretic  completion  of  any  such  computation  of 
probabilities  aa  the  preceding,  but  these  are  not  noticed  above, 
because  in  the  existing  state  of  our  dimensional  knowledge 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  they  would  not  materially  affect  even 
the  separate  probabilities  of  intention  in  the  two  classes  of 
coincidence  here  reviewed ;  certainly  not  the  comparative 
result  here  established. 

We  shall  be  reminded  that  Mr,  Wackerbarth  distinctly 
professed  nof  to  give  cases  similar  in  degree  to  that  of  our 
theory,  bat  professedly  extreme  cases,  by  way  of  rofuefw 
ad  abeurdum.  We  have  not  overlooked  this,  and  our  object 
has  been  to  show  tliat  the  same  sound  priuciples  whit^ 
show  the  absurdity  of  those  cases,  show  the  contrary  of 
ours  ;  and  that  where  there  is  a  question  of  probability  (u 
facts  of  human  knowledge  ever  must  be,  however  certain 
they  may  be  practically  called)  the  demand  to  conaidfir  Oxen 
in  the  same  light  as  less  probable  cases,  oonstitutM  ft 
species  of  redvHio  in  which  the  abmrdvm  conrasts  solely  in 
the  process  of  reducUo.  W.  PaTRia  , 
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EXTRACTS 


PAOOOTINT  OP  MAESHOWE   IN  ORKNEY, 

Br  JOHN  STUART,  Sbo.  Soc.  Ant.  Soot. 

I  OOKTAINED  IN  VOL.  V.  PART  2,  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OP  SOCIETY 
OF  ANTIQUAHIES  OF  SCOTLAND  (1864). 

'  It  was  thus  plain  that  Maeshowe  was  a  great  cham- 
bered barrow,  and  that  it  had  been  constructed  by  first 
building  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  the  chambers  and 
gallery,  then  covering  the  atructure  with  a  layer  of  Bmall 
stones,  and  finally  heaping  over  this  a  layer  of  earth  from 
the  adjacent  surface,  and  from  the  (circular)  trench  by 
which  the  barrow  is  surrounded.' — P.  251. 

'  Chambered  tombs  have  been  found  in  many  countries, 
or  a  series  of  chambers,  in  the  centre  of  mounds  of  earth 
or  of  cums  of  stones,  approached  by  long  ps^sages.  In 
Denmark,  structures  of  this  sort  are  called  giants'  graves  ; 
they  are  found  throughout  the  north  of  Europe ;  they 
occur  frequently  in  Brittany  ;  and  very  remarkable  ex- 
amples have  been  found  in  some  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
But  all  the  chambers  now  referred  to,  are  formed  by  the 
imposition  of  covering  flags  on  walls  also  formed  of  flags, 
as  in  the  simple  cromlechs,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
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hortsKmUd  arch  whicli  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
central  chamber  at  Maeshowe. 

'  The  horizontal  arch  formed  by  the  projection  of  one 
stone  beyond  the  other,  till  the  conveying  walls  are 
spanned  by  a  single  flag  at  the  top,  is  found  in  the  under- 
ground chambers  in  every  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
as  well  as  in  the  chambered  cairns  and  ^  brochs."  It  is 
ako  the  distinguishing  feature  of  early  Irish  remains  of  a 
similar  character,  the  cloghauns,  the  underground  cham- 
bers in  raths  and  other  places,  and  in  the  chambered 
cairns  at  Newgrange  and  Dowth  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne/— P.  251. 


Maeshoufe  in  Orkney  and  Newgrange  in  Irekmd  compared. 

*•  I  paid  a  visit  to  Newgrange  shortly  after  my  eyes  had 
been  familarized  with  the  arrangement  of  Maeshowe,  and 
the  likeness  between  the  two  structures  was  so  remark- 
able, as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  that  the  same  idea 
had  suggested  both. 

^  In  each  there  was  a  long  narrow  gallery,  issuing  in  a 
central  domed  chamber,  from  which  three  lateral  ciyptB 
branched  off,  although  the  structure  of  Newgrange  is 
much  ruder  and  less  developed  than  the  other.  This, 
however,  may  be  partly  accoimted  for  by  the  differences 
of  material  at  Maeshowe ;  the  builders  got  abundance  of 
slabs  in  the  neighbourhood,  split  up  in  such  regular  forma, 
that  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  ashlar,  without  being 
touched  by  a  tool ;  while  at  Newgrange  the  builders  had 
principally  to  deal  with  lai^  shapeless  pillars  and  small 
boulders.  Here  the  gallery  leading  from  the  outside  to 
the  central  chamber,  and  which  measures  63  feet  in 
length,  is  formed  of  large  upright  stones,  covered  with 
flags  of  immense  size.  The  central  chamber  is  formed  by 
a  series  of  upright  pillars  partially  sunk  into  the  ground, 
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*  on  vhich  the  converging  walla  of  the  dome  are  Bupported, 

*  and  the  whole  covered  with  enormous  quantities  of  small 

*  boulders  exactly  on  the  principle  of  the  chambers  in  Picta' 
'  houses.  The  top  of  the  dome  is  10  feet  6  inches  from  the 
'  floor.  From  the  entrance  to  the  inside  wall  of  the  chamber 
'  opposite,  measures  18  feet,  and  between  the  extremities 
'  of  the  crypta  on  the  right  and  left,  the  distance  is  22  feet. 

*  The  chamber  itself  is  of  an  jj-regular  shape,  not  above 
'  8  feet  in  diameter  in  any  direction,' — (See  Areh<tologia, 
vol  ii.  p.  254.) 

'  The  chamber  at  Maeshowe  was  about  15  feet  square  at 

*  bottom,  and  the  top  of  the  dome,  wheu  complete,  was 
'  probably  about  20  feet  from  the  floor.  If  we  include  the 
'  cells,  the  structure  measured  about  28  feet  across,  and 
'  nearly  20  feet  in  the  opposite  direction.     In  each  of  the 

*  recesses  at  Newgrange  is  an  oval  atone,  slightly  hollowed, 
'  which  may  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
'  Dused  slabs  on  the  floors  of  the  cells  at  Maeshowe.     It 

*  seems  probable  that  in  both  cases  the  remains  of  the  dead 
'  in  some  urn  or  ciat  wore  placed  here, 

'  The  cairn  at  Newgrange  was  protected  by  a  circle  of 
'  great  standing  stones,  which  surrounds  it  at  some  distance 
'  from  its  external  limits,  as  the  ditch  does  at  Maeshowe  ; 

*  and  if  the  caim  of  stones  were  removed,  it  would  leave  a 
'  structure,  consisting  of  a  narrow  alley  of  standing  stones, 
'  leading   to   an  irregular  circle,   with  three  offshoots    of 

*  similar  pillars,  which  may  suggest  some  points  of  analogy 
'  between  it  and  groups  of  pillars  not  under  cairns,  such  as 

*  CallemiBh.' 


Late  and  Early  VwlalioM. 

'  ^Vhen  Newgrange  was  examined  in  the  seventeenth 
'  c«ntury,  it  was  found  to  be  much  in  the  same  state  as  it 
'  now  is.     We  are  told  that  underfoot  there  was  nothing 
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but  loose  stones  of  every  size  in  confusion,  and  among 
them  a  great  many  bones  of  beasts  and  some  pieces  of 
de«r's  horns ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  horse,  and  a  small  fragment  of 
a  human  skull  of  unusual  thickness,  which  were  found 
in  the  dihrit  in  the  chambers,  no  relics  were  found  at 
Maeshowe.  There  ia  reason  to  believe,  however,  tltat 
in  both  caees  there  had  been  early  visitors  of  these 
mounds,  who  had  left  the  chambers  in  confusion,  aft«r 
having  rifled  them  of  everything  of  value  which  they 
contained. 

'  The  rifling  of  tombs  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  middle  ages ;  and  the  temptation  to  it  waa  great,  from 
the  practice  which  long  prevailed  of  bur}-ing,  with  the 
departed,  jewels  and  ornaments  of  great  value. 

'  That  the  Danes  ransacked  Newgrange  and  the  other 
tombs  of  the  Kings  of  Tara  in  the  year  (861  A-D.),  we  are 
assured  on  the  authority  of  the  Irish  annalists  (Antuil*  of 
Four  Masters,  by  O'Donovan,  pp.  497-498),  and  we  shal) 
see  that  Maeahowe  sutTered  a  like  visitation  (between  800 
and  1100  a.d.).  Whether  a  gold  coin  of  Valentiniaii 
(370  A.D.),  and  another  of  Theodosius  (390  A.D.),  found 
on  the  outside  of  Ncwgrange,  or  the  two  ancient  gold 
torques,  s  golden  chain,  and  two  rings,  found  in  dicing 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  entrance,  ever  formed  part  of 
the  treasure  which  it  contained,  we  cannot  say  ;  any  more 
than  whether  the  silver  ornaments  found  near  the  bay 
of  Skaill,  and  now  in  our  Museum,  formed  part  of  that 
great  treasure  said  to  have  been  carried  off  from  Maes* 
howe,'  (and  containing  coins,  Saxon  and  Cufic,  of  < 
from  887  A.D.  to  945  A.D.). 


md  Cu£c,  of  ^^^H 
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PiciiA,  Pelaigle,  and  other  eomparitons. 

'  The  idea  which  suggested  the  arrangement  of  the 
chambered  tomb  was  only  a  modification  of  that  which 
governed  the  builders  of  the  "  Picts'  houaes."  One  large 
central  chamber,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller  ones, 
and  approached  by  a  long  narrow  pofisage,  is  the  descrip- 
tion apphcable  to  this  latter  class  of  buildings,  exemplified 
by  those  at  Quentemess  and  Papa  Westray  in  Orkney, 
and  Kettlebum  in  Caithness. 

'  In  all  these  the  passage  to  the  internal  chambers  is  so 
confined  as  to  imply  a  crawling  posture  in  one  requiring 
access,  and  the  communication  between  the  chambers  is 
equally  confined.  We  find  the  same  narrowness  of  pas- 
sages in  subterranean  chambers  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  They  are 
the  characteristics  also  of  tlie  African  wigwam  of  the 
present  day.  .  .  . 

'  The  idea  of  the  sepulchral  chambered  ciurn  was  much 
the  same,  only  that  the  internal  cells  seem  to  have  been 
fewer  in  number,  while  not  unfrequently  there  was  only 
one  large  domed  apartment  in  the  centre,  approached  by 
a  narrow  passage  ;  as  in  the  striking  group  of  cairns  at 
Clava  on  Naimside,  described  in  our  "  Proceedings  "  (vol. 
iii.  p.  47) ;  and  as  in  the  chambered  cmms  at  Yarrows  in 
Caithness,  opened  by  Mr.  Hliind,  and  described  by  him 
in  the  U Ufa-  Journal  of  Arch/xoloffy,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

'  In  this  partial  similarity  of  arrangement  between  the 
sepulchral  and  the  living  chambered  cairns,  we  recognise 
a  feature  in  which  they  agree  with  one  class  of  the  early 
Etruscan  tombs,  which  have  tlieir  internal  arrangements 
constructed  in  imitation  of  a  dwelling  chamber,  with  fur- 
niture, like  the  apartment  itself,  cut  out  of  the  rock 
(Feigusson's  Handhook  of  Architecture,  p.  259).  Many  of 
these  Etruscan  tombs  consist  of  five  or  more  chambers, 
2  G 
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vaulted  on  the  horizontal  principle,  in  the  ceatre  of 
moimdB  of  eartli,  which  are  Burrounded  by  a  circle  of 
standing  stones. 

'  The  curious  apecimen  of  early  Pelasgic  art,  called  the 
Treasury  or  Tomb  of  Atreus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Mycens, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  plan  of  some  of  our  cham- 
bered caims.  In  it  is  a  great  drcular  chamber,  iii  a  mound 
of  earth,  nearly  50  feet  in  diameter,  vaulted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  horizontal  layers  of  stones  projecting  the  one  beyond 
and  above  the  other,  till  one  small  stone  closeii  the  whole, 
and  made  the  vault  complete.  This  chamber,  approaelied 
by  a  long  gallery,  has  on  one  side  of  it  a  small  crypt  cut  in 
the  rock,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  sepulchre.  .  .  .  The 
central  chamber  at  Maeshowe  was  unpaved,  and  although 
Mr.  Farror,  at  my  suggestion,  made  some  di^ng  into  the 
soil,  no  deposit  was  found,  nor  was  there  any  appearance 
of  the  soil  having  been  disturbed.  So  that  here  also,  the 
lateral  crypts  may  have  been  the  real  sepulchre. 

'  From  what  has  been  said,  it  seems  likely  that  Maeshowe 
must  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  race  who  long  pre- 
ceded the  coming  in  of  the  Noree  population.  .  .  , 

'  To  how  much  eariier  a  period  than  the  ninth  century  A,D. 
we  are  to  assign  the  erection  of  Maeshowe,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  We  may  learn,  however,  from  Adanman, 
ia  his  Life  of  Columba,  what  was  the  practice  of  burying  a 
Pict  of  some  importance  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  A.D.  (viz.,  in  the  place  where  he  died  he  was  buried 
by  his  companions,  they  raising  a  eaim  of  stones  upon 
him). 

'  This  was  no  doubt  an  extemporized  iuneral,  but  we 
know,  that  the  cairn  was  one  of  the  recognised  monuments 
of  great  men,  both  in  re.gal  cemeteries  and  on  battle-fields, 
in  Pagan  times,  in  Celtic  Ireland,  till  the  establiahnieQt  of 
the  Cliristian  religion,  when  all  such  modes  of  burial  were 
abolished  (450  A.D.} 
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'  Among  the  Celtic  people  of  Ireland  certain  spots  were 
set  apart  as  regal  cemeteries.  Of  these  one  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  and  contains  the  cairn  of  New- 
grange,  and  many  other  monuments  of  the  kings  of 
Tara.  It  would  seem  that  Stennis  (in  sight  of  Maeshowe) 
had  been  a  spot  of  similar  consecration  at  some  remote 
time  for  the  people  of  Orkney,  or,  more  generally,  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a 
reason  for  its  selection.' 
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WEIGHTS  OF  THE  GREAT  PYEAMID  AM 

OF  THE  EARTH ; 

approximately. 

For  the  Weight  of  the  Great  Pybamid, 

Vertical  height  of  Great  PyTsmid,       .         .         .         =  232-S2 

Inclined  height  of  Pyramid  face,          .         .         .         =  295'7X 

Side  of  iquare-btae,    ......=  365-9^H 

Tranivene  thiduieu  of  geneTol  casiDg-itone  film,         ^^  4*  ^^^| 

Cubical  results  approximately.  ^^ 

Cnbic  P}rramid  cabits  in  whole  Pyramid,  =      10,339,850 

Hollow  apace  of  Onmd  Gallery,     .         =     2,625 

HoUuw  spacea  of  regular  character  )  ^^^ 

elsewhere,   as  in  chambers  and  >      =     2,625  ^^^H 

paaugeg,           ...            )  ^^H 

Snbtract, 6,260  ^^ 


Subtract  x  for  irrcgolar  occaaional  boUowi,  and   ' 
add  same  for  extra  apecifio  gravity  of  lining  of 
King's  Chamber, 


1 


SubtriLct  cubic  conteiita  of  casing-itone  fi 
specific  gravity  pecnliar  to  itself. 

Remaining  cubic  contents  in  Great  Pyramid,  all  of    ' 
one    auppOBod   nummulitic   limestone   density, 
{though  X  portion  of  it  is  Mukattam  stone). 


10,334,600 
j  =         861,952 
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=     03e7 


=     0-412 

Pyramid  torn. 


Specific  gravity  o(  awing-stone,  or  Mok«tt*m  stono, 

(See  L\ft.  and  Work,  voL  liL  p.  177.) 
Specilic  gravity  of  Dummulitic  limeatone, 

fSee  thu  book,  p.  234.) 

861,952  cubic  cubits  of  0'367  apecific  gravity, 

(3ee  Life  and  Work,  voL  iii.  p.  175.) 
and  9,472,648  cubic  cnbita  of  0'4I2  specific  gravity, 


Sum,  or  concladed  whole  weight  of  Great  Pyramid,  i 

•pproiimately,  ......]  '       ' 

Wkiqht  of  Earth  approximately. 


Polar  DiaWBtcr, 
Equal  I>iaiiieter, 

Arit)iDietical;mGan  of  the  two  radii. 
Cubic  Pyramid  cubits  iu  Earth's  \ 

bulk   viewed   as  a  sphere  of  J  =4,aiO,791,200,tH)0,000,000,000 

above  mean  radius,         .  ) 

Pyramid  tons  in  the  same,  or  ^  j 

more,  being  necessarily  of  the  f 

Earth's  mesa  density  or  mean  I 

specific  gmvity,  .  J 

Weight  of  the  Earth  more  accurately;  in  a  private 
letter  from  w.  p.  to  c.  p.  s, 

Equatorial  mdii,  .         .         .  !  261,116.200  British  inches. 

^  (251,039,700 


=     20.000,000  Pyr.  cubits. 
=     20.070,000 

^     20,035,000  ., 


3,489,000.000,000,000,000 


Arithmetical    i 
the  true  me: 
Polar  radius, 


I  261,077,950 
250,250,000 


I  Bcourate  within 


.r.) 


Yoa  h&ve  worked  with  wliat,  t  presume,  are  the  above 
data  (as  given  in  Life  and  Work,  aa  the  best  ultimate 
determination  of  modem  science),  only  expressed  in  sacred 
cubits. 
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.    250.837,1201.  &  nciM. 
.     250,000,000  B.  c  McAo. 
That  is  to  say, 

McBQ  Equatorial  diamfter,  in  ncred  atbitt,      .         .         20,066,170 
Polar  diamtter,  in  ucred  cu^'fi^        ....         20,000,000 

la  using  these  data  you  liave  (doubtless  for  brevity, 
and  as  appearing  likely  to  bo  practically  exact  enough  for 
your  purpose)  takea  the  mere  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 
diameter  lengths,  and  reckoned  that  a  perfect  sphere  (by 
the  regular  formula  I'D^)  with  this  diameter  would  be 
suEBcientiy  equal,  practically,  to  an  oblate  spheroid  of 
those  different  equatorial  and  polar  diameters.  But  in 
truth  this  does  a  gratuitous  injustice  to  your  latest  Great 
Pyramidologic  thesis  A  massX  10''''*=®mass  (or  weight). 

The  precise  mode  of  reckoning  in  this  case  waiilt]  be 
(as  you  are  well  aware,  but  I  repeat  it  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  and  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the 
formula,  and  to  enable  you  to  check  wur  if  I  make  an  over- 
sight therein), — to  take,  for  the  (rue  tnean  diameUn-  for  the 
purpoK  of  giving  the  mass,  not  D  +  Ja,  as  you  took,  but 
exactly  D+ Jo,  "D  being  the  polar  diameter,  and  a  the  «ete» 
of  the  general  equatorial  diameter  beyond  that  of  the  Polar. 

We  get  it,  as  I  note  below. 


ally,  or  In  two  of  ite  three 
tieK,  with  t,  true  ettijua 
for  any  trans-iiolu' section 
(an  ellipsii  being  s  figure 
with  every  one  of  ita  ordi- 
nstoB  the  s&me  multiple  of 
that  ordinate  to  its  in- 
icribed  circle),  then  the 
effect  increuied  weight  of 
the  earth's  obUteneat  will 
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be  eiBctly  in  proportian 
to  its  ciKumicribed  cuba 
Biiailarly  mole  ablate,  that 
is,  increased  in  ita  two 
equntoriil  aiea. 
Ttimt   ia  tj>  say  {with  the 


NflglKtinE  tbe  a*  fractioTii 
bccauae  they  «re  sowUbt 
than  can  be  practically 
cMimatrd,— jaat  aa  WB 
neglect  the  aecond  differ- 
entud  of  ■  quantity,— we 


cdcnUting  cubic  biiit,  . 


InRKKxB 

|.-RK(R+d)x(R+d) 
{B  +  |d)« 


xDx(D+a)K(D+a) 


Applying  thiB  correction  to  your  own  calculation  of  earth 
bulk,  it  mokes  it  to  be 


e.270|976,000;000,OOOl(K)0,000  1  pyramid  tons,  instead  o£  what  you 
5,263|«9,000|000,0(Hl|oO0,00O  j      gitf e  without  the  p< 


But  as  your  diameter  uaed  was  not  the  exact  arithmetical 
mean,  there  is  still  a  difference  to  be  corrected. 

No  longer  referring  then  to  your  working, — I  pve 
here,  under  the  results  of  my  own  perfectly  independent 
calculation,  made  many  mouths  ago,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  wry  accurately  whether  the  upace  included  in  the 
whole  Ring's  Chamber,  or  in  its  lower  course,  or  in  one  of 
the  upper  ones,  had  any  relation  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
the  whole  earth;  I  did  not  carry  on  the  examination 
very  completely  (I  regarded  bulk  rather  than  weight  of 
water  and  of  mean  earth), — and  I  found  nothing  worth 
noticing  to  you. 


il 
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Taking  earth  =  jirxIl+(R+a)',  being  the  true  formula 
for  the  bulk  of  an  ellipsoid, — I  brought  oat  eajth  (if  an 

exact  ellipsoid)  by  the  radii  given  on  first  page — 

=  88,]O8fl,O00[0O0,O0Oi(«O,0OOlOO0,0O0  cubic  inchM,  BritUti  munr«. 
=  86,  888,000  1 000,000  000,000  000,000  ouhic  inches,  Pyrniuid  meoBo™ 
=  4,218,830,000  000,000  000,000  cubic  <s.e.)(PyrMiiii)inea»art, 

=       I     6,217 1,037,500 1  000,000  ]  000,000  PytMnid  Ions  weight,  Sp.  gr.  6  7. 

But  thb  gives  an  earth  if  it  were  pared  down  to  the 
mean  aea-level,  and  a  perfect  ellipsoid.  We  have  then  to 
apply  some  corrections.  The  atmosphere  may  be  omitted 
as  being  a  long  way  within  the  limits  of  our  probable 
errors  of  observation ;  for  it  ia  only  =  6  feet  depth  of 
earth's  mean  density,  or  nn-^tur  of  whole  weight.  Next, 
— taking  the  wafer  in  the  world,  at  k  it,  simply,  that  is, 
occupying  its  existing  space,  light  though  it  be ;  and  nmking 
an  allowance  only  for  the  projections  of  land  above  the 
mean  sea-level  :  or,  in  other  words,  taking  the  sea-level  at 
what  it  would  be,  if  all  the  land  were  shovelled  into  the 
sea,  80  that  no  land  could  be  seen  above  water  ;  the  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  raise  the  mean  sea-level  only  y,-  of  a 
mile  ;  if,  as  has  been  roughly  estimated,  the  mean  height  of 
land  is  now  J  mile  above  mean  seadevel,  and  covers  j  of 
earth's  surface. 

This  would  introdncfl,  it  is  true,  only  a  small  correction 
into  our  calculations  ;  -^  mile  in  about  4000  miles  radius, 
01  Tjhm  of  the  whole  lineally,  that  is  ^vhiPS  "^  '^^  whole, 
additional,  in  cubic  bulk,  and  therefore,  to  see  its  effect  on 
the  weight,  we  must  take  the  s.  g.  of  this  extra  mass 
=  2-5  water  and  that  of  mean  of  all  the  rest  5'7  water, 
and  say  TlXTffgTnr=3fl4  aci  or  say  ="000028  more  vei^ht 
than  ia  at  present  reckoned ;  and  this  correction  will  intro- 
duce a  proportionate  alteration  in  the  calcalated  mean 
specific  gravity  of  the  whole,  in  lome  (not  in  all)  processes 
of  calculating  it. 

Another  correction  needed,  is,  for  the  »uppoted  more  or 
less  square  form  of  any  section  of  the  earth  in  any  plane  of 
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longitude, — that  ia,  passing  through  each  of  its  poles.  But 
as  this  feature  of  earth's  form  ia  not  well  proved,  it  must 
be  estimated  at  a  mudl  amount,  to  show  the  truth  accord* 
ing  to  pregent  probabilities.  I  suggest  to  add,  therefore, 
only  jJf  of  the  equatorial  protuberance,  or  tirm  "^  ^^ 
earth's  whole  bulk  on  this  account;  that  ia  ttoiti  °^ 
■000133  of  earth'a  weight. 

Then,  adding  theie  correctiDiis,     -000023 
+■000133 

=  ■000161,  or  wy  -00016  of  the 
whole  -  843,000  \  000,000  1 000,000  Pyramid  tana.  Then,  adding 
thi*  to  the  exact  aea-level  spheroid  at  ipeciGc  gravity  6'7i  which 

ii 6,271,    037.600    000,000    000,000 

843,000   000,000   000,000 
There  remits,  as  the  final  deter-  \ 

mination  of  the  mMtpncti- (5,271    880,500   000,000   000,000 

oally  existing,  as  our  earth.  ) 

Expressed  in  Pyramid  ton*. 

Or  Mj,  omitting  fractions  which  are  oertainly  beyond  probable 
error,  6,271 1»>0,000|000,0001000,000  Pyratnid  tons. 


Om  thx  Relation  of  thb  total  Masses  op  Ghsat  Pteamid 
AND  Eahth.  1:10'«-.  By  W.  P. 
This  is  one  of  those  remarkable  facts  of  which  we  have 
seen  several  examples  in  the  constitution  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  that  structure  is  found 
to  represent  cosmical  quantities  with  much  less  differ- 
ences  than  the  supposed  or  probable  errors  in  our  data, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  try  the  question  :  while,  never- 
theless, this  apparent  precision  has  not  been  brought  about 
by  coaxing  or  intentional  manipulating  of  the  margins 
of  uncertainty  in  the  data  used, — a  process  which  others 
would  naturally  suspect  to  Itave  been  the  cause  of  such 
undue  precision  in  the  results.  But,  be  the  inference  what 
it  may, — whether  a  large  error  be,  hi  future  days,  dis- 
covered to  vitiate  the  whole  or  not, — we  are  not  respon- 
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Bible  for  conBequences,  but  only  for  a  f^thiij  public  state- 
Bient  of  data,  and  of  the  facts  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  which  the  data  reveal  to  ua. 

But  the  pr&ctical  experience  of  a  scientific  mind  irill 
ivrerent  so  mucli  surprise,  or  mistrust  of  physical  infer- 
ences, theories,  or  laws,  merely  because  of  their  coinci- 
dences being  closer  than  the  probable  errors  in  the  data 
used.  The  best  and  only  true  security  agunst  being  mis- 
led by  what  is  called  mere  coincidence,  is  to  be  found  in 
noticing  what  degree  of  close  or  necessary  connexion  such 
result  may  have  with  a  consistent  and  intelligible  system 
indicated  by  other  results  ;  and  this  kind  of  proof  exists 
firmly,  in  many  instances,  in  our  present  unique  and  pro- 
lific theory  of  the  Gro-at  Pyramid,  Kemarkable  accuracy 
&om  uncertain  data  combined  is  known  to  occur,  as  a 
practical  fact,  much  more  frequently  than  would  seem  pro- 
bable to  abstract  reason  or  popular  expectation.  I  say 
this  &om  individual  experience,  and  setting  aside  the  cases 
where  the  result  depends  on  sagacity,  or  rather  the  natural 
instinct  of  a  mind  made  for  and  devoted  to  physical  inves- 
tigation ;  an  instinct  as  unaccountable  to  reason  perhaps, 
as  tliat  by  which  a  bird's  hill,  used  with  apparently  no 
effort,  nor  even  attention,  weaves  a  nest  much  better  than 
can  be  done  by  human  reason  with  ten  fingers  and  tools  at 
command.  This,  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  case  (as  a  signal 
example)  is  now  known  to  have  enabled  him  to  propound 
quantitative  facts,  in  several  departments  of  science,  to  a 
degree  of  precision  to  which  mere  formal  inductive  reason- 
ing would  seem  quite  incapable  of  leading,  on  such  rude 
data  as  were  then  available. 

But  to  return  to  the  Great  Pyramid  as  a  measure  of 
earth's  mass, — the  working  out  of  the  results  as  they  were 
hastily  and  provisionally  mode  out  and  posted  to  me  by 
Professor  Fiazzi  Smyth,  on  his  discovering  tha  matter, 
carries  its   own  evidence  of  impartiality,  for,   the  coinci- 
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dence  (within  jJb),  though  quite  aa  near  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  our  data,  even  on  the  supposition,  which 
probably  ought  to  be  granted, — that  it  was  intended  in 
the  design  of  the  Pyramid, — is  yet  not  nearly  so  close 
an  agreement  as  it  would  have  been,  had  Professor  Smyth 
honoured  his  thesis  with  a  less  rough  process  of  calculating 
its  application.  His  olf-hand  mode  of  calculating  gave 
the  foUowing  results : — 

Earth's  mam,  =5,263,a00,000[000,000|000,000  )  io  Fyramid 

Pyramid's  mau,  -=5.273.000       J        ^onB. 

CoiscideDce,  to  10,000,  beingwitbiniSDO^  the  whole  quan- 

tity. 

But  myself  having,  Bome  months  ago,  required  as  a 
datum,  the  earth's  mass  according  to  the  data  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  latest  and  best,  and  the  same  aa  Professor 
Smyth  had  here  used,  but  more  deliberately  worked  out, 
with  all  minutiffi  of  correction, — I  had  by  me  the  result, 
munediately  available  for  the  most  impartial  comparison. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

Earth's  maaa,         =5,271,900,000|O0O,000|0O0.000    j  in  Pyramid 

Pyramid'a  masa,    ^5,272,000         1        ^"■■ 

Coincidence,  exact  tu  700,  being  within  n^i  of  the  whole  qnan- 

tity. 

Details  on  all  the  above  calculations  accompany  thia 
sheet  on  a  separate  paper. 

The  Pyramid  mass  here  adopted  is  taken  as  given  by 
Professor  Smyth's  calculation  of  it,  but  corrected  aa  aeems 
needful  for  imi>artial  probability's  sake,  by  deducting  1200 
tons  (only  vioti  <*f  ^^^  whole)  fur  an  undiscovered  chamber, 
passage,  and  other  vacuities.  The  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence, position,  character,  and  amount  of  which  inferred 
spaces  undiscovered,  are  given  in  a  separate  paper. 
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APPENDIX    6. 


ON  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  SCIENTIF^ 
THEORY,  AND    ITS  CRITICS. 


Extracted  from  the  Edihb'dbqh  ETBNDia  Cookant,  Satta 
itai/  9,  1868,  and  rtvUed  by  it>  Avlhor. 


i 


'  Professor  Piazzi  Smtth's  Work  on  the  Grj 
Pyramid'  and  its  Critics. 

(Communicated. ) 
'  The  first  volume  of  Professor  Smyth's  able  work  i 
iteelf  a  valuable  possession  to  a  student.  It  contains  ^le 
details  of  the  everyday  life  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Smyth 
(for  his  wife  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  as  she  had 
previously  done  to  TenerifTe),  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  Cwro  till  their  work  in  Egypt  was  finished ;  and 
it  is  written  with  an  unflagging  power  of  humorouB,  Hvely, 
and  picturesque  description.  But,  moreover,  it  is  fiill  of 
matter  such  as  only  an  accomplished  artist,  a  true  scholar, 
and  a  pure  and  thoroughly  practised  man  of  science  could 
have  thrown  into  it  There  is  touch  of  beauty  in  Dean 
Stanley's  description  of  Egypt ;  but  the  pen  of  ProfessM' 
Smyth  presents  such  a  picture  as  only  a  man  full  of  science, 
and  possessing  the  educated  power  of  a  painter,  could  draw. 

ta  of  JaDuATy, 


M 
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The  river  and  its  wealth,  the  fields,  villages,  and  inhabit- 
Kits,  the  monuments,  grotesque  or  sublime,  the  heavens  at 
mom  or  eventide,  by  noon  of  day,  or  noon  of  night,  arc  all 
pictured  to  "  the  mind's  eye  "  with  a  rare  power,  canying 
with  itself  the  feeling  of  truthfulness.  The  second  volume, 
however,  as  it  contiuDs  the  data,  in  the  form  of  measure- 
tncnts  and  their  results  in  length,  angle,  and  t«m[>erature, 
on  which  the  theory  set  forth  in  the  work  rests,  is  in 
reality  the  most  important  part  of  the  book,  though  to 
"  the  general  reader"  perhaps  the  least  interesting.  It  is  a 
remarliable  product  of  a  combination  of  patient  research 
and  unwearied  assiduity  in  original  observation.  And  let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  observations  and  measure- 
ments are  as  little  the  work  of  a  mere  dilettante  as  are  the 
calculations  those  of  a  mere  scholar  or  antiquarian. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  man  trained  from  his  youth  to  the 
£nest  observations  of  this  kind,  and  heretofore  approved 
by  his  fellow-men  of  science,  as  an  expai,  in  such  profes- 
nonal  manipulations.  He  has  been  already  tried  by  the 
only  true  and  adequate  jury  as  to  hia  fitness  for  such  work. 
A  sentence  pronounced  again  by  that  jury  in  a  dehberate 
manner  can  alone  be  valid  in  shaking  the  credit  of  what 
Professor  Smyth  has  set  his  name  to  as  trustworthy.  And 
we  would  boldly  say  that  those  who  are  training  for  work 
in  the  fields  of  schularsliip,  or  history,  or  theology,  would 
do  well  to  learn  from  this  volume  how  a  true  scholar, 
historian,  and  (in  the  real  sense,  hke  Newton)  a  catholic 
theologian,  equips  and  girds  himself  for  the  work  of  found- 
ing hia  theory.  The  third  volume  contains  the  evolution 
Mid  proof  of  this  theory  from  the  data  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume.  The  theory  is  a  consistent  and  beautiful 
le/tole,  developing  itself  step  by  step  from  these  dalu.  It 
enables  one  to  read  in  the  proportions  of  the  Pyramid,  the 
scientific  truth  ascertained,  or  promising  to  be  ere  long 
ascertained,  respecting  the  size  and  weight  of  the  earth, 
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respecting  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolution  round  the  Mm, 
and  (as  lately  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Petrie)  respecting  its 
distance  from  the  sun.  It  unfolds  a  stable  and  satisfactory 
system  of  metrology,  based  on  the  mcasure&ble  length  of 
the  earth's  polar  axis,  the  mean  density  of  the  material  sub- 
stance of  the  earth,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  its  surface ; 
thus  guaranteeing  the  superiority,  in  respect  of  appropriate 
earth -commensurobility  and  trustworthiness,  of  certain 
traditional  points  in  the  long  descended  British  system  of 
metrology,  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  one,  over  the  French 
metrical  system  of  the  revolutionary  era.  MoreoTer, 
besides  indicating  the  period  of  the  earth's  revolntion 
round  the  sun,  and  affording  grounds  for  belief  that  there 
is  indicated  also  symbolically  the  sacred  division  of  time 
into  sabbatical  weeks,  the  Pyramid  is  seen  to  indicate  on 
the  sublime  dial-plate  of  the  "  starry  heavens"  the  precise 
date  of  its  own  construction  ;  while  here  again  its  ralent 
but  demonstrative  testimony  is  corroborated  by  the  Tener- 
able  voice  of  sacred  history  and  of  earth-wide  tradition. 

'  No  longer,  indeed,  does  this  noble  geometric  monument 
stand  in  all  its  primeval  grandeur  and  perfection ;  but  a 
deep  meaning  may  be  traced  even  in  its  gradual  dilapida- 
tion. For  thus  alone  could  the  alphabet  of  its  language 
be  learned,  and  the  meaning  stored  up  in  it,  spelled  out 
step  by  step ;  thus  alone  could  the  real  nature  of  its  soclwt 
foundation  be  discovered,  or  the  relation  of  its  component 
layers  of  structural  masonry  to  its  symbologj-  be  ascer- 
tained ;  thus  alone  could  the  meaning  of  these  things,  and 
the  kindred  meaning  of  the  august  whole,  be  read  into  by 
the  minds  proved  competent  for  the  work, 

'  Of  course,  this  theory  has  met  with  very  various  treat- 
ment. Some,  acknowledging  its  power,  have  candidly  con- 
fessed themselves  placed  in  a  dilemma  by  it ;  for,  if  true, 
it  lands  its  recipient  in  the  necessity  of  either  admitting 
that  the  builders  of  the  Pyramid  possessed  naturally  a 
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higher  knowledge  of  physical  science  than  is  reached  at 
this  day,  or  that  they  worked  on  the  strength  of  super- 
natural inatniction  and  guidance.  Others,  again,  without 
allusioQ  to  this  dilemma,  have  generously  acknowledged  the 
value  and  beauty  both  of  tlio  measurements  and  of  the 
theory.  But  still  others,  while  laughing  to  scorn  the  bare 
idea  of  Divine  inspiration  and  guidance  in  such  a  matter, 
have  either  argued  against  the  facts  on  which  the  theory 
ifi  based,  in  a  very  disallowable  manner,  or  have  made 
statements  that  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  ques- 
tion. With  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  these  things, 
and  a  short  statement  of  our  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
idea  of  a  Divine  interposition  in  this  matter  is  neither  irra 
tional  nor  unwarranted,  but  rather  highly  credible,  on  the 
ground  of  analogy  and  an  important  final  cause,  would  we 
dose  our  remarks. 

'  An  objection,  according  to  a  report  that  appeared  in 
the  Courani  a  short  time  since,  has  lately  been  brought 
against  the  system  hy  which  Professor  Smyth  reaches 
the  ultimate  result  in  his  measurements,  which,  if  valid, 
would  utterly  shake  the  theory  by  rendering  its  basis  un- 
tniBtworthy.  This  objection  is  directed  against  the  system 
of  taking  the  mean  of  several  observations  in  order  to 
reach  the  data  on  which  the  theory  rests.  This  system  is 
declared  to  be,  in  fact,  worse  than  childish ;  to  be  a 
mathematical  aberration,  erroneous,  equivocal,  and  delusive. 
Now,  what  we  say  is,  that  if  such  be  the  character  of  this 
Aystem,  Professor  Smyth  in  employing  it  only  errs  in  com- 
pany with  the  great  body  of  physicists,  and  that  there  is 
an  end  not  only  of  his  theory  of  the  Pyramid,  but  to  all 
the  reliance  heretofore  placed  on  innumerahlo  scientific 
results  ;  nay,  more,  for  in  this  case  the  very  tables  in  the 
truth  of  which  annuitants  have  been  fain  to  trust  are 
equivocal  and  delusive,  and  the  fiars  prices  of  every  Scot- 
tish county  are  taken  on  a  foolish  and  even  dishonest  prin- 
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mple.  As  for  another  statement,  contained  in  the  same 
report,  that  certain  calculations  of  ProfcBsor  Smyth  were 
inaccurate,  we  have  seen  those  special  calculations  gone 
over  again  and  again  carefully  by  another  party,  and  found 
correct  to  their  last  figure ;  and  ve  are  informed  that  PrO' 
feasor  Smyth  has  left  the  very  sheet  that  was  specially 
objected  to  hanging  in  the  Royal  Society  Rooms,  to  be 
sifted  and  proved  wrong  by  whomsoever  may.  Not  un- 
naturally, the  Professor  asks,  "  Can  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson 
"  mean  by  such  unsupported  assertions  to  try  to  stamp  out 
"  the  truth  !"  But,  to  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may 
state  that  we  have  beside  us  a  list  of  the  errata  in  his  Great 
Pyramid  work,  printed  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scot- 
land, and  this  shows  that,  after  all  the  criticisms  directed 
against  it, "  the  misprinting  noted  on  pp.  2  and  3  of  the 
list  of  errata  merely  of  certain  intermediate  steps,  for  the 
sacred  cubit,  is  the  only  error  known  to  the  author  as 
discovered  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and  his  friends."  Again, 
a  remark  may  be  made  on  one  or  two  out  of  many  mia- 
Btatementa  ventured  on  in  two  articles  on  Li/e  and  Work 
at  the  Great  Pyramid,  that  appeared  last  summer  in  the 
Saturtlai/  Jieview.  Thus  the  reviewer  asked,  "  In  the  niin- 
"  ous  state  of  almost  every  portion  of  the  Pyramid,  every 
"  one  must  know  how  vague  and  indeterminate  the  best 
"  observations  must  unavoidably  be,  as  the  huge  discre- 
"  pancies  between  the  published  lists  suffice  to  indicate. 
"  What  are  we  then  to  think  of  measurements  professing 
"  accuracy  to  tenths  of  seconds,  or  two  places  of  decimals  I" 
'  Now  we  have  here  Professor  Smyth's  own  answer  hi 
this  in  the  following  words  : — -"  There  are  no  observatiow 
"  to  tenths  of  seconds,  and  much  less  to  hundredths  of  the 
"  same,  throughout  all  three  volumes  of  Lift  and  Work.  And 
"  further,  I  was  at  extraordinary  paius  in  seeking  out  the 
"  ancient  unbroken  surfaces  of  the  Pyramid  masonry  to 
"  observe   upon  in  all   important  cases."     The  Satuidi^ 
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Reviewer  has  about  half  a  dozen  eiroilar  instances  of  posi- 
tive untruth,  one  of  them  being,  that  the  great  French 
national  book  on  Egypt  doe»  show  &  lid  to  the  coffer  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Now,  a  proper  inspection  of  the  book  and 
plate  referred  to,  shows  that  the  lid  meant  by  the  reviewer 
belongs,  according  to  the  letterpress  of  the  plate,  not  to  the 
coffer  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  but  to  a  sarcophagus  in  a 
neighbouring  tomb.  Moreover,  the  plate  representing  tho 
coffer  of  the  Great  Pyramid  shows  it,  though  under  the 
name  of  sarcophagus,  yet  in  fact  and  shape  in  the  most 
unmistakable  manner  as  a  Itdlem  bote  with  all  its  angles 
sharply  cut,  and  with  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  ledge  or 
groove  such  as  the  reviewer  would  hint  at.  Such,  then,  is 
a  sample  of  the  inaccuracies  occurring  in  a  couple  of  brief 
articles,  which  would  yet  affect  to  explode  and  laugh  out 
of  existence  a  work  which,  we  make  bold  to  say,  the 
reviewer  himself  could  never  have  produced  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  He  would  need  a  different 
genius,  as  well  as  a  different  heart  (and  the  two  arc  closely 
connected),  to  produce  such  a  work.  And  being  thus  led 
up  to  it,  we  would  now  venture  a  remark  of  our  own  on  the 
bearing  of  the  question — "  Is  the  stone  bos  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
"  mid  a  mere  coffer  or  measure  of  capacity,  as  the  great 
"  French  book  unquestionably  represents  iti"  Because, — on 
Professor  Smyth's  actual  inspection  of  the  coffer,  it  turned 
out  to  have  a  kind  of  ledge  on  which  a  lid  might  rest,  but 
could  not  be  immovably  fixed, — therefore  a  conclusion  has 
been  come  to  by  others  and  triumphed  in,  that  the  coffer 
is  only  a  sarcophagus  or  coffin,  and  nothing  more.  Our 
remark  is,  that  even  if  the  proof  of  the  box  being,  or 
having  ever  been,  used  for  a  sarcophagus  were  conclusively 
established  (which  is  far  from  being  the  case,  several  things 
making  it  doubtful),  still  that  would  not  invalidate  in  the 
very  least  Professor  Smyth's  metrological  theory,  based  as 
that  is  on  many  well  ascertained  and  measured  numerical 
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focte,  with  trac«s  of  coosiUent  arrangements  and  commea- 
mrabilities,  To  our  mind,  it  would  rather  give  to  th&t 
theory  a  deeper  moral  signltiuance,  and  invest  the  entire 
subject  with  a  deeper  religious  meaning.  It  would  just 
add  this  to  the  theory,  that  the  royal  builder  of  the  Pyra- 
mid, though  deemed  an  atheist  by  the  idolaters  who  toiled 
in  his  service,  was  enabled  under  the  guidance  of  the  great 
Opi/ex  Mundi  to  rear  for  himself  the  grandest  tomb  that 
ever  human  being  who  hoped  to  live  agmn  was  buried  in. 
For,  buried  in  that  tomb  and  coffer,  he  lay  among  the 
eymboh  of  creative  and  providential  power,  wisdom,  justice, 
and  bounty,  continuing  to  preach  of  these  attributes  by  his 
work  so  long  as  its  symbohcal  meaning  was  remembered  ; 
even  as  he  preaches  by  it  again,  in  these  latt«r  days,  aflei 
the  knowledge  of  the  symbols  has  been  restored.  £ut  thin 
we  put  merely  as  an  alternative. 

'  In  our  opinion  the  idea  of  a  Divine  interposition  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  when 
closely  contemplated  as  springing  from  all  the  facts  and 
relations  of  the  case,  is  perfectly  rational  and  credible  in 
the  estimation  of  a  rightly-inBtructed  mind.  Rightly-in- 
structed mind,  we  say,  for  a  man  may  be  mighty  in 
"  midden "  philosophy,  and  ignorant  as  a  child  in  that 
great  mother  science  of  catholic  and  revealed  theolc^, 
based  on  the  grand  design  argument  uttered  by  the  Cosmos; 
on  the  wide  testimony  of  universal  history  and  tradition ; 
and  on  that  testimony  of  human  nature  to  religion  which 
is  so  inextinguishable,  that  it  drives  the  very  atheist  Poai- 
tivistfi  into  that  ineffably  sad  idolatry  of  Humanity  itBel£ 
It  is  on  this  grand  testimony  that  tlie  Astronomer-Royal 
for  Scotland  builds  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  be  of  one  mind  with 
him.  And  well  may  Professor  Smyth  answer  the  sconten 
in  the  words  of  Newton  to  the  scoffing  Halley — "  Mr. 
"  Halley,  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  know  the  tnitb 
"  of  religion."     And  this  not  because  we  think  the  trati 
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of  religion,  as  tte  grandest  historical  element,  is  dependent 
on  the  truth  of  the  theory  aa  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  but 
because  the  principles  involved  in  the  full  argumentation 
of  this  theory  are  among  the  principles  of  catholic  theology 
according  to  our  description  of  it ;  and,  accordingly, 
whether  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid  be  one  to  which 
these  principles  are  rightly  appHed  or  not,  the  principles 
themselves  dare  not  be  pooh-poohed.  Tho  self-called 
"  advanced  thinkers "  of  the  archie ological  schools  may 
Bcout  ihera ;  but  we  hold,  on  the  universal  testimony 
of  sacred  and  profane  history,  that  man's  story  does  not 
take  its  rise  iu  a  dunghill.  Our  creed  in  this  matter  is  the 
same  as  Professor  Smyth's — that  blessed  belief  handed 
down  in  Scripture,  and  chanted  by  the  grand  choir  of 
historians  and  poets.  His  theory,  too,  falls  in  completely 
with  the  grand  strain.  It  points,  on  the  ground  of  remark- 
able facts  and  coincidence, — to  the  Gre^t  Pyramid  as  an 
instance  of  those  Divine  interpositions  which  are  known  on 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  corroborated  by  tradition,  to 
have  been  made,  as  occasion  called  for  them,  during  the 
infant  ages  of  the  world.  Nay,  more,  for  it  points  amongst 
Others  to  one  passage  of  Scripture  (not,  as  the  Saturday 
Reviewer  says,  because  held  to  describe  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, but),  because,  since  the  pass^e  evidently  describes 
the  earth  symbohcally,  no  other  symbol  except  the  Pyramid 
can  be  pointed  to.  The  passage  is — ^"Wliere  waat  thou 
"  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  1  declare  if  thou 
"  knowest  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures 
"  thereof,  if  thou  knowest  1  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line 
"  upon  it  ?  Whereupon  are  the  sockets  thereof  made  to 
"  sink,  or  who  laid  the  comer-atone  thereof,  when  the 
"  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
"  shouted  for  joy  !"  But,  moreover,  the  Great  Pyramid, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  tlie  theory  commenced  by  the  late 
John  Taylor,  and  further  developed  by  Professor  Smyth, 
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is  eeen  to  be  a  peculiar  one  among  otlier  elements  of 
prophecy,  cast  by  Divine  Providence  as  seed  on  the  waters 
among  the  nations,  to  ripen  in  due  time,  and  serve  most 
beneficent  ends  in  the  appointed  seasons.  This  is  a  theme 
treated  germinally  in  such  works  as  Bishop  Horsley's 
"  Prehminary  Dissertation  to  his  Sermons  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord,"  and  in  the  opening  of  De  Quinceys 
"  Essays  on  the  Ciesars ;"  but  it  remains  to  be  aystemaU- 
cally  and  adequately  handled.  Some  of  ite  leading  mouente 
only  can  be  here  indicated.  There  existed,  then,  in  die 
religious  books  of  the  ancient  Persians,  undoubted  prophetic 
and  apocalyptic  elements,  which  certainly  contributed  along 
with  other  elements  in  the  Magian  system  to  form  that 
character  which  fitted  Cyrus  and  his  Persians  to  putush 
the  grossly  idolatrous  Babylonians,  and  free  God's  ancient 
people.  Again,  if  ever  there  was  a  clear  case  of  a  Divine 
interposition  of  the  more  ordinary  kind  employed  for  great 
moral  and  rehgious  ends,  it  may  be  scon  in  the  moral  and 
rehgious  revival,  such  as  it  was,  that  took  its  rise  in  Pagaii 
Greece  in  the  person  of  the  "daimon-possessed"  Socrates, 
and  all  that  sprang  from  the  influence,  example,  and  teaching, 
cast  into  society  hy  that  noble  martyr.  Still  again,  de- 
scending to  Rome,  it  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  Komans 
treasured  in  the  Capitol  certain  SibyUine  books ;  that 
these,  by  very  cogent  arguments,  can  be  shown  not  to  havB 
been  favourable  to  polytheism,  still  loss  to  pantheism; 
and  that  they  not  only  fell  in  remarkably,  in  certain 
prophetical  statements,  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
influenced  the  conduct  of  leading  Romans  theroselvcB,  being 
supposed  to  apply  to  Juhus  Cffisar  himself.  All  these 
things  we  devoutly  believe  to  have  been  arranged  and 
provided  hy  God,  even  as  we  know  from  history  that  they 
formed  powerful  elements  in  forces  that  moved  the  cardinal 
events  in  human  story.  And  is  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  that  we  live  in  times  as  momentous  as  any  since  tlioM 
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of  the  flood,  excepting  those  years  when  the  Lord  of  Glory 
himself  dwelt  on  earth  1  For  how  many  are  ready  to 
shout,  lo  Ff  an !  in  the  vain  hope  that  at  last  the  "  vile 
superstition,"  as  they  call  it,  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
BO  marvellously  supported,  is  doomed  to  a  speedy  eirtinction. 
Others  are  busily  helping  on  this  sure  consummation,  as 
they  believe  it,  by  advancing  and  fostering  a  strange 
philosophy,  which  (whatever  hp-worship  some  of  its  sects 
may  pay  to  revelation,  yet  in  reality)  takes  man  up  at  first 
as  an  ape-descended  animal,  reared  in  barbarism,  and  des- 
tined in  the  end  (so  far  aa  this  philosophy  can  show) 
only  to  make  manure  for  the  soil  he  sprang  from.  When 
forced  to  hearken  to  such  degrading  opinions,  is  it  not  a 
boon  to  be  thankfid  for,  when  there  is  presented  to  our 
contemplation  a  most  noble  buUded  work,  which  proves 
how  far  removed  irom  savageism  its  architects  were,  at  a 
period  when  history  and  tradition  alike  testify,  that  man 
and  the  world  had  just  emerged  from  an  awfiil  catastrophel 
For  in  saying  this  we  stand  well  supported,  and  defy  any 
one  to  disprove,  on  the  only  valid  and  allowable  ground — 
that  of  universal  iiistory  and  cathohc  theology — the  reason- 
ableness and  credibility  of  God's  interfering  to  instruct 
and  guide  an  architect,  who  knew  and  worshipped  Him,  in 
the  rearing  of  a  grand  symbolicaJ  building ;  suited,  accord- 
ing to  Divine  foreknowledge,  at  least  to  stagger,  and  suggest 
wiser  views  to  certain  of  the  "  advanced-thinkers  "  and  rather 
too  positive  &  priori  philosophers  of  these  latter  days. 
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IN  CONNEXION  WITH  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID.  1 
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Article  1. 

{See  paga  537,  toL  iii.  of  Life  and  Work.) 
Job  iii.  13,  14. — 'For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and 
'  been  quiet,  I  should  have  slept :  then  had  I  been  at  rest, 
'  with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth,  which  built  dry, 
'  unfreqaenled  plaea  for  themselves.'  naTi  ('  ghoi^bah' ;) 
(fem.)     Literal  Hebrew,  precisely  expressed. 

Eng.  Ver.  has  detolaU  places.  The  Hebrew  root,  sj} 
^horali),  he  was  diy,  signifies  dry,  generally  in  the  sense 
of  mere  absence  of  visible  water;  e.g.,  'the  waters  were 
drifd  up  ;'  '  the  Red  Sea  was  dried  up  ;'  '  better  is  »  dry 
morsel  with  contentment,'  etc  But  sometimes  it  signifies 
more  strongly,  a  thing  deprived  of  its  invisible  moistura, 
desiccated,  parched  ;  e.  ff.,  'I  was  like  an  owl  of  the  deiai' 
(fem.);  '  in  the  day  the  rfwujA^  consumed  me' (mas.);  *my 
bones  are  burnt  with  heat'  (mas.),  Job  xxx.  30 ;  '  a  ahadow 
from  the  lieat'  (mas.) 

Hence — from  the  absence  of  water  implying  cessation  of 
vegetable  growth,  and  therefore  of  animal  dwelling — the 
the  word  is,  even  more  frequently,  used  figuratively  for 
desolation  as  regards  vegetation  or  human  dwellinga  thAlt 
it  is  literally.     Sometimes  it  is  used  even  for  killing  (Jer. 
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L  27) ;  '  slai/  all  her  bullocks ;'  i.e.,  take  away  their  (liquid) 
blood  which  ie  their  life. 

The  word  ('ghor-bah')  in  Job  iii.  14,  is  probably  meant 
in  both  senses ;  a  place  where  the  mummified  body  is  left 
to  retain  its  dry  and  shrivelleit  Btat«,  and  a  place  at  the 
same  time  apart  from  human  dwellings. 

It  is  quite  a  canon,  in  Scripture  criticism,  that  its  author, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  intends  us  to  take  <A<  whole  of  the  custom- 
ary or  conventional  scriptural  sense  of  a  word,  except  so 
far  as  the  context  or  other  Scripture  may  limit  that  eX' 
tended  sense. 

The  description  last  above  would  apply  equally  to  rock 
tombs  or  to  a  pyramid,  and  not  to  other  burial  places ;  but 
the  term  built,  instead  of  htvn  or  digged,  points  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  a  pyramid  rather  than  to  the  only  alternative, 
a  rock  tomb  which  was  generally  digged  as  a  catacomb, 
with  a  well-like  entrance,  or  at  most,  only  hewn  out  of  the 
side  of  a  rock ;  not  essentially  built  above  it  also,  as  is  here 
stated. 

Further,  a  pyramid  is — by  absence  of  light,  and  by  length 
and  narrowness  of  passages — less  fitted  for  human  dwell- 
ings than  the  rock-tombs  such  as  surround  them,  and  are 
continually  used  by  the  living  ;  and  therefore  the  idea 
'  drsnlate'  applies  also,  rather  more  forcibly  to  a  pyramid 
than  to  a  mere  tomb. 

Article  2. 

(Sec  page  537,  voL  ill  of  Lj/e  and  Woric.) 

Lamentations  iii.  16. — '  He  bath  set  me  in  dark  placet 
as  they  that  be  dead  of  old.'  ipro  (magh-shihch)  maa. 
The  root  i\t^  (' ghah-shach'),  he  was  dark,  signifies  pri- 
marily to  restrain,  hold  in,  and  chifjly  with  reference  to  UgH, 
because  its  being  restrained  restrains  all  human  doings  and 
ot^anic  life. 
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The  Banie  root  ia  used  in  Lamentations  iii.  2,  '  He 
.brought  me  into  darkness ;'  iv.  8,  '  Their  visage  is  blacker 
than  a  coal;'  v.  17,  'For  these  things  our  eyes  are  dim.' 
And  Psahn  czhii.  3  :  '  The  enemy  hath  persecuted  my  soul, 
he  hath  smitten  down  my  life  to  the  ground  ;  he  hath 
made  me  to  dvell  in  darltneu  as  those  that  have  been  long 
dead.  Therefore  is  my  spirit  overwhelmed  within  me,  my 
heart  within  me  is  desolate.' 

As  in  Job  iii,  1 4,  so  here,  the  only  two  places  that  can 
be  meant,  agreeably  to  Eastern  custom,  are  a  pyramid  or  a 
rock  tomb ;  and,  of  the  two,  the  sense  of  the  word,  either 
radical,  to  restrain  or  shut  in,  or  derivative,  to  darken,  shut 
light  out, — is  more  completely  applicable  to  a  pyramid  than 
to  a  rock  tomb. 

But  there  are  also  other  expressions  in  the  context  that 
indicate  a  pyramid  rather  than  a  tomb.  Blayney's  trans- 
lation is  quoted  in  some  places  here.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  quite  impartial  testimony,  for  he  does  not  perceive 
the  allusion  to  a  pyramid.  Parts  of  verses  4  and  5  refer 
to  a  mummified  state  equally  in  either  place  of  burial 
'  My  flesh  and  my  skin  hath  he  made  old ;  he  hath  encom- 
passed my  head  so  that  it  is  weary'  (Blayney,  p.  394).  But 
verse  5,  '  He  hath  builded  upon  me'  (Blayney) — agunst 
n.  (Eng.  Ver.) 

7.  '  He  hath  hedged  me  round  about  that  I  cannot  get 
out ;  he  hath  made  my  chain  heavy.' 

8.  '  Yea,  when  I  cry  aloud  he  hath  obstructed  my  prayer' 
(Blayney). 

9.  'He  hath  blocked  up  my  way  with  hewn  stone,  my  paths 
hath  he  distorted'  (Blayney),  or  made  crooked  (Eng.  Ver.) 

This  building  over  him, — obstructing  the  cry  of  his 
voice, — blocking  up  the  way  with  hewn  stone  like  the 
maaoary-blocking  in  the  Pyramid  passage, — and  the  pass- 
ages 80  blocked  being  angular  or  crooked, — seems  very 
significant  of  a  pyramid. 
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It  may  further  be  noticed,  that  the  nearness  of  Jere- 
miah, and  more  eHpecially  of  Job,  both  in  respect  of  date 
and  place,  to  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  Pyra- 
mid's unparalleled  greatness  and  notoriety — then,  even 
much  more  than  now — lends  much  force  to  any  reasons 
above  shown,  in  favour  of  this  construction  of  their  words. 

IfoTE  ON  AKTICLES  1   AND  2, 

la  repIyiDg  to,  or  anticipating,  critical  objections  (which  are  sure 
to  be  made),  we  must  remember  that  the  higb  probability  that  the 
Pi/mmid»  are  inlendtd  in  these  texts,  doea  not  rast  on  tbe  uuae 
word  or  root  being  lued  in  each  case  ;  [or  the  words  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. Neither  does  it  rest  on  the  roots  of  the  words  signifjring 
anything  characteristic  of  the  Pyramid's  form  ;  such  as  pointednen, 
five-oomeredne«s,  convergency.  etc.  But  that  the  other  considera- 
tions above  set  forth  strongly  indic&te  Pyramids  ;  and  that  any 
tillematk'e  idea  is  not  so  well  supported  ;  and  that  thereFore  any 
charge  of  fancifninesa  appUei  really  to  those  who  reject  these  in 
favour  of  any  alternative  ideas  less  supported. 

Article  3. 
(See  jiago  541,  vol.  iii.  of  Life  and  Work.) 
.Zeohariah  ii.  7- — 'Who  art  thou.,  O  great  mountain'  before 
'  Zembbabel  thou  nbalt  become  -titfv  (mee-shobr,  mas.)  atraight-Uned, 
'  evenly  llttcd,  adjusted,  and  smoothed ;  and  he  shall  bring  forth  tbe 
'  bead-stone  thereof  with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace,  unto 
'  itl' 

If  we  take  the  obvious  connexion  of  the  sentences, — 
rightly  enough  suggested  by  the  word  lkereo/—m  the 
English  version,  and  so  understand  '  the  head-stone  thereof 
to  mean  the  completing  head-stone  of  the  great  mountain ; 
the  assertion  that  it  shall  become  a  plain  (as  in  Eng.  Ver.)  is 
contradictory  to  the  next  assertion,  that  it  shall  be  joyfully 
completed  with  a  head-stone.  The  only  alternative  exegesis 
ifl,  that  the  great  mountain  meajis  a  dipeulty  in  the  way  of 
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the  completion  of  some  desired  edifice  to  which  the  head- 
stone refers  :  but  this  eenae  of  moimtaiu  is  not  supported 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  other  places  of  Scripture ;  ^  and 
if  it  were,  it  would  still  make  the  construction  of  the  present 
sentence  very  unnatural,  by  omitting  the  essential  object 
which  the  head-Btone  is  to  crown,  and  placing  instead,  tiie 
mountain  to  be  abohshed. 

These  altematives  being  thus  untenable,  we  turn  to  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  we  find  that  the  root  -tig^  (yah-shar), 
he  was  stnugbt  or  right, — from  which  the  word  (mee-ahshr) 
in  the  above  text  comes, — does  not  signify  that  which  is 
horizonlal ;  if  it  did,  we  should,  confessedly,  be  limited  to 
tlie  inconsistent  idea  given  in  the  Eng.  Ver.  But  the  word 
signifies  that  which  is  n^n,  in  the  sense  of  not  crooked,  nor 
curved,  serrated,  nor  having  projections,  as  a  pavement  or 
stone  facing  with  some  of  its  tiles  or  stones  sunk,  and 
others  above  their  proper  level,  or  with  their  edges  cropping 
out.  The  word  imports  just  the  idea  that  the  Latin  retlta 
does,  in  constituting  the  origin  of  our  words  direct^  corred, 
rfctifird,  and  right  morally  (for,  the  Hebrew  word  is  as  freely 
used  in  a  moral  or  figurative  sense  as  is  this,  its  equivalent 
in  Latin  and  English),  and  right  physically,  as  we  say  a 
right  line,  meaning,  in  the  words  of  our  geometrical  defini- 
tions, '  a  line  that  lies  evenli/  between  two  points,'  and, 
figuratively,  right  conduct. 

1  tf  wG  would  avoid  proBtlcsB  uid  laiiileidiiig  ipecnktioii,— too  oommaii 
■mong  eommontntora,— wo  rauirt  ruitbrnlly  adhere  toHlie  following  louiiil 
oiiion  of  iDterpreUtion.  Admitting  tbe  Scripturea  to  have  one  Aqthor,  m 
mant  Uke  ita  worda  in  tbe  eeuiia  taugbt  la  otber  places  of  tbe  some  Anthoi'i 
wrilingB  \  and  we  must  reject  tny  symbolical  meaoing  of  lusTcly  min'i 
devilling,  however  planaihle,  for  a  word  in  one  place  of  Scripture,  in  uy 
cue  in  which  tbat  word  nymbolizea  differently  in  otber  places  in  Scriptnn; 
moreover,  each  material  thing  haa  generally  but  one  symbolic  aense,  tanly 
more  thitn  two,  thraugfaont  Scripture.  For  example,  tbe  word  mtnmkant. 
In  Scripture,  baa  arery  dlatinctaymbolic  sense— Governmental  autborjiy, 
and— not  the  sense  of  great  sine  nor  great  rtifficalties,  in  Scripture,  thougti 
tbo!«  be  conlinualiy  so  eipresaed  by  modem  divines,  to  the  detriment  ol 
true  and  gouod  exegesii.     (See  Put  4  of  tiua  article.) 
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Part  2. — ExampUa. 

The  preceding  page  has  noted,  that  even  when  this 
Hebrew  word  in  Scripture  is  used  (as  it  frequently  ia)  for 
a  plain,  it  is  not  at  all  as  a  Tieceitarili/  horiiimttU  line  or 
surface ;  but,  as  a  redUmeal — and  comparatively  smooth  and 
even — line  or  surface. 

The  following  scriptural  uses  of  this  same  form  of  the 
word  {the  masculine  noun)  illustrate  this  ; — 

Fudm  >1t.  6. — "  The  eceptre  of  thy  kingdom  ia  a  tlraight  (right) 

laaiali  zL  4,  and  xlii.  16. — '  The  crooked  shall  be  made  tiraiglA' 
Psalm  izvi.  12. — '  My  foot  Btandeth  in  an  enm  pla<x.' 
So  here,  Zecb.  iv.  7- — It  reads  literally,^' Before   the  face  of 
'  Zemhbabel   (that     is,    under  hia    superintendence),   thou,   great 
'  mountain,  shalt  become  adjanttd,  atraighl,  and  even.' 

The  meaning  is  further  illustrated  in  other  fonns  of  the 
same  root  in  Scripture.^  The  following  examples  have 
important  reference  to  the  meaning  intended  in  Zech,  iv.  7. 
The  texts  are  placed  here,  in  such  order  as  seems  to  illus- 
trate and  classify  the  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

Fsalm  xrii.  2. — '  Thine  eyes  behold  the  things  that  are  eijaal,'  or 

1  Samuel  vi  12. — "Thokine  took  the  straight  vray.' 
Jeremiah  ixzi.  9. — '  I  will  cause  tliee  to  walk  by  the  Hvgtb  of 
waters,  in  a  itraiyht  icnj/  wherein  they  shall  not  stumble.' 

An  uneven  or  rugged  way  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
cause  of  stumbling  here  referred  to;  so  that  the  sense  of 
the  vene  shows  that  the  word  means  tnwoth  atui  regular  in 
tiuB  text 


Judges  xiT. 
she  pleiuetk  m 


mkO; 


Samson  said  onto  bis  father,  Get  her  for  me,  tor 

'literaUy.—she  u  right  \a  tajlle  eyes. 


'  In  all  sacb  iDTD9ti);stions  as  th«Be,  the  icri]iluTal  nssge,— the  aense  in 
which  the  word  is  une<l  by  the  same  Divinv  Author,  in  the  point  of  apedal 
importsDce ;  far  more  tbsn  the  uitnge  of  other  BUthois,  the  secular  and 
cluaical  usage,  even  if  it  were  diflertnt. 
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The  word  ia  in  many  other  places  translated  pit 
riffhteotu,  and  UPRIGHT  ; — 

Jeremij})  xviii.  4. — '  He  made  it  agato  aaotber  vessel, 
'  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it.' 

ProVRrbs  iil  5,  6. — '  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart ;  and 
>  lean  not  unto  thine  own  untlentanding.  la  all  thy  ways  achnoir' 
'  ledge  Him,  and  He  iKall  direct  thy  paths.' 

Proverbs  iv.  25.  — '  Let  thins  eyelids  look  ttraijkt  before  tbee.' 

2  Kings  I.  3. — 'Ixrak  even  out  the  beat  aod  meetait  [or  fittest]  of 
'  your  miuter's  sdbs,'  and  set  him  '  on  his  father's  throne.' 

Jeremiah  xL  6.— 'The  captain  of  the  guard  took  Jeremiah,  aod 
'  sud  unto  him  .  .  .  whither  it  seemeth  good  and  concenienl  for 
'  thee  to  go,  thither  go  ...  go  back  also  to  Gedsliah  .  .  ■  and  dl 
'  with  him  among  the  people,  or  go  wheresoever  it  aeeraeth 
'  en(  unto  thee  to  go.' 

But  especially  notice  the  following : — 

Miciih  viL  4.  — 'The  best  of  them  is  a  hriar,  the  mott  upright  is 

*  shorjjer  than  a  thorn  hedge.' 

Ezekiel  i.  23, — '  Under  the  firmament,  the  wings  of  the  living 

*  croaturea  were  ttraight,  the  one  toward  the  other  ;  every  one  bad 
'  two   which  covered  on  thia  side,  and  every  one  had  two  which 

■  covered  on  that  side,  their  bodies.' 

1  Kings  vi  36. — '  He  oarved  cbeTubim,  and  palm-trees,  And  open 

■  flowen,  and  oorend  tbem  with  gold  fittbd  upon  the  cmmd 

This  last  is  the  participial  form  of  the  word,  pual,  and 

therefore  signifies  intensity  of  the  action ;  either, — as 
Gesenius  suggests,  the  intensity  of  fattening  the  gold,  by 
blows  of  a  hammer  to  reduce  it  to  a  sheet, — or,  it  should 
rather  be  understood,  the  intensity  or  nicety  of  the  fitting 
process  mentioned,  that  is,  to  render  its  surface  true  and 
even  with  the  curves  and  turns  of  the  woodwork,  so  as  to 
preserve  correetly  the  form  of  the  carved  work  thus  encased. 
This  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  context  than  is 
Gcscnius'a  notion  ;  for,  the^d'n^  refera  to  the  placing  it  on 
the  carved  work,  rather  than  to  the  previous  j 
of  the  gold  in  leaves.    Besides,  the  carved  work  ( 


piacmg  11  on        I 
I  prepantum 
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palm-trees,  and  open  flowers)  were  curved  and  complex 
Burfaces,  not  straight  or  flat  ones. 

This  last  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  (niee-sholir) 
brings  out  very  clearly,  and  in  close  connexion  with  our 
subject,  the  sense  of  accuracy  oi  fitting  and  adjustjnent  (irre- 
spective of  the  primary  sense,  straightness)  as  a  derived 
sense  from  the  primary  idea  of  straightness ;  this  has  led 
to  its  use  for  evmneM,  and  thence  corrtetnan  in  general. 
But  in  the  work  of  casing  and  finishing  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, the  term  is  peculiarly  appropriate  both  in  its  direct 
and  derived  sense. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  the  root  is  seen  to  express 
ttrfii^kt,  pleatinfff  eorriKUd,  or  miide  upright,  svsK-JitUd  (mean- 
ing closely  and  evenly),  and  Jliuh  with  a  given  surface,  aa 
the  technical  English  phrase  goes.  In  view  of  tliis,  the  text 
in  question  would  be  'under the  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  Zerubbabel,  thou,  great  mountain,  shall  become 
ttivig/U-tintd,  evenly  fiiUd,  adjutUd,  and  tmooihed,'  and  this 
word  refers  well  to  the  completion  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  by 
covering  over  its  step-formed  sides  of  roughly  hewn  blocks 
of  the  grey  nummulitic  limestone,  with  a  smooth  inclined 
surface  of  the  compact  and  white  Mokattam  casing-stones 
with  extraordinarily  exact  and  close  joints;  and  the  word 
refers  well  to  the  polishing  down  of  all  inequalities,  so  as 
to  produce  its  truly  even  or  plane  surfaces  and  straight 
arris-lines,  giving  to  the  mass  its  final  and  correct  dimen- 
nooB  and  angle. 


Put  8. — Impartial  corroborative  evidence  200  years  b.c. 
Being  Ihe  coneisteTit  opinion  of  (he  LXX.  on  the  meaning 
of  Ihit  Hebrew  word  in  all  plaets  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  corroboration  of  the  above,  we  notice  that  the 
original  word  (mee-shohr),  was  in  this  verse  understood 
in  a  similar  sense, — and  not  as  a  horizontal  plain, — by  the 
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seventy  chosen  translators  of  the  Greek  version  at  Alez- 
andiia,  200  years  before  Christ. 

KdTopflcuo-Qi  ie  their  expression.  '  TKou  shall  be  tAoroughlg 
mrrecUd  or  adjusUd  '  is  the  exact  and  literal  sense  of  this 
Greek  word,  by  which  the  Septuagint  here  render  the 
Hebrew  (mee-shohr).  Kari  in  composition  denotes  here 
the  intensity  or  thoroughness  of  the  action. 

But  more  than  this.  From  their  mode  of  translating 
the  same  Hebrew  word  in  other  places,  we  learn  that  their 
view  of  its  primary  sense  was  no(  koriiontalneM,  but  straight- 
nts*  and  eveniutss,  no  matter  whether  vertical  or  inclined  or 
horizontal.  It  is  reassuring  thus  to  perceive  that  those 
pre-Christian  translators  exactly  concurred  with  the  results 
of  our  independent  critical  examination  of  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  our  own  codex  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

This  is  seen  by  noticing  that  the  Lxx.  had  an  appropriate 
Greek  word,  vtStii^,  which  they  habitually  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, in  its  accurate  sense,  to  express  a  plain  (atraightneu 
and  evenness  when  combined  foilA  KoriioiUalntsi),  and 
accordingly,  where  they  met  with  the  Hebrew  root,  meo- 
fihohr,  and  its  context  decidedly  adds  to  it  the  sense  lA 
horizontalness,  they  do,  ge.nerally,  render  it  by  m&tiv^ — eg. 
Jer.  xxi.  13,  but  not  always,  even  in  such  cases  ;  so  little 
do  they  recognise  the  idea  horizontalness  as  Titctstarily  be- 
longing to  mee-shohr — e.g.,  1  Kings  xi.  23  and  25,  roAc- 
fi'^tTio/iiv  kolt'  (v6v;  and  Joshua  xiii  9,  16,  17,  21,  rit 

To  the  example  in  Jeremiah  xxi.  13,  we  might  have 
added  Deut.  iv.  43,  iv  tq  y^  rg  wtSivg,  and  2  Chron 
xxvi  10,  etc,,  but  Jeremiah  is  more  to  the  point,  for  it 
was  translated  hy  the  same  commission  as  Zechariah,  and 
therefore  would  illustrate  their  usage  better  than  examples 
from  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  translated  into  Greek  b 
a  different  commission,  about  100  years  previously. 
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Part  i.—Tke  Context. 

The  text,  the  translation  of  which  is  above  criticised,  Zoch. 
iv.  7,  has  not  only  much  mani/eti  allusion  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, but  much  other  connexion  therewith,  not  so  obvious  at 
first  eight,  Without  here  digressing  to  discuss  the  evidences 
of  this,  we  pass  on  to  notice  a  point  too  closely  conDect«d 
with  the  above  critidBm  to  bo  wholly  remitte_d  to  a  future 
paper.  With  such  reference  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  then, 
the  symbolic  word  nwuntain  (see  foot-note,  page  490)  has  a 
peculiar  import  in  the  text  above  criticised,  as  connected 
with  other  texts,  e.j.,  the  stone  which  'became  a  great 
mountain  j'  Daniel  ii.  35.  That  Pyramid — the  only  one 
both  original  and  purely  non-idolatrous  and  non-subservient 
to  tliis  or  that  mortal's  earthly  glory  like  the  rest  of  the 
pyramids, — that  Pyramid,  ax  far  removed  from  polytheism 
as  from  atheism,  from  the  afflicting  atheism  whose  mis- 
guided votaries  are  still  more  egotistical  and  bent  on  visibly 
and  ostentatiously  magnifying  themKelves  during  their  little 
earthly  careers,  than  any  other  class  of  mankind, — -that  great 
Pyramid,  the  greatest  of  the  stone  cairns  built  by  Divine 
command  at  various  times,  as  tokens  of  God's  past  or  future 
acts  among  men, — is  set  as  a  standing  sjTnbolic  protest  (of 
which  'the  decree'  in  Psalm  ii.  is  abrief  verbal  translation) 
raerving  the  GOVERNMENTAL  righu  of  '  The  King's  Son,' — 
'Ai'i-ofHis  ni\kovTo<i  aiui-os,' — during  tlie  times  in  which 
the  nations  are  left  to  walk  dt  Jado  in  their  own  ways, 
owning  another  lord, — '  toC  o'KiiTOTs  rou  aiuras  Tonrrou.' 

This  part  of  tlie  matter  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over, 
though  it  must  be  only  thus  hinted  at  here,  as  it  is  a 
subject  of  kindred  extent  and  importance  with  that  to 
which  this  present  volume  is  more  expressly  devoted. 
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EEEATA 


m  'LIFE  AND  WORK  AT  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID* 

(80  FAB  AS  DISOOVSBBD  X7F  TO  APSIL  1868). 


Page 
159 

173 


VOL.    L 

6  from  top,  for  no  rtad  not. 
13  from  top,  for  hard  read  broad. 


VOL.    IL 


Pagt 
66 

126 


158 
192 
195 
458 


458 


Line 


last  bat  1,  far  continuation  read  culmination, 
N.B. — The    difltances   entered  for  the  'trenchea* 

from  the  base-sides  of  the  G.  P3rramid,  refer  to 

that  building's  present  sides,  which  are  rou^y 

above  100  inches  within  the  ancient  casing-stone 

sides. 
12  db  imo,  far  334^  read  334**. 
last  but  1,  far  6'  0'  read  6'  0". 
5  from  top,  for  18-inch  rod  read  18-foot  rod. 
Erase  the  third  paragraph,  and  read  the  article  on 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  value  of  the  Sacred  Cubit, 

following  these  pages  of  Errata. 
2d  line  of  par.  4,  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  read  Sir 

Isaac  Newton's  numbers  re-examined* 
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VOL.    III. 

Lini 

16  from  top,  for  realized  ; — rtad  realized  ai  ■  luuur 
■tuid&rd; — 

last  but  2,  dele  tiiw. 

lut  but  I ,  for  26-07  rfod  more  than  25, 

Ifl  oh  imo,  far  085  read  2-85. 

6  from  top,  for  eipreesed  rtad  printed. 

Correct  alfio  the  miatEJie  of  Mr.  William  Oibum 
hsTing  been  thougbt  to  be  dead.  He  is  happily 
still  living,  and  the  author  has  received  some 
very  instructive  letters  from  him,  during  the 
last  six  months. 

2,  of  par.  3,  for  li.  10  read  ivL  11. 


Sm  ISAAC  NEWTON'S  NUMBERS  FOE  THE  LENGTH  OF 
THE  SACRED  CUBIT  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

At  p.  458,  voL  ii.  of  Life  and  Work  at  the  Oreat  Pjframid,— there 
ii  an  uufortanate  misprinting  of  the  calculated  Dombers  representiog 
in  British  inches,  the  quantitiea  from  which  the  mean  '  25-07, ± '10 
British  inchea,'  for  a  new  statement  of  the  leogtb  of  the  above  cubit, 
was  derived.  This  Jinal  mean,  is  correctly  given,  as  intended ;  so 
Ukevriae  are  the  ori-jinal  terms,  cipreaaed  chiefly  in  Roman  UnciEe, 
in  Sic  Isaac  Newtoo's  Dissertation  on  Cubits,  reprinted  at  pp.  354- 
3S6.  No  important  mischief  therefore  is  likely  to  have  accrued, 
from  this  error  in  priating  one  of  the  intermediate  stepa.  But  as 
the  error  is  on  undoubted  blemish,  which  I  much  regret,  have  can- 
celled in  the  list  of  errata,  and  sincerely  thank  those  who  have 
called  my  attention  to  it, — I  hasten  to  give  the  following  discQgsian 
dtnovo. 

At  p.  365,  of  Sir  Isaac's  treatise  above  mentioned,  he  assumes  25| 
Homan  uneiie,  to  represent  the  length  of  the  sacred  cubit  of  the 
lUbrewi, — a  cubit  which   he   had   elsewhere   shown,  there  were 
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grounds  for  believing  that  that  people  posseued  before  tbejr  went 
down  into  Egypt,  luid  hod  hod  epeciAlly  brought  to  their  attention 
■goio,  for  religious  matters,  after  leaving  Egypt  under  Mosea. 

Bat  Sir  Iiasc  Newton  woa  not  conGdent  of  luving  obtained  this 
enbit's  predse  length,  to  the  last  figure  put  down  in  bis  arithmetical 
ezpreesion.     And  be  particularly  tnd  almoat  prophetically  lays, — 

'  This  is  what  I  thought  proper  to  lay  down  al  prttrnt  with  regard 
'  to  the  magnitude  of  this  CubiL  Hereafter,  perbapa  thoae  who 
*  thai]  view  the  sacred  mount,  and  the  moDumenta  of  the  Chi^aait», 
'  by  taking  accurately  the  various  dimensions  of  the  stones,  brick*, 
'  foundations,  and  walls,  and  oomparing  them  together,  will  discover 
'  something  more  crrtain  ajtd  exact.' 

Now  what  Sir  Isaac  Uud  down  at  that  then  present  time,  wu 
abnndantly  sufficient  for  his  then  purpose  ;  or  to  prove,  that  then 
existed  a  most  sensible  and  positive  difference  in  the  length  of 
that  sacred  {or  26}  uncim)  cubit  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  pro- 
bne  cubit  of  the  Egyptians  ; — whose  length,  expressed  in  the  same 
Roman  unoiic,  was  hardly  more  than  21'3.  And  in  this  last  con- 
dnaion,  he  is  so  eminently  borne  out  by  all  subsequent  investiga- 
tors, that  that  subject, — or  the  length  of  the  pro/iuK,  or  Egyptian 
national,  cubit, — need  not  b«  stirred  again. 

But  within  the  last  few  years,  another,  and  a  more  refined,  or  s 
naidnal  question  has  arisen,  which  apparently  never  crossed  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  mind ;  viz.  was  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Hebrews, 
taken  by  ttselF,  accarately  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  length  of 
tiie  Polar  semi-ans  of  the  Earth?  And  as  this  quantity  in  Nature, 
according  to  modem  science,  is  something  very  close  to  35 'S  Roman 
nnciic, — Sir  Isaac's  determination  of  25  and  J,  i.e.  256  of  the  same 

:iiB  for  the  sacred  cabit,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so  near — esped' 
■Hy  for  a  coBfesaed  imperfect  approjimation,  from  a  portion  only 
of  the  materials  collected, — that  it  becomes  intensely  important  to 
,  mbmit  aU,  the  data  to  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  than  before  ;  with  the 
eaation  moreover  in  view,  of  assigning  some  limits,  within  whidi 
^re  may  feel  tolerably  certain  of  the  result 

The  several  quantities  therefore,  extracted  from  my  reprint  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  paper  {but  to  which,  in  the  original,  I  cordially 
refer  all  readers), — and  reduced  to  British  inches, — at  the  appieii- 
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■KT 

E^ 

ET 
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1. 

pho8,  ty  Greek  cubit  {p. 
s!»,voi:ii.h  between     . 

2( 

and 
2 

8124 
24 '30 

137-77 

a. 

rrora  Talmndists,  by  proportiong 
of  huinaii  boily  (p.  355),  between 

S8( 
24- 

27-94 
23'28 

}  25-61 

3. 

JoBephae  by  pillarB  ot  Temple  (p. 
3S6),  between     .... 

2i 
2 

28-0 
24-0 

271fl 
23-23 

}2B-22 

4. 

Ueu  or  >  Sabbath-diy'e  jonrney 
(p.  368),  between       .        .       . 

21 
3 

28-0 
24fl 

271B 

23-28 

126-22 

B. 

By  TBlmudigts  and  JiMephns,  on  itepi 
to  Inner  Court  (p.  358),  between 

27-0 
24  0 

28-19 
23-28 

}24-74 

«. 

By  many  Chnldaic  and  Hebrew  proper- 
tionii  to  Cnbit  of  Memphis  (p.  3B2),       . 

26-8 

24-83 

24B3 

7. 

From  a  utatement  by  Mersennna,  u  to 
the  lennth  of  a  BuppOBed  copy  of  the 

MCTBtly  (p,  3a3,vol.  a  Li/t  and  JVork), 

25-88 

24-91 

24-81 

His  nniple  mean  of  tbe  last  column  —26-47  BritLsh  incliea.  Bat 
tliat  ii  not  a  proper  method  tbere  ;  becsiue,  not  only  hiu  Sir  Isaao 
Newton  evidently  shown  that  bo  had  moit  confidente  in  his  two 
last  determinationa  1  bat  bia  Srst,  hy  ita  very  wide  limits,  shows 
that  it  ia  by  far  the  least  traatworthy  of  alL 

Some  decrease  of  -weight,  therefore,  for  No.  1,  and  increaae  forNos. 
0  and  7,  retinire  to  be  made.  How  much  precisely,  it  is  iniposaible 
to  say :  bat  perhaps  1  for  the  former,  and  3  for  each  ot  the  two 
latter,  the  intermediate  quantities  being  reckoned  at  1  each, — may 
be  considered  fair  and  probable.  In  which  cose  the  mean  comes 
out,  2S-06  British  inchca.  While,  simply, — and  in  fact  as  I  did 
on  the  first  occaaioo,  uaing  then  a  alightly  different  ralue  of  th« 
Boman  onclo,— throwing  away  the  on  most  objectionable  observa- 
tion, and  taking  a  mean  of  the  reat,  unweighted,  gives  26-09  of  the 
same  British  inches. 
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Bat  Deitder  25-09,  nor  25-OS  Are  folly  safe,  eitheT  in  tbe  Becond. 
er  perh»p»  Ibe  first,  plaoe  of  decimals ; — for — besides  tbo  iincer- 
tainty  connected  witb  tbe  proper  tceigbtuig  of  each  of  tbe  reaulta, 
Kccording  to  tbe  differeot  kind  of  documaatary  evidence  obtained 
b;  Bir  Isaac  Newton  on  eacb  occasion, — there  is  considenble  uncer- 
tainty in  the  value  of  a  Komiui  uncia,  expressed  in  British  inches. 
We  have  aMomed  as  above,  that  the  former  =  0'97  of  tbe  latter : 
bat  modern  scientifio  and  architectural  authorities  ore  found  aay- 
when,  between  Zach  at  00681  and  Penrose  at  0'9T286i  and  might 
require  us  to  reduce  our  final  quantities  by—  -05,  or  iDcreaae  them 
by+  -OG  of  an  inch ;  or  by  any  intermediate  figure. 

Wherefore,  the  statement  alreaily  printed  at  p.  458  of  voL  u.  of 
Li/eand  Work  at  tl>c  Great  Pyraiaid,—Lt.  2S-07±-10  BritLsh  inchea, 
for  tbe  best  residt  doducibte  from  all  Sir  Isaac  Newton'a  approved 
•pproiimationa  tor  the  length  of  the  Sacred  Cubit  of  the  Hebrews, — 
is,  if  not  aa  good  a  statement  as  can  be  made, — at  lea«t  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  24'32  inchea,  absolute,  which  has  been  hitherto 
CDrrent  in  most  English  works;  and  beyond  compartMin  better  than 
tbe20'T  inches,  nearly,  of  tbe  Obsnuicb  S a RTzr  Jfap  o/Jerutalem. 

ThU  Ordnance  qoantity  of  207  inches  Is  evidently  not  the  tacrrd 
cubit  at  all,  but  the  profane  cubit ;  and  in  the  explanation  of  the 
scale  at  the  foot  of  the  above  map,  the  revered  names  of  '  Sacred  ' 
and  '  Cubit  of  the  Tabernacle  '  are  given  to  precisely  what  Mose* 
was  BO  anxious  to  keep  tbem  from  being  coufonnded  with,  via. 
the  cubits  of  idolatrous  Egypt  and  other  Gentile  nations  ;  tbe  in- 
aoriptioo  at  one  end  of  one  ot  the  Ordnanee-Map  scale-linea  being 
'  Sjyptian,  Bdn-ew,  Babylonian,'  and  at  the  other  end  '  BoyiU  er 
'  Sacred  atbiU,  aim  named  cubit*  of  the  Tabernacle.'  It  this  map  il 
one  of  those  prepared,  as  believed  by  some,  at  the  expense,  «.iuf  to 
the  orders  of,  the  Palestine  Exploration  AsBooiation, — such  a  radial 
error  with  regard  to  tbe  mered  cubit  nflhe  BAract  may  well  excite 
mrpriie.  But  if,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe  map  is  purely  the  work  of 
the  several  Ordnance  officcra  whose  names  are  coDspicuonsIy  en- 
graved upon  it, — the  nation  must  regret  that  they  should  have  so 
entirely  ignored  tbe  researches  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  gteateit 
philosopher  their  country  aver  produced,  and  in  one  of  the  most 
imiKirtant  of  all  questions  that  have  ever  been  brought  forward  in 
either  the  scieooe  or  history  of  metrical  standards. 
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NOTE 


AJTKHDIX, 

OW  THE  QUESTION  OF  FURTHER  EXPLORA- 
TION OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


A  FEW  of  the  deeper  readers  of  the  foregoing  work  and 
Appendur,  and  of  Life  and  Work,  etc.,  will  be  impreased 
with  the  extreme  importance  of  a  further  exploration  of 
tliia  unique  structure,  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  an  exploration 
to  be  conducted  with  an  accuract/  and  completeness  worthy 
of  the  great  interesta  now  for  the  first  time  found  to  be 
involved,- — ^palteologic,  clironologic,  metrologic,  geodetic, 
geologic,  astronomic,  but  above  all,  symbolic,  that  is  to  say, 
relating  to  the  higher  ideas  intentionally  embodied  therein 
by  its  Originator,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  structure 
itself  and  its  scientific  facts  were  really  designed  ;  according 
to  the  conviction  of  some  of  us,  after  a  carefully  impartial 
rtndy  of  the  subject  with  the  present  incomplete  data. 

In  presence  of  the  existing  and  increasing  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  preservation,  and  of  a  further  explora- 
tion of  thia  pre-eminent  '  sign  and  wonder,'  a  word   of 
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caution  and  guidance  is  here  earnestly  added.  Most  hap- 
pUy,  the  diplomatic  as  well  as  the  pecuniary  difGculties  are 
great ;  and  for  this,  our  gratitude  is  due  to  the  nilera  of 
Egypt ;  for,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  stnicture  would 
have  been  already  so  much  injured  by  zealous  but  im- 
proper e!(]>loratiou,  that  the  obtaining  of  the  much-needed 
exact  data  would  liave  been  rendered  hopeless.  We  can 
only  wish  that  the  governing  powers  had  been  equally  firm 
in  adopting  the  most  stringent  arrangements  to  arrest  the 
destruction  now  continually  in  progress  by  the  wantonness 
and  per\-ersity  of  crowds  of  tourists.  The  pecuniary  and 
operative  part  of  the  work  has  likewise  been  a  wholesome 
restndnt  on  improper  exploration.  Aa  bearing  on  this, 
we  may  state,  that  not  far  short  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
would  be  needed  for  such  refined  scientific  work  and  en- 
gineering labours  as  would  be  properly  required,  including 
the  due  replacing,  and  re-enveloping  of  the  parts  to  be 
exposed  during  the  examination  and  measurement. 

We  say  that  these  diplomatic  and  other  restraints  do, 
moat  happily,  exist;  for  it  would  be  worse  than  useless — 
a  positive  calamity — if  such  exploration  were  attempted  at 
&U — by  persons  not  fully  competent — scientifically,  practi- 
cally, instrumentally,  and  pecuniarily — and  duly  impressed 
with  the  serious  moral  responsibility  of  the  work,  and  with 
the  grave  importance  of  devoting  all  skill  and  scientific 
means  of  extreme  precision,  to  that  part  of  the  business 
which  remains  to  be  done,  if  it  is  attempted  at  all :  seeing 
that  the  attempt  will  (as  in  Howard  Vyse's  case)  necessarily 
expose  fiducial  parts,  of  inestimable  value,  to  risks  of  irre- 
coverable obliteration  by  swarming  tourists,  and  even  bj 
accidents  and  carelessness  during  the  investigation. 

Begging  the  esteemed  author  to  insert  this  word  ot 
caution  and  suggestion,  addressed  to  the  worthy  zeal  fat 
adequate  completion  of  proofs  or  disproofs  and   data,— 
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2eal  which  his  publications  on  the  Great  Pyramid  are 

arousing,  whether  he  wish  it  or  not^  in  individuals,  few 

and  Ceu:  between,  yet  collectively  iiumerous, — I  subscribe 

myself,  his  obedient  servant, 

WnliAM  Petris. 

4  Thi  AVSfUK,  Blaokhxath, 
Lomxur,  S.E.,  Jwm  %  1868. 
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OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS. 

"  ProfegBor  Piaizi  Sroyth  deaervca  no  coraiiion  credit  for  bis 
KDurkable  investigatioiiB  ;  and  wc  think  he  has  fully  mado  out  a 
COM  for  further  inquiry.  Thi«,  howaver,  ought  no  longer  to  bo  left 
to  private  means,  but  developed  by  the  resource*  of  a  powerful 
State ;  especially  if  that  State  be  one  vhicb  is  about  to  change, 
without  adequate  consideration,  its  ancestral  stanilardi  (vrhicb  may 
prove  to  be  older  than  any  existing  records)  for  an  extremely  arti- 
ficial syitem  of,  at  best,  doubtful  utility.  Modern  mechanical 
devices  are  caiwble  of  easily  lifting  and  retitacing  without  injury, 
the  bugeat  slonos  ia  the  Pyramid  ;  and  until  that  is  done  in  the 
interior,  and  anti]  the  original  aides  are  moasured  with  Onluance- 
Snrrey  precision,  there  will  always  iw  a  strong  feeling  that  import- 
ant attainable  knowledge  is  lieing  allowed  to  disappear  gradually 
from  the  earth  for  want  of  a  little  Lberality  and  decision." — JfurtA 
Briiuh  HcpUa,  No.  xcin.,  September  1S67. 

"  The  Egyptians,  opwards  of  4000  or  5000  yearn  ago,  must  have 
poMeued  a  complete  metrologic  system,  more  perfect,  we  say  it, 
than  the  metrical  system  uf  which  we  (the  French)  are  ao  prottd. 


of  it  cm  ^^^^1 
.  I5lli  QctoS^^I 


and  they  hsve  engrftTed  the  indelible  remembmiM 
mountain  of  rtone." — Rtmu  da  Deux  JUonda,  Para, 
1867. 

"  Photography  and  mntbomatical  iiutrtuneDts  have  made  Pfi«> 
niidology  quite  a  fireside  rtndy." — yemnutU  Daily  Jottmat,  4rt 
May  1868. 

"  Profosior  Smyth  is  highly  qualified  for  the  task  of  measure- 
ment ;  and  he  has  meaaiired  with  ^^reat  diligence-  .  ■  .  We  see 
aLao  many  samples  of  power,  and  of  great  eamestnesa  combined 
with  careful  industry." — The  Athemnan,  20(A  Jalj/  1S67. 

"  The  coiuwientJouB  core  and  aacuncy  of  Profesaor  Smjth'l 
□bservatinns,  the  abundance  of  facts  and  figures  embodied  in  theM 
volumes,  fairly  challenge  cooiideratioa  and  inqniry." — The  Scott- 
man,  7th  Noifmber  1867. 

"  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  pioneer  ▼olnme  {Our 
Inheritanee  in  Ihe  Ortal  Pj/ramid,  1864).  tbe  eminently  qualified 
WTiter,  following  the  chivalrous  example  of  Oreavea,  went  to  Egypt 
to  make  his  own  observations  on  the  Pyramid.  The  resnlta  are 
now  given  to  the  world  in  volumes  which  will  certainly  form  an 
era  in  the  history  of  Pyramid  discovery." — The  Ouarditm, 
T  1867. 


» 


"  As  a  record  of  pious  devotion  to  science,  and  of  labonn 
taken  from  the  loftiest  motive  by  which  man  can  be  inspired, — I 
love  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  it,  and  a  determination  to  get  at  it, 
— these  magnificent  volnmes  will  ever  have  a  moral  charm.  .  .  . 
His  conclusioDB  it  is  difiicult  to  accept.  It  is  difficult  also  to  reject 
them."— DoiVy  Bei-irtc,  2d  Decembfr  1867. 

"  Few  narratives  of  Egyptian  travel  are  more  eatertaiaiog ;  and 
we  cannot  fail  to  aympathute  heartily  with  the  author's  Kealoni 
desire  to  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this  huge  mystery  of  forty  oentuiiee 
ago,  or  to  admire  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  courage,  iodustiy,  and 
practical  ingenuity  which  he  displayed  in  so  toilsome  a  task, 
entirely  carried  on  at  his  own  private  eiq>ense  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  and  antiquarian  truth." —  The  lOantraUd  London  Ntv, 
8/S  June  1867. 

"  These  volumes  arc  in  their  way  unique,  and  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  useful  m  wdl  H 
the  pleasant  in  science." — Tht  Standard,  \ith  June  1SS7. 


"  ^le  worh,  m  t,  whole^  u  a  marvel  of  careful  aaonmnktion  of 

(act,   uid  it  a   raplete  with  the  Hunt  iucoioct  argument." — The 
Globe,  lOfA  June  1867. 

■'  In  Bp[te  of  the  tormidftble  appearance  of  three  arge  volumes, 
no  one  will  ever  Inak  upon  the  time  devoted  to  it  as  anything  but 
well  spent"— TAe  Ckarch  Standard,  ISlk  Mai/  1867. 

"  The  deep  scientific  and  historical  researches  of  these  volumes  U 
indeed  refreshing,  amid  the  iacreasing  uudauity  of  modem  scepti- 
cisia."— rfe  Voice  upon  the  Mountaina,  May  1867. 

"  The  author  of  these  volumes  is  ooe  of  those  thoroughly  ener- 
getic men,  whom  difficulties  do  not  iletcr  from  reauarch.  .  .  .  The 
results  of  that  eiamination  (of  the  Great  Pyramid),  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  ore  invaluable." — BeWi  Weekly  Uewenger,  21th 
April  1867. 

"  Life  and  Work  at  the  Oreat  Pyramid  is  a  monament  oC  Ubonr, 
of  erudition,  and  of  researuh,  which  may  well  challenge  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  solving  the  mystery 
of  that  stupendous  structure,  which  is  rightly  designated  the  greatest 
wonder  of  the  world."—  The  Morning  Star,  \5lh  April  IS67. 

"  We  heartily  reoommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  all,  espe- 
cially scientific  mem." — The  Mandmier  Courier,  April  16tA,  16G7. 
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